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Production is a liability and a 
danger unless it can be sold. 

SIR MILES THOMAS 



PREFACE 

THE subject of this report is the women's outerwear industry, 
which, in so far as it is composed of a large number of independent 
manufacturers, can be regarded as highly competitive. The main 
purpose of the research has been to determine the nature of the 
innovations in the industry since 1939 and to investigate their causes 
and the extent to which the competitive structure of the industry- 
has encouraged or discouraged their adoption. Initially, the inquiry 
was concentrated on innovations in production but, after a number 
of factories had been visited, it was seen that there was a close cor- 
relation between production methods and marketing and the scope 
of the research was accordingly extended to include new trends in 
marketing; notably the growing importance of multiple shops as 
women's outerwear distributors and the use of consumer advertising 
by manufacturers. Although there is an introductory survey of 
pre-war innovations and of the industry's changing structure in the 
period extending from the days of the early factories to the present, 
the main part of the report is a general account of post-war production 
and marketing innovations and a more detailed description of 
current conditions in the industry, as observed on visits to factories. 
The last chapter is a summing-up of the conclusions that appear to 
arise, particularly from the case study data, about the impact of the 
innovations and their economic importance in the industry. In 
the Appendix an attempt is made to re-phrase these conclusions in 
terms of micro-economic theory, in order to provide a basis for a 
theoretical comparison of this industry with others included in the 
general series of studies to which Professor Allen refers in his 
Introduction. 

The industry can be defined as the manufacture of women's 
outerwear from piece goods. This excludes the hosiery industry, 
which has a separate industrial structure and history, and footwear 
and underwear, for similar reasons. There is left a group of manu- 
facturers making mainly women's coats, costumes, skirts, dresses 
and blouses, although some also make girls' and children's outerwear. 
Girls' outerwear in 'teenage' sizes can be grouped with women's 
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outerwear, but other children's wear has been regarded as generally 
outside the scope of the research. The inquiry has been confined 
to wholesale production, that is, to the manufacture of ready-made 
clothing; bespoke production, by dressmakers, retail tailors and 
couture houses, is excluded. 

The research is based largely on visits made to a number of fac- 
tories in 1954 and 1955. Manufacturers have been generally most 
helpful in facilitating these visits, which have covered many of the 
larger factories as well as some of the smaller factories that form 
an important part of this industry. Some department and multiple 
store firms have also provided information on marketing. Although, 
as far as possible, the report is based on case study data, many people 
have been interviewed who have acquired a considerable knowledge 
of the industry from their wide contacts with manufacturers; they 
include trade association secretaries, editors of trade papers, industrial 
consultants and suppliers of machinery and other equipment. Their 
views have been most illuminating and of great help in the research. 

It remains for me to thank the many people who have helped with 
the inquiry and made the compilation of this report possible, I am 
most grateful to all the manufacturers, production managers, store 
executives and other people connected with the industry who have 
made the research so enjoyable and rewarding. I am very conscious 
of having taken up the time of many busy people, who have shown 
a lively and most friendly interest in the research, and I hope that 
this book will, in some measure, repay them for their assistance by 
enabling them to form a wider and more complete picture of their 
industry. Apart from historical references, firms are not referred 
to by name, with the exception of two organizations, whose identity 
could not be concealed in any detailed discussion of their activities 
and who have seen and agreed this account of them. The general 
policy of preserving the anonymity of individual firms makes it 
impossible to name all the many firms which have helped with the 
research and I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
thanks to them. 

I should like to add a special word of thanks to Mr. R. W. J. 
Grodden, Secretary of the Clothing Institute, Mr. Kenneth Clark, 
Editor of The Maker-Up, Mr. S. Mason, Editor of Fashions and 
Fabrics (for permission to use the data on branded goods published 
in his periodical), Mr. E. Alexander of E. Alexander & Co., Ltd., 
Mr. A. E. Chenery of Tootal Ltd., Mr. H. Goodier, Secretary of the 
Apparel and Fashion Industries' Association, Mr. N. Mindel of the 
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Mantles and Costumes Branch of the National Union of Tailors 
and Garment Workers, Dr. D. H. Geffen, Medical Officer of Health 
for St. Pancras, and a number of Board of Trade statisticians. 

I am also much indebted to Professor G. C. Allen for his help 
and encouragement throughout the research. 

All the views expressed in the report are, however, my own and for 
them I take sole responsibility. 

MARGARET WRAY. 

University College, London. 
October, 1956. 



INTRODUCTION 

By G. C. ALLEN 

DR. WRAY'S book is one of a series of studies on which members of 
the Department of Political Economy of University College London, 
have been engaged since the autumn of 1953. Their starting-point 
was a proposition of great practical importance, namely, that con- 
tinued economic progress depends upon the capacity of industry to 
introduce a rapid succession of new products and new processes. If 
this proposition is correct, one is immediately led to ask what are the 
circumstances which predispose an industry towards accepting inno- 
vations eagerly or with reserve. Dr. Wray's book attempts to throw 
light on this problem by studying what has actually happened in a 
branch of the clothing industry in this country. Other volumes in 
the series are to provide similar case-studies of the industries engaged 
in the manufacture of Man-made Fibres, Building Materials, Tin- 
plate, Radio Equipment, Rubber Products and Detergents and Soap. 
The research as a whole and the preparation of the reports that are 
to result from it (including of course the preparation and publication 
of this book) have been made possible by a grant under the Condi- 
tional Aid Scheme for the use of Counterpart Funds derived from 
United States Economic Aid. 

All the products studied are either the direct result of innovating 
activities in recent decades, or are manufactured by methods which 
have been profoundly affected by recent changes in technique. The 
actual choice of the products was governed largely by a wish to cover 
goods manufactured by industries with diverse problems and forms 
of organization. Some of the industries are new branches of manu- 
facture ; others have been long established. Some are composed of 
many independent producers, while others are in the hands of a 
very small number of firms. In some the types of innovations studied 
are of product; in others (as here) they are of process. 

Among the circumstances which influence an industry's attitude 
towards innovations, its structure and organization are generally 
supposed to be of substantial, and sometimes of overwhelming, 
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importance. But at present the relation between innovation and 
organization is obscure. There have been speculation and argument 
about it, but as yet no body of evidence exists to show whether, for 
example, monopoly normally exercises in practice a seriously retard- 
ing effect on innovation or whether, on the contrary, at times it is 
congenial to innovating activity. The research in which Dr. Wray 
participated was designed therefore, with the object of contributing 
towards such a body of evidence; and it is hoped that the results may 
be of particular interest at a time when, both in this country and 
others, policy towards monopolies and towards industrial practices 
restrictive of competition is still in the formative stage. 

In setting out the results of each of the inquiries it is necessary to 
describe the structure of the several trades and the changes in that 
structure over the past few decades. This provides a background 
against which the nature of the innovations, and the circumstances in 
which they have come about, can be studied. Each investigator then 
proceeds to form a judgement about the extent to which the structure 
of the industry, or its market conditions (in particular the prevalence 
of competitive or monopolistic elements in each industry), has 
affected the rate and nature of innovation. 

Major innovations are commonly the result of highly complicated 
processes to which various firms and individuals make their contri- 
butions, some at the stage of technical discovery and research, and 
others at the stage of development and manufacture. In some cases 
the springs of innovation are to be found in the forward-looking 
manufacturing firms which are ultimately responsible for introducing 
the new product or process. In other cases they are to be found in 
customer-industries, governments, or firms of distributors. Dr. 
Wray indicates that in the industry with which she has been concerned 
change was initiated by many types of firms and that it proceeded by 
diverse paths. 

The relationship between organizations and innovation is clearly 
not a straightforward one. Dr. Wray has examined an industry 
composed of a multiplicity of manufacturing firms. She has shown 
that a structure of that kind permits manufacturers to specialize on 
different sections of the market; and that, where demand is sensitive 
to fashion, it conduces to flexibility and to smooth adjustments of 
production to changes in demand. In such an industry numerous 
opportunities exist for experimenting with different methods of 
solving its ever-changing problems. While, however, a capacity for 
rapid adjustment to new market situations is a mark of efficiency, it 
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is not identical with innovating ability. Dr. Wray brings out this 
distinction in her study of the replacement, in certain branches of 
the clothing industry, of traditional methods by large-scale, mechan- 
ized systems of production. She explains that war-time and post- 
war conditions, by introducing uniformities and austerities of style, 
simplified the marketing problems of the producers and encouraged 
technical advances, especially the substitution of mechanization for 
craftsmanship. With the abandonment of official controls and the 
return of the influence of fashion, the new methods ceased, in certain 
sections of the trade, to enjoy so great (if indeed any) superiority over 
the traditional methods ; although some of the technical innovations 
proved to be of lasting value. This was an example of the adjust- 
ment of production to market changes that originated outside the 
industry. On the other hand, during recent years innovating 
ability of another order has been displayed by those firms which 
have sought not so much to follow market changes but rather to 
mould demand in such a way as to justify the use of advanced pro- 
duction techniques. Again, the firms from which this type of inno- 
vation has proceeded have been found in several branches of the 
industry and they have employed various devices, e.g. the use of 
consumer advertising, to secure their aims. But it is significant that 
some of the outstanding innovations in process have been brought 
about as a direct result of the enterprise of a large multiple retail 
concern. This concern has both created the market conditions 
necessary for the success of large-scale, mechanized production 
methods and has also entered into such relations with the manu- 
facturers as would ensure that full advantage could be taken by those 
conditions. 

The conclusions which Dr. Wray has drawn apply, of course, to the 
single industry that she has studied. She has advanced them tenta- 
tively, being well aware of the intricate problems of economic judge- 
ment that are present in any inquiry of this sort. Indeed, it is not 
to be expected that the series of studies, of which this book is part, 
will lead to a set of simple propositions readily applicable to industry 
as a whole. On the other hand, while the main purpose of the re- 
search is the elucidation of the facts and the establishment of the 
relationship between innovation and structure in each of the several 
industries studied, it is hoped that the results will be of a sufficient 
degree of generality to enable some broad conclusions to be reached 
about the type of structure and circumstances which have been found 
to exert a favourable or unfavourable influence on innovation. 



PART I. GENERAL 

CHAPTER I 
THE PRE-WAR INDUSTRY 

WOMEN'S outerwear production is both one of the oldest and one of 
the newest industries in this country. The manufacture of women's 
clothing dates from the beginning of known history but, in its present 
form as a factory industry using power-driven machines for most of 
its production operations, it is of surprisingly recent origin; even 
as late as 1939 the industry retained many traces of handicraft 
methods. In the adoption of machinery it has lagged considerably 
behind the men's outerwear industry, in both the tailored clothing 
and shirt branches. The greater standardization of product and 
much slower rate of fashion change in men's clothing has made the 
application of mass production methods a much simpler technical 
problem than in women's clothing production. The current use of 
similar methods in many (although by no means all) women's outer- 
wear factories has involved both a change in the industry's typical 
products, notably as a result of the simplification in styling resulting 
from the first and the second world wars, and the exercise of con- 
siderable ingenuity by production engineers to make these methods 
sufficiently flexible to meet the requirements of the changing products 
of this industry. 

The research has been concerned mainly with recent innovations 
in women's outerwear production; the term ' recent' has been inter- 
preted as covering changes in the industry in the last fifteen years, 
as these are the changes which can be most readily observed in a 
case study approach. But, to understand the significance of these 
innovations, it is necessary to know something of the earlier history 1 

1 The main sources from which the pre-war history of the industry can be re- 
constructed are the reports of the censuses of production made in 1907, 1924, 1930 
and 1935, the Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Reports of 
the Working Parties on Light and Heavy Clothing, published in 1947. In addition, 
some detailed information, on production in London, has been found in Volume II 
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of the industry, as it was in the inter-war period that many of the 
present firms in the industry originated. Moreover, much of the 
machinery for sewing, cutting and pressing currently used for factory 
production was invented from 1850 onwards. These machines were 
generally applied first to men's and children's clothing, but were 
gradually adapted, when other circumstances were propitious, to 
women's clothing production. 

The discussion in this chapter falls into four sections; the main 
pre-war innovations in clothing machinery, the development of 
factory production of women's clothing, the structure of the industry 
in 1939 and the. pre-war methods of marketing women's outerwear. 

PRE-WAR INNOVATIONS IN CLOTHING MACHINERY 

Most of these mechanical inventions originated in the United 
States, where, from the second half of the nineteenth century 
onwards, there was developing a ready-made clothing industry that 
was far in advance, in size, in the use of machinery and in the quality 
of its products, of the men's clothing industry in this country, 
where, even as late as 1914, there was a tendency to regard ready- 
made men's clothing as rather cheap and nasty. 2 In the twentieth 
century, and particularly in the late 1920'$, Germany also became 
an important supplier of clothing machinery. 3 

Many inventions in sewing and cutting machinery were made in 
the nineteenth century. In 1851, the Singer sewing machine was 
introduced into England from the United States and 20-30 machines 
were soon installed by John Barran's of Leeds, who were pioneers 
in the factory production of men's clothing. It then became possible 
to perform plain sewing operations at speeds greater than hand 
sewing. Increased sewing speeds led to a new demand for a speedier 
method of cutting than tailor's shears and John Barran's solved the 



of the New Survey of London Life and Labour, compiled by the London School of 
Economics and published in 1932. A History of the Leeds Clothing Industry, by 
Joan Thomas, published by the Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Social Re- 
search as Occasional Paper No. i, in 1955, relates mainly to men's clothing produc- 
tion, but it includes much information about mechanical inventions and industrial 
structure which is applicable to women's clothing production. Further historical 
details have been found in The British Trade Boards System, by Dorothy Sells, 
published in 1923, The Clothing Workers of Great Britain, by S. P. Dobbs, published 
in 1928, The Economic History of Modern Britain, Vol. III, by J. H. Clapham and 
John Barran's, Leeds, 1831-1951. These printed sources have been supplemented 
by personal reminiscences collected from manufacturers and other persons with pre- 
war experience of the industry in the course of the research. 

2 Cf. Joan Thomas, ibid, page 44. 

3 According to one sewing machine supplier, in the 1930*3 German machines 
were often sent to the U.S. to acquire a U.S. label, which had considerable prestige 
value, and then re-exported to this country. 
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problem by adapting the bandsaw, used for cutting wood veneers, 
for cutting thick lays of cloth. In this way a large number of gar- 
ments could be cut at once and at high speeds. The early sewing 
machines were operated by hand or foot treadle but, in 1879, t " ie 
invention of the oscillating shuttle led to the use of other sources of 
power, because sewing machines could then be driven at speeds 
faster than those obtainable on treadle machines. Steam and gas 
engines were introduced into the factories to drive the machines by 
line shafting and, at the turn of the century, electric and petrol 
engines were also used for this purpose. 1 

By 1900, efficient machinery for cutting in bulk and for high- 
speed stitching had been invented, but there was no substitute for 
hand stitching for processes in which stitches did not go right through 
the material, so that the felling of hems and padding of collars and 
lapels remained hand-stitching operations. Buttonholes were also 
made by hand. In 1900, however, Dearborn, in the U.S., invented 
a blindstitch machine for felling hems, and, in 1902, an improved 
Dearborn machine was introduced for padding collars and lapels. 
German, Strobell, machines for blindstitching were developed about 
the same time. The Reece Machinery Co., in the U.S., were pioneer 
producers of buttonhole machines for tailored clothing in the pre-war 
years and the Singer Sewing Machine Co. were also developing 
buttonhole machines and machines for sewing on buttons, in the 
same period. A further innovation in the cutting room was the 
introduction of a smaller, more portable, type of cutting machine, 
which used the same cutting principle as the band knife, but made 
cutting a powered hand tool, instead of a fixed machine process. 
This 'Eastman* cutter was invented by the Eastman company in the 
U.S., in the early years of the century, and it was used by firms in 
this country with cutting rooms too small for the band knife. About 
this time, also, the Hoffman press was introduced from the United 
States, to speed up pressing operations. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FACTORY PRODUCTION OF WOMEN'S OUTER- 
WEAR 

The main innovations in clothing machinery on which factory 
production has been based were in general use in the larger men's 

1 The development of the public supply of electricity in many urban areas in 
the early 2Oth century, encouraged this change. In the 1907 Census of Production, 
figures of 93,314 power-driven machines and 64,070 treadle machines were returned 
by firms in clothing trades. The total capacity of engines installed in clothing 
factories was 17,837 h.p. The 1924 Census gives a figure of 29,600 h.p. for electric 
motors, of which over 85 per cent were driven by purchased electricity. 
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tailoring factories by the time of the 1914-18 war. But, apart from 
the basic sewing machine, these innovations were little used in the 
women's tailoring industry 1 until the late 1920*5 and in the dress 
industry, until the igso's. 2 To explain this time-lag between the 
invention of efficient mechanical aids to production and their use in 
women's outerwear factories, it is necessary to trace the origins of 
factory production and to describe the other factors that were 
essential for its growth. 

In the nineteenth century, most of the tailoring and dressmaking . 
that was not undertaken at home, by the wearer or her family, was 
retail bespoke production by small dressmakers and tailors, who 
were scattered over the country in towns and villages. There was 
little production of ready-made outer clothing for women. The 
earliest manufacturers were retail shop-keepers. The department 
stores, in the second half of the nineteenth century, in order to 
keep their workroom staff occupied at times when they had a small 
demand for bespoke garments, began to make rather simpler gar- 
ments for sale ready-made. Other pioneer manufacturers began, 
in the 1890*8 and early 1900*8, to produce aprons, mob caps, sun 
bonnets, frillings, blouses, overalls and cloaks. 3 After 1900, there 
was a considerable production of ready-made blouses and skirts 
and also of coat frocks, in response to new fashion demands. 4 One 
pioneer dress firm was Dean & Thompson's 5 of Shipley. Production 
was begun with 20 operatives, in 1912, and the finished garments 
were sold direct to retail drapers through travellers. Other women's 
ready-made clothing production developed from children's wear 
for example the larger sizes of girls' coats were supplied to distribu- 
tors for sale to women. But, until the 1914-18 war, ready-made 
clothing formed only a small proportion of the total supply of women's 
outerwear. This is indicated by the Ministry of Labour's cost of 
living index for 1914 (based on a survey of 1944 urban working-class 
families in 1904) which made no provision for expenditure on 
women's ready-made outerwear. Expenditure on women's outer- 

1 Even at the present time shears are used for cutting and 'goose 1 irons for 
pressing, in some of the small London factories. 

2 It is significant that it is only in the reports of the censuses of production from 
1930 onwards that separate figures are given for * Wholesale (ready-made) Tailoring 
and Dressmaking*. 

3 The Co-operative Wholesale Society began making cloaks in the 1890*8 cf. 
J. B. Jeffreys, Retail Trading in Britain, 1850-1950, p. 323. 

* The blouse and skirt fashion was set by the ' Gibson Girl '. Pre-i9i4 produc- 
tion was mainly for sale to wholesalers. Cf. Light Clothing Working Party Report, 
pp. loii. 

5 Cf. The Marlbeck Annual for 1947. 'George Armstead Dean, 1874-1947.' 
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clothing was based on the prices of 13 different cloths and on an 
allowance for making-up, compiled from the charges of a sample of 
working-class dressmakers. 

Moreover, wholesale production of ready-made clothing cannot 
be regarded as synonymous with factory production. Much of this 
early development of ready-made clothing production was based on 
the employment of homeworkers, operating treadle machines and 
making-up garments, cut in central warehouses by wholesale 
clothiers, on the contract, or 'sweating', system. This method of 
production was facilitated by the ample supply of cheap labour, in 
the form of women 1 working for low piece rates, in their own homes, 
on machines hired from their employers. There were also large 
numbers of poor, mainly Jewish, immigrants 2 working in the East 
End of London, and also in Leeds and Manchester, either at home 
or in small workshops. Many of these immigrants were skilled 
tailors. The largest number were absorbed into the men's tailoring 
industry, but, in London particularly, they provided the basis for 
most of the early development of women's ready-made tailoring 
production. The public feeling aroused by the evils of the sweating ' 
system led to a special investigation by a select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, whose 1907 report resulted in the establishment of trade 
boards to improve conditions of employment in sweated industries. 
In 1909, the Trade Boards Act was applied to men's tailoring, in 
1919, a trade board was established for Wholesale Mantles and 
Costumes and, in 1920, for Dressmaking and Women's Light Cloth- 
ing. These trade boards fixed minimum time and piece rate wages 
for all workers, whether working in factories, workshops or their 
own homes. At the same time the supply of cheap, skilled labour 
was cut off at its source by the post (1918) war restrictions on the 
immigration of foreign workers. 

The result of these measures was a quickened rate of changeover 
to factory production. Firms which had started in a small way in 
the pre-war years, mainly in the Leeds district, began to acquire 
larger premises and factory production was begun by some firms in 
the London area. The homeworker 3 was gradually replaced by 

1 Many, in the East End of London, were the wives of casual labourers, par- 
ticularly dockers. 

2 Joan Thomas, ibid, Chapter 2, attributes this influx to the persecutions and 
pogroms against Jews in Russia and Poland from about 1880 onwards. 

3 There is some confusion in the official use of the term * outworker'; for local 
authorities, the term covers all making-up of materials supplied by an employing 
firm outside their factory. But outworkers may be homeworkers (i.e. working at 
home) or operatives at outdoor factories. In Census of Production Reports, the 
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either the outdoor or indoor factory, as the economies of factory- 
production began to outweigh the previous advantage of cheapness 
of homework. These economies resulted from the elimination of 
many of the losses incurred under the homework system, due to the 
lack of close supervision of quality, the cost and loss of time in trans- 
porting the work to and from the workers' homes, the substitution 
in some cases of cheaper materials (such as cheap sewing cottons) and 
the failure of some homeworkers to finish work by the required date. 
At the same time, the introduction of new and improved machines, 
that were particularly adapted for use in factories, cheapened the 
cost of factory products. As manufacturers in the United States 
and Germany increased their output of clothing machines, further 
improvements were made in the efficiency of the basic lockstitch, 
felling and buttonhole machines. Moreover, many attachments 
were developed for lockstitch machines to make such processes as 
frilling, pleating and ruching automatic. Improved feeds for lock- 
stitch machines further speeded-up factory production by making 
the turning of hems and facings an automatic machine process 
instead of a separate manual operation. At the same time, firms 
specializing in supplying other factory equipment were established, 
who could be called in by the owners of new factories to supply such 
fittings as cutting tables, racks and benching. 1 

Factory production was also encouraged by other, external, 
factors, such as the growth of motor transport in the 1920*3. Cus- 
tomers from villages and suburbs were quickly and cheaply carried 
to central shopping centres and, in this way, the demand for ready- 
made clothing, of the sort stocked by department stores, was in- 
creased. The use of motor vans facilitated the transport of garments 
from factories to retail shops or to central wholesale warehouses and 
from outdoor factories to the showrooms .of principal firms. More- 
over, the provision of cheap and convenient local bus services in- 
creased the supply of labour for the new clothing factories. 

Probably the greatest factor in the post 1918 development of the 



term 'outworker* is expressly designed to exclude outdoor factory production. 
It is therefore proposed to avoid the use of the term * outworker * and to substitute 
the terms 'home-worker 1 and * outdoor factory'; the latter description refers to 
workshops or factories (employing three or more workers) and engaged in making- 
up materials owned by another firm. 

The proprietors of such factories will be termed 'contractors ' and the employing 
firms (i.e. the firms providing the materials) as 'principal' firms. These terms are 
in accordance with normal trade usage. 

1 For example the firm of Werner & Isaacs, who are 'carpenters to the trade ', was 
established in London in 1919. 
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factory production of women's outerwear was the simplification of 
women's fashions during and after the war. This made factory 
production a much simpler technical problem and the experience 
gained from the large scale production of uniforms in the men's 
clothing factories, in the 1914-18 war, could then be applied to 
women's outerwear production. The expansion of the spheres of 
feminine activity, which was one result of the war, necessitated 
simpler fashions. This, together with a growing feeling of demo- 
cracy and a reduction in inequalities of income that tended to reduce 
the social barriers between the classes, provided a new mass demand 
for the types of ready-made garments that could be made in 
factories. 

In the Leeds 1 district, the end of war contracts and the failure to 
retain pre-war export contracts led to a post-war depression in the 
men's clothing trade in the 1 920*5, during which the production of 
ready-made women's outerwear offered a new sphere for the applica- 
tion of factory production methods previously used for men's and 
boys' wear. John Barran Ltd., for example, began making women's 
coats and costumes in 1927. Other firms, which had begun factory 
production of women's outerwear in a small way early in the twen- 
tieth century, opened large factories in the i92o's. These firms 
include Thomas Marshall (Marlbeck) Ltd., in Leeds, Corby, Palmer 
and Stewart, in London, and the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
in Manchester. 

Evidence of the expansion of factory production can be found in 
contemporary official reports. In the introductory notes to the 
clothing trades section on the Report of the 1907 Census of Produc- 
tion, it was explained that the figures covered most of the wholesale 
clothing trade and the bespoke trade carried on in fair-sized work- 
shops, but it was estimated, from a comparison with the 1901 Census 
of Population, that about 400,000 persons, or half the total employed 
in the clothing industry, were unaccounted for. These were said 
to be mainly homeworkers and retail dressmakers, either working 
alone in private houses or 'doing a small and irregular business with 
the help of one or two apprentices'. The 1924 census was more 
complete (probably because of the control and necessity for registra- 
tion imposed on the industry by Trade Board legislation). But in 
this report, also, it was said that a considerable number of small 
tailors and dressmakers did not reply to the census and that the total 
value of the output of women's outergarments could 'not be stated 
1 Cf. Joan Thomas, ibid., page 53. 
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with even approximate accuracy'. 1 It can be concluded that, in 
1924, there was still a considerable volume of production of women's 
bespoke clothing by small dressmakers and tailors. But their share 
of total production was falling. The Chief Factory Inspector's 
Annual Reports for 1927 and 1928 comment on the continuing 
decline of the small dressmaking and tailoring workshops which 
were unable to compete with cheap, ready-made, factory clothing. 2 

By the late 1920*8, factory production of clothing was becoming 
the normal method of production in the clothing industry, although 
it was by no means universal. 3 It was in the 1930*8 that the founda- 
tions of the present women's outerwear industry were firmly estab- 
lished. In this decade, the government's fiscal policy, the immigra- 
tion, from Germany and Austria, of political refugees with a knowledge 
of continental clothing production, and further technical advances 
all encouraged the changeover to wholesale factory production. 4 
In the 1920*8 the transition to factory production had been most 
marked in women's tailoring, but now dressmaking also became 
mainly a factory industry. 

The 1925 Budget had given a measure of protection to the rayon 
industry 5 which by 1930 had led to a great expansion of yarn 6 pro- 

1 Cf. Vol. i, p. 254. 

2 The 1924 Census Report also indicated a decline in the number of 'home- 
workers', for the clothing industry as a whole, from 49,090 in 1907 to 20,035 in 
1924. 

3 The position is summed-up by S. P. Dobbs, in The Clothing Workers of Great 
Britain, page i. (This book was published in 1928.) 'The clothing industry 
today stands in a particularly interesting position, embracing as it does every 
variety of industrial organization, from a single man or woman plying a needle for a 
retail customer to the factory employing several thousand hands, equipped with 
complicated electrical-driven machinery, where production is carried on by means 
of minute sub-division of operations. ... In between these extremes we can see 
clothes being made by hand in the workers* home for a middleman, clothes being 
made in similar circumstances by machines driven mostly by power, and clothes 
being made in small workshops, to order, or for the wholesale trade. The clothing 
industry is still in transition, although this transition seems to be reaching its final 



4 The importance of the homeworker continued to decline in the 1930*3. In the 
Chief Factory Inspector's Report for 1932, it was reported that homeworkers had 
become a small reserve of factory-trained workers (working mainly in homes with a 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness) who were called on, in times of seasonal 
demand, to supplement factory production; the unskilled, partially-trained, home- 
worker, typical of the clothing industry in the early twentieth century, was a thing 
of the past. 

6 Import duties were imposed on raw silk (which is not produced in any quantity 
in this country). Import duties were also imposed on rayon yarn and cloth and 
articles made from rayon. The import duty on rayon yarn was 3$. a Ib. and this 
was balanced by an excise duty of 2J. 6d. Ib. (later reduced) on which there was a 
drawback for export goods. The net result was to afford a measure of protection 
against competition from real silk goods and from imported rayon goods. 

6 CourtauloV largest factory, Dunstall Hall, Wolverhampton, was opened in 
1 926. Cf . Economist, March 1 3th, 1 926, p. 5 n . 
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duction, and to a corresponding expansion of rayon weaving. The 
price of rayon yarn fell from i8s. 6d. a lb., in 1920, to zs. 2,d, a lb., in 
1937. From 1926 onwards the Chief Factory Inspector's Annual 
Reports note the establishment of new rayon factories and the con- 
version of many cotton mills to rayon production. Rayon provided 
the dress industry with a fabric that was particularly suitable for 
factory production, as it was cheaper in price than silk, but, at the 
same time, was better adapted for making-up into fashionable dresses 
than the current varieties of cotton apparel cloths. The dress 
factories were able to produce attractive and fashionable rayon 
dresses at very reasonable prices and this encouraged consumers to 
prefer ready-made dresses. Some evidence of the importance of 
rayon in the dress factories is given in the 1935 Census of Production 
Report, which indicates that .5,473,000 worth of rayon cloth was 
used 1 for wholesale dressmaking and tailoring compared with 
3,168,000 worth of cotton cloth. 

In 1931, import duties 2 were imposed on all cloth and apparel as 
part of the protection given to British industries under the super- 
vision of the Import Duties Advisory Committee. British cloth 
producers were thus encouraged to change over to the production 
of the lighter wool fabrics previously imported from the Continent; 
these lighter materials were particularly suitable for factory produc- 
tion, because they were easier to handle and stitch than the heavier 
cloths. The import duties on apparel acted as stimulus to home 
production, by protecting the industry against competition from 
abroad; particularly from the U.S. dress industry, which was more 
advanced technically, and from the German tailoring industry. The 
Chief Factory Inspector's Report for 1931 refers to the difficulties 
facing the clothing industry, which are attributed partly to foreign 
competition, in the early part of the year, and notes that, after the 
imposition of import duties, there were many inquiries from foreign 
firms about factories and factory sites in this country. 

The influx of German and Austrian refugees 3 in the 1930*5 made a 
considerable contribution to the supply of the technical skills neces- 
sary for organizing factory production and, in London particularly, 
to the supply of skilled workers for the women's tailoring factories. 

1 Cf. ibid., p. 419. Although not all this yardage was used for dress production, 
as rayon replaced cotton as a lining fabric in many tailored garments. 

2 A 10 per cent ad valorem duty on all cloth and apparel was imposed in 1931 
and increased to 20 per cent in 1932. Cf. Board of Trade Journal, 28th April, 1932, 
p. 605. 

3 Cf. The Report of the Working Party on Heavy Clothing, p. 30. 
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The new immigrants brought with them a knowledge of continental 
styling and bulk cutting which improved the attractiveness of British 
ready-made clothing. 

Technical advances in the 1930*8 included the introduction of 
an improved overlock machine. Machines of this type were intro- 
duced from the United States into this country, in the 1890*8, for 
use in the Midlands hosiery industry. The early overlockers were 
2-thread machines, but the improved type had 3 threads, which 
made the edge stitching much firmer and so better adapted for 
neatening the more easily frayed edges of garments made from woven 
fabrics. Overlocking soon became a common method of oversewing 
inside seams and hems for both women's tailoring and dressmaking 
and this encouraged factory production by providing a cheap and 
speedy method of finishing seams and hems, by machines that were 
too specialized for use by homeworkers. 

Confirmation of the growth of factory production in the 1930*5 
can be found in the Reports on the Censuses of Production for 1930 
and 1935. For the clothing trades generally (excluding hosiery 
and boots and shoes), the consumption of 1 electricity increased from 
41,779 kilowatt hours in 1930 to 69,342, in 1935. In these two 
reports, separate production figures are given for wholesale (as 
distinct from retail bespoke) production for the first time and this 
makes it possible to estimate the increase in factory production. 
The figures are not strictly comparable, as they are for value, not 
quantity, but another set of figures 2 indicates that 1930 quantity 
figures would indicate an even smaller production, compared with 
1935. Value figures 3 for the output of the wholesale women's 
tailoring and dressmaking industries can be grouped as follows : 

1935 1930 

Kind of Output Value Entries* Value Entries 

^ooo No. ;'ooo No. 
Women's mantles, coats, and cos- 
tumes 13,127 540 10,012 408 
Women's dresses, blouses, jumpers, 

etc., made from woven fabrics 13,322 766 11,768 597 

1 Cf. 1930 Report, p. 399, 1935 Report, p. 437. 

2 Cf. the 1935 Report, p. 411, where the following figures are given for produc- 
tion in the clothing trades (excluding hosiery and boots and shoes) : 

1930 1935 
'ooo 'ooo 

Value of output returned * 13*396 116,856 

Estimated value at 1935 prices 102,000 116,856 

3 Cf. the 1930 Report, p. 391, and the 1935 Report, p. 406. 

4 I.e. the numbers of factories for which returns of production were made. 
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The Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories also 
comment on the growth of factory production in this period. The 
1933 report notes a 'marked improvement' in the clothing trade 
in the Leeds area and the more general use of labour saving machines 
for button attaching, 1 buttonhole making, edge-basting, felling, 
padding and pressing. Their introduction was probably hastened 
by the shortage of clothing workers in the Leeds district, noted in 
the reports from 1933 onwards. 

The local shortage of workers in this district led to the establish- 
ment of branch factories in other districts, particularly in the North 
East; John Barran & Co. for example opened a factory on the Team 
Valley Estate at Gateshead, in 1937, for the production of women's 
clothing, using 'green', or untrained, labour on conveyor belts. 
This spread of clothing factories to the Development Areas (pre- 
war 'Special Areas') was encouraged by legislation, 2 from 1934 
onwards, to provide financial assistance for new factories in areas 
most severely hit by the 1929-34 depression. Production of women's 
outerwear in the Development Areas was, however, very small in 
the 1930*8 ; the main growth of factory production was in London 
and neighbouring districts, in the Leeds, Manchester and Liverpool 
areas and, to a lesser extent, around Nottingham, Leicester and 
Birmingham. To give a few examples, C. & M. Sumrie Ltd. began 
producing women's tailored clothing in Leeds in 1938, J. & P. 
Jacobs Ltd. of Liverpool began women's dress production in 1936, 
and Tootals Ltd. opened their Bolton factory for the production of 
*Chesro* dresses in 1930. In London, L. Harris (Harella) Ltd. 
and Windsmoor Ltd. both opened large new factories for tailored 
coats and costumes in 1939 and Berketex Ltd. began producing 
their tailored women's dresses in 1937. In Shipley, near Leeds, 
Marldena Ltd. 3 built a large new factory for dress production at the 
end of the 1930*8. 

In the 1930*3, also, the quality of the products of the industry 
was beginning to change. Much of the early wholesale production 
was of poor quality. But, in the 1920*8, some pioneer producers 
made good quality tailored clothing and the supply of better quality 
tailored outerwear was increased by new producers in the 1930*8. 
In this decade also, supplies of good quality, ready-made dresses 

1 The different making-up processes and types of clothing machinery will be 
described in more detail in Chapter III. 

2 Cf. The Distribution of Industry, Cmd. 7640. 

3 This firm became part of the Thomas Marshall (Marlbeck) Ltd. organization in 
1935- 
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were increased, notably by Tootals, Berketex and Marldena. The 
growing supplies of good quality, factory made, garments helped to 
extend the market for ready-made clothing, by encouraging middle- 
class women to desert their dressmakers. 1 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRY IN 1939 

By 1939 women's outerwear production could be described as 
mainly a factory industry. In the 1935 Census of Production Re- 
port, retail bespoke production of women's and girls' outerwear 
was estimated to be only 1 1 per cent of the total output in the United 
Kingdom of firms employing more than ten workers. 

The Board of Trade's 2 inquiry into the clothing industry in 1942, 
made as a preliminary to war-time concentration measures, provides 
the most satisfactory statistical basis for a description of the industry 
in 1939. This inquiry was confined to wholesale clothing production 
and it did not cover factories where less than 10 operatives were 
employed. It is, moreover, not wholly representative of the 1939 
industry, as government contract work had already, in 1942, influ- 
enced methods of production and considerable labour withdrawals 
had been made under the 1941-42 designation 3 scheme; but the 
main structure of the industry had not been affected. This inquiry 
is particularly informative because of the separate grouping of the 
women's wholesale outerwear industry in many of its tables, which 
provides information not previously obtainable from Census of 
Production Reports. 

The employment figures (for the U.K.), for women's and girls' 
tailored outerwear, were 37,917 full-time factory workers and 6,733 
other 4 workers and, for dresses, blouses and household overall pro- 
duction, 33,275 full-time, and 8,282 other workers. 

The distribution of these workers in the various Ministry of 
Labour regions of the United Kingdom was approximately as 
follows : 

1 There are also signs in the 1930*8 of an increase in the supply of capital for 
women's outerwear production. It is difficult to collect evidence on this point, as 
most firms were (and still are) private companies or partnerships. But six firms of 
women's outerwear producers became public companies in the 1930*3 (compared 
with two in the 1920*5) and floated public issues of shares for amounts ranging from 
350,000 to 7S,ooo. 

2 Published in the Board of Trade Journal for September 29th, 1945, pp. 477-9. 

3 This was a planned transference of a number of 'mobile* women operatives 
to more essential work. 

4 These include sales, clerical and managerial staff, homeworkers and part-time 
factory workers (2 part-timers i full-time worker). 
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Women's and Girls' Dresses, Household 
Region Tailored Outerwear Overalls and Blouses 

o/ o/ 

/o /o 

London 50*0 48*0 

Eastern 4-2 1-3 

South 1-6 0-6 

South West 0-9 0-6 

Midlands 1-5 4-9 

N. Midlands 4-6 10-4 

North East 14-1 8-1 

North negligible 3*1 

NorthWest n-8 18-1 

Scotland 9-5 1-9 

Wales negligible negligible 

N. Ireland ii 2-7 

The predominance of London production in both branches of 
the industry can be seen immediately. This was due to a combina- 
tion of factors the pull of the market, the concentration of a large 
volume of specialized skills in the London labour force, the avail- 
ability of special training facilities at local technical colleges and 
evening institutes, the development of ancillary industries, such as 
pleaters, embroiderers and beltmakers, the localization of specialist 
suppliers of cloth, buttons and other trimmings in the area and, 
lastly, the close contact with fashion trends, which could be first 
observed in the best quality London products. In tailored outer- 
wear, the North East and North West regions, which can be identified 
with Leeds and district and the Manchester and Liverpool districts, 
respectively, were the other important production areas. For 
dresses, household overalls and blouses, Manchester 1 and Liverpool 
were the most important areas after London, with a fair amount of 
production in the Nottingham, Leicester and Birmingham districts 
of the North Midland region and some production in Leeds. 

There are no separate figures for the size distribution of women's 
outerwear factories but, for the clothing industry as a whole, the 
following table was given : 

1 The Manchester area can be extended to include nearby towns, such as Bolton 
and Macclesfield. 
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SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING FACTORIES 

Size Group No. Number of Establishments Number of Workers 
of Workers as % of the Total as % of the Total 

10-25 46 I2f 

26-50 23 15 

51-100 17 18 

101-200 8 19 

Over 200 6 36 

It can be seen that 45 per cent of the workers were employed in 
factories with less than 100 workers. For women's outerwear 
alone, the importance of the smaller factories was considerably 
greater, as the largest production units were mainly in the men's 
clothing industries in which the standardized nature of the products 
made the economies accruing from the use of mass-production 
methods most easily obtainable. 

It can be seen from these statistics that the industry was highly 
localized before the war and was predominantly one of small factories. 
Empirical research has shown that the few large factories (these can 
be roughly defined as employing more than 150 operatives) were 
mainly under 'English* or Gentile ownership while the small 
factories were predominantly Jewish. Mrs. Thomas 1 makes this 
distinction in her history of the Leeds men's tailored clothing indus- 
try, but it seems to have been equally typical of much of the pre-war 
women's tailored clothing and dressmaking industries, not only in 
Leeds, but also in Manchester, Liverpool and London. In all these 
districts there were a few large factories before the war and a large 
number of small factories or workshops. Historically the importance 
of these small units can be attributed to the leading part played by 
Jewish immigrants in the development of ready-made clothing 
production. The homeworker and 'sweated' workshop system of 
the early twentieth century developed into a multiplicity of small 
factories in the 1920*8. In Manchester, Leeds and London many 
of these small factories were outdoor units, in both the women's 
tailoring and dressmaking industries, although outdoor production 
was most important in the London area, where it comprised more 
than half the total production capacity. 

The Jewish master tailor, with his small workshop or factory, 
was often one of the pre-war immigrants who, in the early IQOO'S, 

1 Cf. ibid., pp. 20-2. 
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were 'sweated' homeworkers but who gradually improved their 
position by taking contracts for the production of clothing in bulk 
instead of working on piece rates as homeworkers. In 1920, the 
Master Ladies' Tailors' organization, composed of the proprietors 
of small Jewish workshops or factories in London, already had 250 
members and, by 1939, their number had trebled. All the members 
of the Master Ladies' Tailors' Organization were outdoor contractors 
who made garments, generally on a 'cut, make and trim' basis, from 
cloth provided by principal firms ; that is, the contractor was paid an 
agreed contract charge for cutting the garments, making them up and 
supplying the interlinings, buttons, thread etc. The principal 
firms included clothing manufacturers, with their own, indoor, 
factories, who found it convenient to use outdoor factories to meet 
some of their orders, department stores placing occasional contracts 
to supplement their purchases of ready-made clothing and specialist 
principal firms concentrating their activities on assessing the import- 
ance of different fashion trends, buying cloth, placing C.M.T. 
contracts and marketing the finished garments to retailers. This 
last group comprised a considerable part of the pre-war London 
fashion trade and they can be regarded as primarily manufacturers, 
in that they initiated and organized a large part of the total output of 
fashion clothing. In dress and blouse production there was a 
similar 1 development of outdoor production in the inter-war years 
and, in London particularly, a considerable part of the total output 
of high fashion dresses was made in outdoor factories. 

The pre-war women's outerwear industry can also be classified, 
according to grade of production, into model, medium quality and 
cheap. There are no statistics available about the relative importance 
of these three grades in 1939. But, from other evidence, it seems 
probable that the largest part of the production was at the cheap end 
of the trade and that 'model' production was comparatively un- 
important quantitatively, although it had a great influence on styling; 
it established the trends in fashion that were then adapted, first for 

1 It is difficult to collect information about pre-war, outdoor dress and blouse 
production, as there was no trade association for these contractors until the forma- 
tion of the Master Dressmakers' Association in 1942. 

An indication of the importance of the pre-war outdoor production of women's 
outerwear was the insistence of their principal firms, in both the tailoring and dress- 
making branches of the industry, on the inclusion of outdoor factories in the 
war-time designation and concentration schemes, as a result of which 609 outdoor 
factories were covered by nucleus certificates issued to principal firms under the 
war-time concentration scheme. It is perhaps significant that the main pressure for 
the inclusion of outdoor factories came from London principal firms, which suggests 
that in the provincial centres outdoor production was rather less important. 
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medium grade production and then for cheap production, with 
usually a season elapsing in the progress between grades. Geo- 
graphically, producers in Leeds and Manchester tended to make the 
cheaper grades of clothing. Leeds, for example, supplied many 
wholesalers with cheap tailored clothing and Manchester and Liver- 
pool were important sources of wholesale supplies of cheap dresses 
and blouses. But empirical research indicates that cheap quality 
garments were not generally made in the larger factories. Much of 
the output came from small factories; the larger factories in the 
provincial districts made good medium quality garments. This 
suggests that cheapness was not secured by the pre-war application 
of highly organized mass-production methods but by other means, 
such as the use of cheap fabrics, skimped sizing and low overheads. 
Similarly, in the London area, the larger factories tended to produce 
medium quality garments. In London, however, garments in all 
quality grades, from the best model to the cheapest garments, were 
made in the smaller factories. London was, moreover, the fashion 
centre of the industry and the garments produced in this area were 
made in more varied styles and had a higher fashion appeal than 
provincial products. In addition to the most expensive wholesale 
production, which was localized in London, garments in the medium 
and cheap quality grades also differed in their styling from provincial 
products. Cheap provincial products tended to be very standardized 
in their styling and medium quality products to be made in 'classic* 
or 'country' styles rather than in accordance with the latest fashion 
trends. 

Some information about pre-war methods of production is 
provided in the 1942 Board of Trade inquiry. Although the table 
reproduced below relates to the early war years, it can be regarded 
as generally typical of the industry in 1939, apart for the figures for 
conveyor-belt production. These appear, from empirical research, 
to over-estimate the pre-war importance of conveyor belts and it is 
probable that the placing of war-time clothing contracts encouraged 
their installation in the early war years. 

It can be seen that the individual, or 'making through', system 
was the usual method of production in the dressmaking industry 
and was also widely used in tailoring. 

The 'making through' system can be generally described as the 
making of a garment by a single skilled worker. In both tailoring 
and dressmaking factories, some parts of the garments, such as 
hems and buttonholes, were often sewn, by either hand or machine, 
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by other workers. In dressmaking particularly, the main assembly 
of the garment was undertaken by a single skilled machinist and the 
pre-war distinction between individual worker and sectional pro- 
duction was based on the smaller or greater use of other specialist 
workers to undertake preparatory or finishing operations. In 
tailoring, however, sectional production methods were, in many 
cases, a development of a system of division of labour which had 
originated in the Jewish tailoring workshops. There the master 
tailor usually had a team of workers, which he often recruited himself. 
He performed the most skilled making-up processes while less skilled 
machinists and tailors undertook the rest under his supervision. 
He was often paid a contract price per garment, out of which he paid 
his assistants. As the factory replaced the workshop the operatives 
were often organized in a similar way, with a head machinist in 
charge of a bench of assistants, whose work he organized and super- 
vised. In some factories the master tailor system, with its contract 
payment, remained unchanged up to the war; each master tailor 
being responsible for making up his allocation of cut garments under 
the general supervision of the factory owner or manager. 

Both the sectional and * making through' systems in use before 
the war were highly adaptable to the short production runs and 
multiplicity of styles required for the production of fashion garments. 
Moreover, based as they were on the use of skilled workers, their 
supervision required only a low degree of managerial skill. They 
were also particularly well adapted for use in the small factory. 
In the evidence given to the Working Party on Light Clothing 
it was said that many factories in the industry were small because of 
recent origin, but that in many cases they remained small because 
they were efficient production units. Few production economies 
would have resulted from increasing the size of the factory and 
diseconomies might have arisen because a smaller factory tended to 
have lower overhead costs per unit, resulting from economies in 
supervision and simpler record-keeping requirements. Moreover, 
for fashion production, the greater flexibility of the output of the 
small factory, its adaptability to fashion changes and the greater 
individuality of its products conferred a positive production ad- 
vantage. 

The competitive efficiency of the small factory probably accounts 
for the importance of the outdoor factory in the women's outerwear 
industry before the war, although considerable weight must also be 
given to the Jewish craftsman's preference for independence as the 
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proprietor of an outdoor factory. A small factory could, moreover, 
be equipped relatively cheaply, as most of the essential pre-war 
machinery and equipment was inexpensive, compared with the 
general run of industrial equipment. Machinery could be hired on 
easy terms, or bought on hire purchase, and small factories equipped 
with lockstitch machines could be rented for a small weekly sum. 
In the main clothing districts production processes that necessitated 
the use of specialist machines, such as buttonholing or embroidery, 
could be contracted out to small firms that specialized in performing 
these operations. Marketing problems were simplified by the 
outdoor system, which enabled the proprietor of a small factory to 
concentrate on production. It was therefore very easy for new 
producers to enter the industry, particularly at times of strong 
seasonal demand, when outdoor contracts were readily obtainable, 
and there was a constant tendency to over-production in the later 
1930*5. 

MARKETING 

The development of wholesale clothing production necessitated 
a corresponding expansion of facilities for marketing the increased 
supplies of ready-made clothing. Much of the impetus behind the 
earlier development of wholesale production in the years before 1914 
was provided by clothing wholesalers, who organized and financed 
production and distributed the finished garments to the large num- 
bers of independent drapers who retailed clothing. The growth 
of factory production, on the one hand, and large distributors 
(including department stores, multiples, variety chain stores and 
mail-order businesses), on the other, deprived the wholesaler of 
much of his importance. He tended, in the 1930*8, to become a 
specialist of one of four different types; firstly, an organizer of 
production in outdoor factories, that is, a 'principal firm' type of 
manufacturer supplying the retail trade; secondly, a wholesale 
agent for a group of retail stores and so, in effect, their central 
warehousing and buying agency; thirdly, a specialist wholesaler of 
women's fashion goods, supplying local drapery shops and small 
gown, or 'madam', shops with coats, costumes and dresses; or, 
lastly, a wholesaler of standard, or 'bread and butter' lines, such as 
children's wear, underwear and clothing for older women, which 
were not subject to sudden changes in styles before the war and which 
could be supplied to the larger retailers with large quantity discounts. 1 

1 These are generally four separate, not overlapping, groups. 
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The actual volume of the trade in women's outerwear handled by 
the wholesaler does not seem to have declined in the 1918-1939 
period. But the changeover from retail bespoke, to wholesale ready- 
made, production greatly increased the trade in ready-made clothing 
(as clothing previously supplied direct to the customer now passed 
between intermediaries) and, of this increased trade, the wholesaler 
proper, that is, of the last two of the above groups, secured a less 
than proportionate share. 

By the 1930*8 the bulk of the output of fashion outerwear was being 
distributed direct from manufacturer to retailer. In 1942, the report 
of the Board of Trade inquiry estimated that 67 per cent of women's 
tailored outerwear was sold direct to retailers and 33 per cent through 
wholesalers. Corresponding figures for women's dresses are 62 per 
cent and 38 per cent. Other figures, for 1938, are given by Jeffreys, 1 
for women's and children's outerwear, which indicate that 62-68 
per cent of the total retail sales in this year were direct from manu- 
facturer to retailer and 32-38 per cent through wholesalers. He 
also estimated the shares secured by the different groups of retailers ; 
and he has recently 2 provided revised figures, for 1939, of 16-18 
per cent for multiple shops and variety chain stores, 19-23 per cent, 
for department stores, 8-9 per cent, for co-operative societies, and 
50-57 per cent, for other retailers. 

The increased output of ready-made outerwear led to an expansion 
of facilities for its retail distribution, in the years after 1918. The 
most important contributions to this expansion were made by the 
department stores and multiple groups. 3 

The earliest department stores date from the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 4 Ponting Brothers, Shoolbred, Marshall and 
Snelgrove, the Civil Service Supply association and the Army and 
Navy Co-operative Society, in London, and Anderson's Royal 
Polytechnic, in Glasgow, for example, were all established as depart- 
ment stores before igoo. 5 After the turn of the century John Lewis 
and Co. Ltd. began to expand when they bought the Peter Jones 
store in Sloane Square, which was completely rebuilt and greatly 
extended in the 1930*8; in 1928 they acquired the T. J. Harries shop 

1 James B. Jeffreys, The Distribution of Consumer Goods, Chapter XXII, p. 321-2. 

2 James B. Jeffreys, Retail Trading in Great Britain, 1850-1950, p. 349. 

3 Their development is traced by Jeffreys in his Retail Trading in Great Britain, 
1850-1950. 

4 Whiteleys, which opened about 1860, is one of the earliest department stores in 
this country. Cf. Lawrence E. Neal, Retailing and the Public, p. 2. 

5 Cf. J. B. Jeffreys, ibid., p. 20. 
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in Oxford Street, which, in 1937, was rebuilt and extended into 
Cavendish Square. In 1909 Gordon Selfridge began building his 
large Oxford Street store. These are only two examples of the 
great expansion of department store trading which took place in 
the years between 1900 and 1939, not only in Central London but 
also in the London suburbs and in many provincial towns and cities. 

From the first, most department stores tended to concentrate on 
the sale of women's and children's clothing, although before 1914 
most women's outerwear was sold as bespoke garments or in the 
form of piece goods, for making up, either at home, or by retail 
dressmakers. Many were originally small retail drapery stores which 
adapted and expanded their selling facilities to cater for the new 
middle-class demand, after the first World War, for the ready-made 
goods that were tending to replace goods previously made at home 
or by specialist craftsmen. The increased supplies of ready-made 
outerwear fitted readily into department store methods of selling; 
the stocking of a wide range of attractive goods, the provision of many 
amenities to make shopping expeditions pleasant and comfortable 
and the use of extensive advertising 1 to attract large numbers of 
customers to their centrally situated premises. In the inter-war 
period, the department stores developed into an important channel 
for the distribution of women's outerwear, particularly for the 
garments with considerable fashion appeal made by many London 
factories. They provided the manufacturer with a large middle- 
class market, as their expert choice of stocks and their specialized 
methods of display combined to make ready-made outerwear more 
attractive generally than bespoke products. In their 'bargain 
basements', moreover, they catered for the needs and purses of 
customers in lower income groups. In these departments, service 
standards were severely cut, cheap clothing was stocked in bulk 
and, in this way, an extensive market was provided for the products 
of another group of manufacturers. In the industrial north and in 
suburban districts, some stores concentrated mainly on the sale of 
garments in lower price ranges which met the requirements of 
customers in the middle to low income groups. 2 

Some department stores opened their own factories to supply 
their retail store, after the 1914-18 war. But distribution rather than 
production was the main concern of the inter-war department stores ; 

1 John Lewis Ltd. and Bourne & Hollingsworth Ltd. were, however, important 
pre-war stores which did not advertise and which tried to offer goods at particularly 
reasonable prices. 

2 Cf. Jeffreys, ibid., pp. 344-5. 
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they tended to take the initiative in planning marketing, by placing 
considerable orders with manufacturers at the beginning of the 
production season and timing their advertising to the consumer, in 
the local and national press, to coincide with the deliveries of the 
completed garments to the stores. 

An important feature of department store .development, in the 
inter-war period, was financial integration, which resulted in the 
establishment of a few companies each controlling a number of 
stores. 1 The movement had begun before 1914. Joha Barker 
bought Ponting Brothers in 1907 and Harrods, DicKns and Jones, 
in 1914. But the main movement towards amalgamation was in 
the late 'ao's and early '30'$, The amalgamations in the i^o's 
were mainly for financial reasons ; the trading policies of the individual 
stores were not affected. These included the Debenham and 
United Drapery Stores groups, both established in 1927, and the 
Selfridge Provincial Stores group, established in 1926. But later 
amalgamations were made to develop a 'multiple' type of department 
store organization, with some measure of central control over buying 
and merchandising policies. These included the Great Northern 
and Southern stores, founded in 1936, and the John Lewis Partner- 
ship which bought the Selfridge Provincial Stores group in 1940. 
A pioneer firm in developing central buying in the early 1930'$ 
was Lewis's Ltd,, 2 with a group of four stores in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Glasgow which were carefully selected 
for the similarity of their markets. 

In the IQSO'S, the striking growth of department store trading 
was accompanied by the development of multiple store trading. 
There are two main types of multiple distributors for women's 
outerwear; the pre-war 'fixed-price' chain store, which is now 
generally known as a variety chain store, and the group owning a 
chain of specialist shops. Marks and Spencer Ltd. 3 were the earliest 
variety chain store group to undertake the distribution of women's 
outerwear and they are still the most important and progressive 
group in this field. Their expansion can be dated from their con- 
version into a public company in 1926, The 5$. upper price limit 
placed on garment prices limited their pre-war activities to the 
cheaper quality grades of women's outerwear. But it is interesting 

1 Cf. Jeffreys, ibid., p. 345- 

2 CL Neal, ML, pp. 23-4. 

a Marks and Spencer's interest in and development of the contract production of 
women's outerwear has greatly expanded since the war and a fuller consideration of 
its effects on the industry is reserved for Chapter VIII. 
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to note that in 1930-31 they distributed no fewer than i million 
dresses. 1 The British Home Stores and Littlewoods Ltd. were 
similar, although smaller, variety chain store groups, which developed 
in the 1930*3. Unlike F. W. Woolworth Ltd., whose low maximum 
prices made it impossible for them to stock the larger items of 
women's outerwear, these two store groups sold dresses, blouses and 
skirts in the cheaper price lines. 

Multiple stores of the second type, that is, chains of much smaller 
shops specializing in the sale of women's outerwear, also developed 
in the 1930*8. But they cannot be compared with the chains of 
men's outerwear multiples and shoe shops. Multiple trading in 
women's outerwear was on a much smaller scale and the finance and 
drive came from the retailer and not from the manufacturer. C. & 
A. Modes Ltd. were probably the most important firm in this field 
and their policy was to offer fashion goods at low prices. They 
were already established in I93O 2 and they began to combine 'mass 
production methods with a multiple distributive organization', by 
establishing their own women's outerwear factories to supply a part 
of their stock. Other multiple groups in the women's outerwear 
trade of the 1930*8, were Morrison's Associated Companies Ltd., 
Willsons (London and Provinces) Ltd., and Barnett-Hutton Ltd. 3 
They were all pioneers in developing specialized techniques for the 
retailing of fashion goods by mass-distribution methods. 

Before the war, however, the share of the total trade accounted for 
by the multiples was still small. But, through their efforts to reduce 
distribution costs, by bulk buying and, in most cases, by eliminating 
in their shops many of the * frills' which made department store 
trading more costly, they were widening and increasing the market 
for cheap, ready-made clothing and bringing it within the reach of 
the lower income groups who previously had purchased second-hand 
clothing. 

To give a balanced account of marketing facilities, it must be 
emphasized that more than half 4 the supplies of women's outerwear 
was distributed by small, unit shop, retailers in the 1930*8. These 
included not only local drapers' shops, particularly in small, market 
towns or in suburban districts, but also a growing number of specialist 

1 Cf. Neal, ibid., p. 51. 

2 Neal, ibid., p. 12. 

3 Jeffreys, Retail Trading in Great Britain, 1850-1950, p. 66. 

4 This may, possibly, be an overestimate for women's outerwear, as it is grouped 
in Jeffreys* figures with both children's outerwear and hosiery, which tend to be 
generally more typical of a small retail draper's stock than women's outerwear. 
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dress, or * madam* shops, as they are termed by the trade. There is 
little information available about the origins of these shops. It 
seems probable that they were the direct successors of the retail 
bespoke dressmaking establishments whose trading activities were 
curtailed by the expansion of ready-made clothing. The strength 
of their trading position lay in the personal contact between proprietor 
and regular customer which enabled the choice of stock to be closely 
related to the probable demand, so that the customer was attracted 
by garments which appealed to her particular taste. 

One feature of the pre-war industry, that has not so far been 
discussed, is the influence of fashion changes on the women's outer- 
wear industry. Its inclusion in this, marketing, section can be 
justified on the grounds that, to a considerable extent, it was through 
the retailer and his selling practices that fashion became a de- 
stabilising factor, leading to wide fluctuations in clothing output and 
heavy seasonal unemployment. 

Fashion exerts a major influence on the women's clothing industry. 
As the Working Party on Light Clothing 1 comments, 'It is fashion 
that makes the industry rather than the industry that makes fashion'. 
Before 1918, fashion was the prerogative of the wealthy few; for 
most women, fashions changed relatively slowly. But, with the 
establishment of a ready-made clothing industry for most grades of 
clothing, the vagaries of fashion began to have a direct impact on a 
large factory industry. 

Fashion exacted a heavy price, in the 1930*8, in seasonal unem- 
ployment. The Working Party on Heavy 2 Clothing made a thorough 
investigation of the problem, based on the available statistics. These 
show, that, in the 17 years before the war, for the tailoring industry 
as a whole, there was an average unemployment figure of 11-3 per 
cent. The average unemployment figure each year, in January, 
was 15*3 per cent and, in May, 6-2 per cent; these were the highest 
and lowest figures. There is no separate analysis of the impact of 
seasonal fluctuations on the women's tailoring industry, but it is 
probable that separate figures would have shown even greater 
fluctuations, because of the greater importance of fashion in this 
industry. The Working Party on Light 3 Clothing, of which 
women's dresses and blouses form a large part, estimated that short- 

1 Ibid., p. 12. 

2 Working Party Report on Heavy Clothing, Chap. 6. pp. 25-8, and Appendix I, 
p. 87-99. 

3 Working Party Report on Light Clothing, p. 22. 
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time working and unemployment, arising from seasonal fluctuations 
in production, caused the average factory employee to work for 
only 40 weeks in the year, before the war. They added that, if such 
fluctuations could be eliminated and the effective working year 
increased to 50 weeks, there would be an increase of 25 per cent in 
productivity without any increase in the labour force. 

The demand for clothing is inevitably seasonal, because it is 
conditioned by the weather and by the dates of national festivals; 
heavier clothing is bought in the autumn and lighter clothing in the 
spring, and new clothing is often bought for the Christmas, Easter 
or Whitsuntide holidays. Fluctuations in demand need not, how- 
ever, necessarily be reflected in fluctuations in production, if orders 
from distributors are spread evenly over the year, or if the manu- 
facturer can make in advance of orders." But this presupposes that 
either the manufacturer or the distributor is prepared to hold stock, 
particularly in the slack periods between the main retail selling 
seasons. Apart from the financial costs of holding stocks, the major 
impediment is fashion, which makes it difficult for manufacturer or 
distributor to estimate in advance which styles will prove popular 
with the consumer. Wholesalers in other industries perform im- 
portant stock holding functions but, with a few exceptions, whole- 
salers tended to avoid dealing in fashion clothing before the war. 
The retailers, particularly the department stores, developed a rigid 
buying system in the inter- war years. Fashion garments were 
bought on a seasonal basis ; the initial orders for autumn and winter 
stock being placed about May each year and similar orders for spring 
and summer stock about October. The end of each buying season 
was marked by half-yearly sales, in January and July, for the autumn- 
winter and spring-summer season, respectively. Deliveries to the 
stores generally tapered off some weeks before the sales ; in November 
for winter clothing, April for spring clothing and May for summer 
dresses. Moreover, the initial seasonal orders tended to be only a 
part of their total orders for the season. For a large part of their 
seasonal requirements they relied on repeat orders for deliveries 
from manufacturers at one or two weeks* notice. 'Madam' shops 
generally bought their stock on a very 'hand to mouth* basis. 

The result of these buying policies and the inability or unwilling- 
ness of manufacturers to hold stocks was over-employment in the 
clothing factories in certain rush periods, punctuated by periods of 
short-time working and unemployment. 1 Producers, particularly 
1 Cf. Working Party Report on Light Clothing, p. 44, 
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the relatively few larger manufacturers, could * cushion' themselves to 
some extent against seasonal fluctuations by producing 'stable' 
garments which were not as subject to changes in demand; these 
included children's garments and outsizes. They could produce 
special lines for selling cheaply at sales, supply variety chain stores 
(who were prepared to give regular forward contracts), make goods 
for export or government contracts or, finally, produce garments of 
such good quality that distributors were willing to take deliveries 
throughout the year. They could also use outdoor factories for 
their additional seasonal supplies and so throw the problem of 
seasonal unemployment back on to the contractor, to some extent. 
But the effectiveness of these measures was limited ; many factories 
had to reduce their staffs between the seasonal peaks; the smaller 
producer, particularly the outdoor contractor, was exposed to the 
full force of seasonal changes in demand. 1 Most contractors made 
new contracts each season; the volume of work available tended to 
fluctuate considerably, so that they could not estimate with any 
certainty the demand for their services. 2 Apart from social costs, 
the seasonal nature of employment in the industry inflated women's 
clothing prices, as they had to cover extra payments for over-time 
working during the season and for the retention of at least a nucleus 
of skilled workers in the slack periods. Prices also had to cover the 
risk of losses arising from the need for the manufacturer to sell 
off, or 'job', unsold cloth or garments at low prices at the end of the 
season. 

Seasonal fluctuations in orders were an important cause of the 
tendency towards over-production that developed in the 1930*8, 
when supply began to outstrip demand. 3 On the supply side, there 
were ample supplies of cloth that could be bought on long term 

1 These fluctuations in production seem to have affected practically all the pre- 
war manufacturers of women's outerwear. Before actually visiting clothing 
factories it was thought that the larger manufacturers, particularly those in the 
provinces, who made garments with rather less fashion appeal than London pro- 
ducts, might have been able to avoid seasonal unemployment. But it was found 
that these producers had had to work on a seasonal pattern of orders which forced 
them to introduce short time working or lay-off operatives for some weeks of the 
year. The worst seasonal fluctuations were, however, in the London fashion trade. 
Outdoor factories in London seem to have been in production for only about 
30 weeks in the year. 

2 The contractor's position is summed-up in the following quotation from a 
trade source: 'The pre-war history of the contractor does not make bright or 
entertaining reading. His business became a seasonal one, punctuated by long 
spells of slackness, and with the prevailing trend of forcing down prices to un- 
economic levels he was at the mercy of certain unscrupulous elements, with 
disastrous effects on the structure of the industry.' 

3 Cf. The Working Party Report on Light Clothing, p. 1 1. 
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credit 1 terms, which often permitted the sale of the finished garment 
before the time of payment for the cloth; machinery was relatively 
inexpensive and easily hired and making-up processes appeared 
simple; so that many new firms entered the industry with insufficient 
financial backing. Their entry was made possible by the pressure 
of demand at the height of the season. New producers easily secured 
orders at this time; but the seasonal orders soon diminished and 
they were often left with unsold stocks and the need for financing 
themselves in the inter-seasonal slack period. They frequently 
found themselves short of money to meet even weekly wage payments 
and had hastily to sell their stocks at cut prices. The result of over- 
production was considerable instability, which showed itself in 
seasonal unemployment, 2 in a high rate of bankruptcy, in fierce price 
competition and in a tendency to cut prices in order to obtain sales 
at any price, often at the expense of quality, so that much clothing 
was made from poor quality material and to low making standards. 3 
Shoddy production was particularly prevalent in dressmaking 
(although it was also found in tailored garments) and the desire to 
remedy this unsatisfactory state of affairs probably accounts for the 
very willing co-operation of the light clothing industry with the Board 
of Trade in connection with the improvement in making and sizing 
standards for light clothing which resulted from the war-time 
Making of Civilian Clothing (Restrictions) Orders. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the development of the industry 
into a highly organized machine for producing ready-made clothing 
by factory methods dates from about 1920; for dressmaking the 
appropriate date is perhaps as late as 1930. In the pre-war period 
there was a considerable amount of technical innovation, in connec- 
tion with clothing machinery, that was mainly dependent on technical 
progress in the United States. Factory production methods were, 
however, generally undeveloped, in that, within the factory, there 
was little application of the managerial techniques that were necessary 
to secure the fullest and most economical use of the available 
machinery. Factories of all sizes tended to be collections of indi- 
vidually skilled workers rather than highly organized manufacturing 

1 Two months was the normal credit period for cloth. Cash was often paid by 
distributors for finished garments. Cf. The Light Clothing Working Party Report, 
p. 10. 

2 The Working Party Report on Light Clothing, ibid., p. 45, attribute seasonal 
unemployment 'perhaps mainly* to pre-war under-consumption, i.e. to excess 
productive capacity. 

8 la discussing pre-war competition, members of the industry frequently refer 
to 'the law of the jungle * as being the guiding principle. 
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units. Moreover, manufacturers had little direct contact with the 
consumer; few owned retail shops or undertook consumer advertis- 
ing. 1 They approached their markets through the distributors. 
Developments in distribution in the inter-war period provided 
manufacturers with a wide network of retail outlets. But the large 
number of producers and the small size of the typical production 
unit, the relative unimportance of wholesalers in the distribution of 
the industry's fashion products and the retailers' seasonal buying 
policies imposed on the industry a seasonal pattern of production, 
which resulted in considerable fluctuations in employment, over- 
production and financial instability. 



1 It is, perhaps, significant that, in their account of 'Advertising Expenditure 
and the Revenue of the Press* in 1935, Nicholas Kaldor and Rodney Silverman 
give figures for consumer advertising by manufacturers of industrial overalls, rain- 
wear, socks, boots and shoes, handkerchiefs, underwear and corsets (e.g. Table XII. 
PP- page 32) but do not make any reference to advertising by women's outerwear 
manufacturers. 



CHAPTER II 
THE WAR-TIME AND POST-WAR INDUSTRY 

BETWEEN the wars, factory production of ready-made garments 
gradually replaced bespoke production as the main source of women's 
outerwear supplies. This placed the industry technically in advance 
of any other country except the United States. But, in comparison 
with many other industries in this country (even with other clothing 
industries), women's outerwear can be regarded as a very young 
industry in 1939. It had all the characteristics of such an industry; 
it was fiercely competitive and composed mainly of small firms, of 
whom many were financially unstable. There were few large 
factories and the full potentialities of the available machines had 
not been realized because of lingering handicraft traditions and 
methods. There were only a handful of public companies and the 
typical firm was the small, family, private company or partnership. 
There was little of the development of larger production and financial 
units and of the horizontal, lateral or vertical integration typical of 
a secondary stage in industrial development. Many of these pre- 
war characteristics are still found in much of the industry today; 
they may perhaps be endemic in an industry based on fashion. But 
in the past fifteen years there have been important changes which have 
resulted in developments, described by one trade association as a 
'revolution,' 1 affecting both production and marketing techniques. 
It is on these changes that this research has been focused and they 
will be analyzed and discussed in the main section of the report. 

In this chapter the causes and nature of these changes are con- 
sidered, in three sections arranged chronologically and covering 
the war period, 1940-6, the immediate post-war years, 1946-50, 
and the latest period included in this survey, 1951-5. It is hoped 
that this, second, introductory chapter will provide a general back- 
ground for the detailed discussion of innovations in Parts II, III 
and IV. 

1 Cf. The Present Position of the Apparel and Fashion Industry, The Apparel and 
Fashion Industry's Association, 1950, p. 69: 'A revolution has taken place behind 
the smoke-screen of war-time conditions.' 
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could make in a production period ; and, finally, they fixed minimum 
standards of make. The light clothing manufacturers were particu- 
larly co-operative about fixing minimum standards and, at special 
meetings with members of the British Standards Institution, they 
drew up comprehensive schedules of minimum garment measure- 
ments for different sizes and fixed minimum production standards, 
covering the number of machine stitches per inch and the width, 
type and finish of seams, which were incorporated and made obliga- 
tory on the industry generally in a revised Order. In this way, for 
dresses, blouses and household overalls, a standard of make was 
established that eliminated the shoddy garments typical of much 
pre-war production; there was no parallel co-operation on the tailor- 
ing side of the industry. The style restrictions greatly reduced the 
variety of styling and finish and fashions changed little until after the 
war. Although rationing had already encouraged a demand for a 
standard style of garment which would not easily 'date' when worn 
for several years, the 'austerity' orders gave the final official seal of 
approval to the elimination of fashion changes. 

Another important part of the utility control was the designation 
scheme, introduced at the end of 1941 and transformed into a con- 
centration scheme in 1943-4. Under the designation scheme, a list 
was compiled of producers who undertook to reserve at least 75 per 
cent of their total capacity for Government contract work, utility 
production and/or production for export. In return for this under- 
taking, each designated factory was given a designation certificate, 
which protected its premises against requisition and its labour 
(except for the 20-25 age group, in the heavy clothing industry) 
against call-up. In addition, a designated factory was given quar- 
terly allocations of cloth certificates for priority supplies of utility 
cloth. The concentration certificates brought similar advantages, 
although the main reason for concentration was to enable the 
authorities to re-consider their needs and to secure additional factory 
space and labour at the expense of the clothing industry, in the 
areas where they were most needed. The main result of concentra- 
tion, for women's outerwear production, was a reduction of capacity 
in Leeds, Manchester and the Midlands and an increase in the rela- 
tive importance of production in the London area and in Scotland, 
where most of the nucleus firms were situated. The concentration 
scheme was discontinued in the summer of 1946, as the supply of 
factory space and labour became more plentiful, and the cloth alloca- 
tion system a little earlier. 
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Once they had become accustomed to it, manufacturers found 
many advantages in this production control. Their labour forces, 
if restricted, were relatively stable and moreover, in London par- 
ticularly, the ' permitted labour force* was often supplemented by 
foreign or married labour, which was outside the controls. Their 
supplies of utility cloth were protected and most designated and 
nucleus firms seem to have secured reasonably adequate supplies. 
Moreover, the possession of cloth certificates made them good 
customers of the cloth suppliers and so helped them to secure any 
additional supplies of 'free* utility cloth or non-utility cloth that were 
currently available. Designated and nucleus firms thus tended to 
become a favoured race. The main reason for the refusal of designa- 
tion certificates was size ; a labour force of 25 per factory was generally 
required. This probably encouraged production in larger units at 
the expense of smaller, undesignated units. But it is difficult to 
generalize, as many undesignated factories survived the war 1 and 
many small outdoor factories were able to participate in the designa- 
tion scheme, by linking their fortunes with principal firms whose 
production was based not on their own, 'indoor', but on 'outdoor*, 
factories. Outdoor contractors who were prepared to undertake 
to reserve 75 per cent of their capacity for a designated (later nucleus) 
firm were given designation sub-certificates to protect their premises 
and labour. 

These controls were one of the more successful of the Govern- 
ment's attempts to make the best use of scarce resources in war-time. 2 
But, for the purposes of the present report, it is the effects of these 
controls on the structure and development of the women's outerwear 
industry that are of primary importance. These effects were not 
anticipated, or consciously intended as a generally beneficial influence, 
by the war-time controllers. 3 They were, however, recognized by 
the industry; this is shown in the following extract from a leader, 
headed 'Does Control Pay Makers-Up?' in the Drapers' Record.** 

1 Cf. Women's Wear News, January 25th, 1945, p. 10. Editor's Comments: 
'Mostly undesignated firms have been able to carry on, some have even prospered.' 

2 Evidence of this is the introduction of a similar utility scheme for furniture in 
1944 and also the opinion of the authors of Civil Industry and Trade, pp. 4.76-7. 
Moreover, H. E. Wadsworth, the war-time head of the Cotton Board, has said that 
the war-time utility scheme * provided us with civilian clothing probably more 
durable and possibly cheaper than any other belligerent, enabled us to release 
more resources for the war effort and to ration ourselves more severely in terms of 
yardage than Canada or the United States'. The Utility Cloth and Clothing 
Scheme, Review of Economic Studies, Vol. XIV, 1949-50. 

3 This view is based on the author's personal experience as one of these con- 
trollers. 

I^,** leoiw* r\f Taniiatrr T--f-Vi Trt/iA r <9 A 
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* Why is it some producers appear keen on the retention of some 
measure of control ? The reason is that the trade as a whole has 
never been so prosperous as it has been during the past six years. 

Although coupons limited demand and shortage of material 
and labour restricted output, concentration cut down overheads ; 
selling costs were reduced; austerity simplified production in 
various directions and helped towards "longer runs"; all nucleus 
firms and their " lodgers" were guaranteed supplies of utility 
materials at the specified prices and a manufacturer with big 
utility cloth orders to place was likely to get his fair share of any 
general (non-utility) material available. No new manufacturers 
could start up in competition, unless granted a coupon float; 
all makers of utility were assured of their costs, plus a fixed profit 
on turnover, subject to ceiling prices and those ceilings offered 
an inducement to supply to the retail direct; while the rate of 
stock turn increased considerably.' 

A letter to the Women's Wear News 1 makes a similar favourable 
comparison of war-time and pre-war conditions. It is headed, * Is it 
a Permanent Cure ? ' and continues : 

'In the good old bad old days, pre-1939, the clothing industry 
particularly with regard to our section of it (women's clothing) 
was hardly a healthy specimen. There were many commercial 
ailments, from the simple one of discount over-deducted, 2 ... to 
the serious, but less prevailing one of accounts not paid at all. 

It succumbed to the contagious cancelities, (of delivery con- 
tracts) at the slightest sign of goods ordered and threatening to 
miss the market (that is, the season) and isolated outbreaks were 
even notified of retailers waiting until wholesalers' fixtures were 
cluttered up with out-of-season merchandise before offering to 
take the most attractive at 50 per cent off. 

People started to read trade journals at the back to find out 
"who had gone up the spout this week". 

What a change today! What an amazing return to health. 
Buyer respects seller and no one passes the zoth of the month 
owing a farthing and such a thing as cancelling an order is unheard 
of. ... Credit inquiry organizations are feeling a draught and 
trade journals can sell their commerical information pages to 
advertisers. 

1 Cf. The issue of January 25th, 1945, p. 27. 

2 By the distributor, presumably. 
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It has taken a war to bring about this restoration the restriction 
of the diet of supply to meet the raving appetite of demand. But 
will it be a permanent cure ? * 

These comments are interesting both because the first writer 
attributes the prosperity and stability of the industry to Government 
controls and because of the picture drawn, in the second quotation, 
of pre-war trading conditions. 

There is no doubt that the strength of the war-time demand for 
clothing and the shortage of clothing supplies would, in any case, 
have provided the women's outerwear manufacturer with a good 
market for any clothing he could produce and this would have led 
to high profit margins. But it is doubtful whether, without the 
controls, the industry would have emerged from the war as generally 
stable and prosperous as it was in 1946. 

The typical war-time manufacturer can be regarded as the owner 
of a designated or nucleus factory, who from about 1942 onwards 
enjoyed regular supplies of cloth at controlled prices on which he 
was able to take a reasonable and regular margin of profit. This 
margin was probably larger than the price controllers had intended, 
because the 'cost plus' provisions of the orders, designed to limit 
manufacturers' profits to 7 per cent 1 on costs, were largely inoperative 
and the cash maximum (or ceiling) prices of the price control orders 
tended to become fixed prices. But profit margins generally were 
below customary pre-war ones, particularly for manufacturers of 
fashion clothing. The reason for the manufacturer's prosperity 
lay in the certainty of his profit margin and the absence of the usual 
offsetting, end of season, losses. His normal pre-war trading risks 
were removed, because of the strength of war-time demand and 
because of the virtual elimination of fashion changes. The impact 
of the season on production was ended; he could deliver his garments 
to the distributor as soon as they were ready; he no longer had to 
hold stocks and the rate of turnover of his working capital (and so his 
yearly profits) was increased. 

War-time conditions led, moreover, to an important change in 
the balance of power between cloth supplier, manufacturer and 
distributor. Before the war, over-production and keen competition 
placed the distributor (who was usually a retailer) in the strongest 
position. He was in direct contact with the consumer and took 
the initiative in fixing prices and enforcing conditions of supply. 

1 Tn Mav. TQAI. this was reduced to oer cent. 
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Similarly, as there were ample supplies of cloth before the war, the 
maker-up was in a strong position regarding the timing of cloth 
deliveries and cloth prices. The normal effect of war-time cloth 
shortages would have been a reversal of these positions, with the 
cloth manufacturer or merchant in a stronger bargaining position 
than the maker-up and the maker-up in a correspondingly stronger 
position vts-d-vis the distributor. But the position of the maker-up 
regarding cloth supplies was strengthened by the price controls and 
the cloth allocation system, which both gave him priority in securing 
the limited supplies of cloth and restricted the price he paid for it. 
The designated or nucleus maker-up was therefore in a particularly 
favoured position, as most of his uncertainties about cloth supplies 
and prices were removed and, at the same time, he had a strong 
demand for his products and could make his own conditions about 
delivery dates with the distributor. 

Manufacturers used their favourable trading position to further 
reduce the scope of the wholesaler. Direct selling 1 to the retailer 
increased and the larger, retailers, such as department stores, tended 
to be favoured at the expense of the smaller, independent retailers. 
These changes in distribution were encouraged by the price control 
orders, which specified the same maximum prices for deliveries to 
all retailers, and which, moreover, quoted the same maximum prices 
for manufacturers' sales to either wholesalers or retailers. A manu- 
facturer supplying a wholesaler had therefore to supply his garments 
at 17! per cent below the ceiling price. 

Some manufacturers began to strengthen their trading position 
(possibly with a view to retaining their market under more difficult, 
post-war, trading conditions) by branding their garments and 
advertising to the consumer in the daily press and in women's 
magazines. Before the war manufacturers' brands had tended to be 
applied only to garments of particularly high quality. In some 
cases manufacturers had attached retailers' or wholesalers' brands to 
their products. But during the war the practice of branding became 

1 There is considerable evidence of this in the trade Press. For example, in the 
Drapers' Record of November 2ist, 1942, p. 12, there is a leader on the subject of 
' New Direct Sellers ', in which it is pointed out that 'such firms usually limit their 
accounts to large stores and by side-tracking the merchants (wholesalers) deprive 
the small retailer of supplies *. 

In November (25th), 1944, p. 16, the Drapers 9 Record returned to the attack. 
e With maximum prices unchanged, a number of coat, suit and dress manufacturers 
now say that they cannot produce for sale to the wholesale at prices which show 
wholesalers their permitted mark-up, and therefore must approach the shops. But 
having no countrywide selling organization for sales, they are restricted to com- 
paratively few houses (retailers).' 
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widespread in the industry. Consumer, or goodwill, advertising 
was on a considerable 1 scale and was designed to bring the manu- 
facturer's name to the notice of the consumer so that she would ask 2 
for his products by name, instead of following the usual pre-war 
practice of trusting to the reputation of the shop she patronized 
to guarantee the quality of her purchases. It was therefore an 
aspect of the change in the balance of power 3 between manufacturer 
and distributor and is a sign of the growing control by the manu- 
facturer over the marketing of his products, typical of the imperfect 
markets in much of the industrial field, but rare, under pre-war 
conditions, in the highly competitive women's outerwear industry. 

War conditions also brought a change in the balance of power 
within the industry, as the position of the outdoor contractor was 
strengthened. Before the war the outdoor contractor had borne 
the brunt of seasonal fluctuations in demand and his position had 
been, in general, the most precarious of all producers. But war- 
time labour scarcities made his contribution to production particu- 
larly important, as much of the labour in the small outdoor factories 
was foreign or otherwise ineligible for call-up. These conditions 
would, in any case, have tended to increase the scale and regularity 
of the principal firms' contracts. The improvement in the demand 
for contractors' services can be seen in advertisements in the trade 
press, which practically all included the words *full support' or 
* regular work guaranteed ' . Their position was further strengthened 
by official action, in the form of designation and nucleus sub-certi- 
ficates which tied the contractor to a principal firm on a long-term 
contract basis. This was new to the industry and the contractors, 
through their trade associations, made strenuous and prolonged, 

1 Cf. Fortnightly Review of the Drapers* Chamber of Trade, April 7th, 1942, p. 6, 
where it is pointed out that the * Third Schedule of the Utility Apparel Order, 
S.R. & O. 1942, No. 75, limits advertising expenses to expenses only sufficient to 
ensure the adequate distribution of products in the home market*. 

2 Cf. Women's Wear News, September isth, 1945, p. 17, where the following 
quotation is given of the views of a 'well-known coat and suit manufacturer*. 
'Women learn to appreciate a certain make of coat, suit or dress and will remain 
faithful to it for life ... it is an undoubted fact that the use of a branded name is 
essential to marketing success.* 

3 Cf. Women's Wear News, January nth, 1945, p. 10, in the editor's column: 
'Retailers are still bothered by instances of excessive consumer advertising. It has 
been a good deal less in the last 12 months than in the earlier period when it was not 
only obvious but prompted an attempt by at least one manufacturers* organization 
to control it. It is the larger retailers who are still concerned, particularly because 
it is alleged that retailers featuring manufacturers' brands in their own (advertising) 
space are in some cases given supply preferences . . . this cuts across the war-time 
economy of fair shares for all, and also establishes a dangerous precedent, at least 
some retailers think so, for the transitional (post-war) period.* 
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although unsuccessful, attempts to make long-term contracts 1 an 
established practice in the industry, after the end of the concentration 
scheme. Outdoor contractors also used their improved bargaining 
position to raise their making charges, which, particularly for non- 
utility production, reached excessive levels. 2 This probably con- 
tributed to their failure to establish a permanent long-term contract 
system. 

Apart from these structural changes, there was a change in the 
products of the industry which had repercussions on production 
methods. The austerity restrictions resulted in a simplification of 
styling which eliminated many of the fussy types of trimming which 
had been typical of much pre-war production. Line rather than 
trimming became important in garment styling and this made 
women's clothing more suitable for mass-production. For utility 
production, the range of cloths and colours was severely restricted 
and this, combined with the practical elimination of fashion changes, 
made possible longer runs in production than under pre-war con- 
ditions of highly diversified styling. Two-thirds of the firms that 
replied to a questionnaire circulated by the Board of Trade 3 in 1943 
showed increases of between 25 per cent and 75 per cent per worker, 
and they attributed these savings mainly to the effect of the style 
restrictions in reducing trimmings and simplifying styles. There 
is some evidence also that the longer runs in production and simpli- 
fication of styling facilitated the further adaptation to women's 
outerwear production of the mass-production methods widely used, 
before the war, in men's tailoring and shirt production. A further 
encouragement to the adoption of mass-production methods was the 
experience gained by a number of women's outerwear firms in 
making uniforms and other products for the Ministry of Supply. 

* Cf. Women's Wear News, November ist, 1945, p. i. Here there is quoted the 
opinion of the Master Ladies* Tailors* Organisation that 'no six weeks seasonal work 
as in the past must be permitted. There must be no return to the 1936-8 system*. 

Cf. also Women's Wear News, March 2Oth, 1947, p. 4, where there is a report of a 
speech by the Chairman of the Light Clothing Contractors' Association (previously 
the Master Dressmakers' Association) : * It is no exaggeration to say that the (pre- 
war) method of engaging contractors could be likened to employing casual labour 
at the docks and, because of haphazard planning and distribution by principal 
firms, there was no continuity of work, with its inevitable consequences of unstable 
employment and ultimate chaos. The Board of Trade concentration scheme 
proved very successful ... in ensuring maximum production with the rninirnum 
amount of labour.' 

2 In the Draper's Record, May 2nd, 1942, p. 33, it is reported 'that a number of 
dress, suit and coat houses are complaining of greatly increased prices being 
charged by outworkers for makingup *. 

3 Cf. Civil Industry and Trade* p. 478. 
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Apart from the standardized nature of the products, the Ministry 
provided some valuable technical advice on factory organization. 1 

It can be seen that, by the end of the war, there was a change in 
the outlook of the industry. It was stable and prosperous and 
technical production problems rather than selling problems were the 
main pre-occupation of the typical producer. In the immediate 
post-war years, there was an attempt to apply both the profits 
and the experience gained from war-time production to produc- 
tion under the easier labour conditions which followed the end of 
hostilities. 

1946-1950 

The government controls were a less stabilizing influence after 
the war and they were frequently regarded by the manufacturer as 
unnecessary hindrances to production and sales. Consumer ration- 
ing was retained until March 1949, in the face of growing opposition 
from the industry. Much of this was provoked by the frequent 
changes in the number of coupons allocated for each rationing period 
and the modifications of the length of the rationing periods, that 
were made administratively necessary by the need to encourage 
exports at the expense of home demand, by post-war fuel crises and 
by persistent shortages of certain types of clothing, such as shirts 
and children's clothing. Manufacturers complained that all this 
made it difficult for them to plan production and blamed any piling- 
up of stocks on inadequate coupon issues. But coupon control 
continued to shelter the industry from an influx of new producers. 
Moreover, the considerable issues of coupons given to demobilized 
ex-servicemen and the down-pointing of many types of women's 
clothing from 1947 onwards greatly reduced its severity. 

The Utility Scheme was retained until 1952, also amid growing 
opposition from the industry. With the ending of cloth allocations 
in 1946, the scheme lost much of its popularity with manufacturers. 
Firms which had previously received regular cloth supplies- through 
their cloth certificates now had to compete with .other manufacturers 
for supplies ; the small manufacturer, typical of a large part of the 
industry, was placed at a serious disadvantage. Moreover, the 
doubling of Purchase Tax on non-utility clothing (to 33 per cent 
of the wholesale price), in 1947, increased the demand for utility 

1 Several of the more progressive production managers encountered on visits to 
factories were managing factories engaged on Ministry of Supply contract work 
during the war. 
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cloth, by increasing the price differential between best quality 
utility clothing and non-utility products. The position of the cloth 
supplier was strengthened; there was tendency for a * squeeze' 1 to 
be applied to the maker-up and for sales of utility cloth to be con- 
ditional on the purchase of a quantity of non-utility cloth which 
was not wanted. 

Between 1946 and 1952, the utility control tended to become 
increasingly a method by which a considerable part of the total 
supplies of clothing were exempt from Purchase Tax. 2 Since the 
continuance of rationing maintained the demand for better-quality 
clothing, the range of utility cloths was considerably extended to 
include higher-priced cloths, under pressure from the industry, as 
producers tried to meet the demand for garments that were both of 
good quality and outside the range of Purchase Tax. 

The retention of the utility scheme had two important effects on 
the post-war industry. The first was a division of production into 
two parts, generally termed utility and 'general*. For utility gar- 
ments, production runs tended to be longer, styles were plainer and 
more standardized and cloth less varied. ' General' production was 
usually high priced (even before the addition of Purchase Tax), 
produced on a much smaller scale (either in smaller production units, 
such as outdoor factories, or in a separate section of a large factory) 
much more varied in styling and, frequently, more lavishly trimmed. 
It can be regarded as generally falling within, or a little below, the 
price and quality range of pre-war ' model ' production. The second 
effect was a discouragement of innovations in cloth production 3 
and particularly of the use-development of apparel cloths in the 
new man-made fibres, which were not included in the utility 
range. It was only after the end of the utility scheme in 1952 

1 Apparel and Fashion Industries 9 Association Report (1950), p. 34: 'Either he 
must pay more for his cloth by purchasing through artificial channels of supply * 
(that is, through wholesalers who took an additional 10 per cent margin on the 
manufacturer's price), 'or he must pay the price demanded as if buying non-utility 
and then have the cloth converted to utility with the whole price difference falling 
on him/ 

2 The Report of the Purchase Tax/Utility Committee, Cmd. 8452, February 1952, 
para. 20. 

3 Wadswortjb, ibid, pointed out that the continuance of utility cloth specifications 
(and here he was referring particularly to non-wool cloth), had a crippling effect on 
industrial progress. ' Can we regard the status quo as satisfactory ? ' he commented. 
'Would it be unfair to say that after six years a generation of executives is growing 
up who regard many home market groups of cloth construction as fixed and 
immovable, in permanent demand, irrespective of raw material prices, machinery 
costs, production methods, consumer tastes or scientific industrial development?* 
His final conclusion is that the removal of the utility control would result in a 
'predictable increase in consumer satisfaction*. 
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that the new man-made fibres began to be widely used for women's 
clothing. ' 

In spite of the many trading difficulties that were attributed to 
the post-war controls, 1 women's outerwear manufacturers generally 
enjoyed considerable prosperity in the 1946-50 period. This 
resulted from the continued post-war inflation, the redistribution 
of income of the war and post-war years, in the form of increased 
wages and changes in the incidence of taxation, and the welfare 
subsidies (notably subsidized food and housing) which all encouraged 
a strong demand for clothing. The war-time producers still enjoyed 
a monopoly of production and they strengthened their trading 
position in this period. The larger mantle firms and some of the 
dress and blouse producers developed their control over market- 
ing by expanding their advertising allocations. Six firms, five 
of them London-based manufacturers, were able to float public 
issues of shares in the years 1946-8, to finance post-war expan- 
sion. 

Many London producers seem to have been particularly prosper- 
ous at this time. This can be attributed to the pre-war concentration 
of fashion production in London, as, with the growing demand for 
better quality clothing, it was the products of the London fashion 
houses, more standardized in their utility ranges than before the 
war, but still attractively styled, that were in particularly strong 
demand. Moreover, most of the London producers had small war- 
time factories and so had been able to retain more of their labour than 
many provincial producers. They were able to retain and, in many 
cases, expand, their pre-war markets, during the war. 2 They had, 
moreover, been able to concentrate mainly on civilian production, 
as their small factories were not generally suitable for government 
contract work and their non-utility 3 production had been particularly 
profitable. 

At the same time, the impact of the war and the utility scheme 
had considerably changed their type and methods of production. 
Some producers who had concentrated on 'model' production before 
the war applied for designation and nucleus certificates to protect 

1 There was a tendency to blame the controls for trading difficulties due to the 
manufacturers' own actions or to other external factors, such as the post-war fuel 
shortages. 

2 The impression received after visiting a number of provincial factories is that 
production by London-based manufacturers is generally larger than before the 
war and that the relative importance of pre-war provincial manufacturers has fallen. 

3 The small London factory was the main source of war-time non-utility produc- 
tion. 
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their labour and factory premises and then adapted their factories 
to the longer runs and more standardized styling of utility production. 
London producers found that cramped accommodation in their 
London factories provided only limited scope for a reorganization 
of production methods and, as soon as the war ended, a number of 
manufacturers began looking for suitable provincial factories. Some 
were principal firms who had relied wholly or mainly on outdoor 
production before the war and, for them, the excessive kvel of 
outdoor making charges was an added incentive. Other 'indoor' 
manufacturers who had outgrown their London factories found it 
difficult to extend them or build new premises, because of the London 
Plan 1 which was designed to discourage an expansion of industry in 
London. Moreover, in London and in the other two main clothing 
districts, Leeds and Manchester, there was a chronic shortage of 
clothing operatives. All these causes combined to encourage a 
transference of women's outerwear production from London and (to 
a much lesser extent from Manchester and Leeds) to the Develop- 
ment Areas, where there were considerable supplies of local labour 
and where special building facilities made available large, well planned 
factories, on a rental basis. 

The first moves to the Development Areas in South Wales, North 
East England, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Birkenhead and Scotland, 
were made as early as 1946. It seems to have been a common 
practice for a manufacturer to establish a small factory, mainly as a 
training unit, in any available accommodation (such as a miners' 
hall) while awaiting the erection of a new factory building by the 
development area authorities. The main movement to the Develop- 
ment Areas was between 1948 and 1950; only a few new women's 
outerwear factories have been established in these areas since 
1950. 

Other factories outside London or on the fringe of the London 
area have been opened by firms with factories in central London, 
to obtain more adequate labour supplies and factory space. A few 
London firms had acquired factories outside London as a precau- 
tionary measure at the beginning of the war and, as a result, one 
London mantle manufacturer now has three branch factories in 
Halifax, another a factory in Macclesfield and a third a factory in 
Luton. Factories have also been opened at Burgess Hill (in Sussex), 
Tottenham, Edgware and Laindon (in Essex). Northern manu- 
facturers have similarly opened factories, away from the pre-war 
1 Cf, D. L. Munby, Industry & Planning in Stepney, 1951, pp. 372-407. 
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clothing districts, at Oldham, Ormskirk, Stockport, Bradford and 
on the fringe of Liverpool. 1 

It is in these larger factories, outside the main pre-war centres, 
that the biggest innovations in production technique have been 
made. This is because their size provides new scope for reorganizing 
production methods and because they have had to be mainly staffed 
with 'green labour', which can be trained most quickly for sectional 
methods of production. They are the most interesting technically 
for the purpose of this research and the visiting programme has been 
largely concentrated on these factories, with some visits to older 
factories for purposes of comparison. In organizing production at 
these factories, owners and managers were faced with considerable 
technical difficulties and they have carried out some essential pioneer 
work, both in adapting manufacturing processes for sectional pro- 
duction and in utilising * green' labour for processes which, before 
the war, were performed by skilled workers. 



1950-51 marked the end of the post-war boom for the clothing 
industry. Re-armament and the Korean War caused a large increase 
in raw wool and cotton prices, which affected utility as well as 
'general' clothing production, because subsidies for utility cloth 
had been withdrawn in 1948. High cloth prices necessitated con- 
siderable increases in clothing prices at a time when the end of 
shortages and restrictions in other industries was leading to a growing 
supply of other goods that competed with clothing for the consumer's 
purchasing power. Moreover, with the end of rationing, in 1949, 
new clothing producers could once more enter the industry and 
fashion became an important determinant of demand. From 1951, 
therefore, trading conditions returned to their pre-war 'normal'. 
The seasonal pattern of production and distribution with its half- 
yearly, end-of-season, sales re-emerged. Manufacturers had to 
adapt production to trading conditions that they had not experienced 
for ten years or more. 

In some respects the new trading conditions were more difficult 
than the pre-war ones. With the replacement of a sellers' by a 
buyers' market the presence of new instabilities in demand, resulting 

1 The districts listed in this paragraph are by no means exhaustive. At Luton, 
particularly, there has been a war-time and post-war development of women's 
clothing production by firms with London selling offices. For this production, 
use has been made, in some cases, of the premises and labour employed before the 
war, on hat production, which was seriously curtailed during the war, when civilian 
hats were regarded (officially) as non-essential. 
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from the changed distribution of the national income, became 
evident. Before the war, the demand for medium quality clothing 
was mainly from the middle classes and was determined by their 
desire to maintain appearances by * dressing to their position'. 
The demand for cheap clothing was largely regulated by basic 
necessity. But, in the post-war period, class distinctions in clothing 
have tended to disappear. Clothing purchases for many consumers, 
particularly those in the 15-30 age groups who now earn good 
wages in offices and factories, are no longer regulated by basic 
necessity, while the middle classes generally have had to lower 
their pre-war standards. So that, over a large part of the market, 
demand has become less predictable and more prone to be affected 
by the consumer's preference for other goods and services, such as 
furniture, television sets, motor cars or even foreign travel. More- 
over, fashion now exerts a bigger influence on demand than before 
the war. Consumers in all income groups take a more general 
interest in fashion trends. This can be attributed to the much 
greater volume of consumer advertising by women's outerwear 
manufacturers, who emphasize fashion appeal in their advertisements 
in the daily press and in the women's magazines. It also results 
from the increased number and wider circulation of these magazines, 
which publish many feature articles on fashion trends. Television 
also is bringing the couture collections, which herald fashion changes, 
into many homes. All this has combined to reduce the volume of 
'stable' garments, as even cheaper garments have now to be made in 
the styles, colours and types of materials that are currently fashion- 
able and older and outsize women are becoming increasingly fashion- 
conscious. 

In 1951, when this new pattern of demand began to emerge, dis- 
tributors tended to reduce their trading risks by re-introducing the 
seasonal pattern of sales, and to minimize their stockholding by 
placing only small initial seasonal orders and relying for much of 
their supplies on repeat orders during their retail selling season. 
Producers with the new, larger, factories were faced with considerable 
difficulties by this change in trading conditions, as their production 
units had been carefully planned for long runs of relatively standard- 
ized garments and were not intended for the economic production of 
small quantities of a large number of different styles. It was difficult 
to fit small repeat orders into their production runs and some manu- 
facturers found that they could only meet the demand for repeat 
orders at short notice (varying from about five days to two weeks) 
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by holding considerable stocks of finished garments. This greatly 
increased their trading risks, particularly when retail sales were 
seriously affected by unseasonable weather, as in the summer of 
1954. Moreover, the inter-seasonal slack production periods began 
to re-appear after 1950 and production in the larger factories, par- 
ticularly those in the Development Areas, could not be as readily 
reduced as in the smaller factories, typical of most pre-war produc- 
tion. Their highly organized, sectional, mass-production methods 
tended to make fixed costs, not only for premises and machinery, but 
also for skilled administrative and supervisory staff, a much more 
important part of total costs 1 than in smaller factories, so that, in 
slack periods, overheads were a serious problem. Moreover, 
most of their operatives were new to the industry. Once un- 
employed, they drifted to other light industries in the district and 
never returned; whereas, before the war, clothing operatives 
regarded themselves generally as specialist skilled workers and 
returned to the factories at the beginning of the next production 
season. 

Inter-seasonal slack periods raised new problems for all factories 
under conditions of post-war full employment, but they particularly 
affected the prosperity of Development Area factories. Some of 
these factories were owned by firms making branded, heavily 
advertised products for which there was a steady demand. Con- 
sumer advertising helped to maintain the size of retailers' orders and 
enabled them, in some cases, to fill in the slack periods with produc- 
tion for stock. 2 But, even with advertising, some firms with De- 
velopment Area factories found themselves in difficulties. Other 
firms in the Development Areas, whose production was not * cush- 
ioned' in this way against the effects of the resumption of 'normal' 
trading conditions, found it increasingly difficult to supply depart- 
ment stores and 'madam' shops and turned to multiple shops for 
their orders. 

At the same time, the changes in the typical products of the 
industry resulting from the utility scheme potentially increased 
the scope for marketing by multiple stores. The bulk production of 
more standardized garments made women's outerwear more suitable 
for the large-scale planning and central buying typical of multiple 
distribution. The multiples seem to have lost ground during the 

1 Cf. D. G. Hague and P. K. Newman, Costs in Alternative Locations : The Cloth- 
ing Industry, pp. 14 and 15. 

2 This point is more fully discussed in Chapter VII, pp. 144. 
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war. But in 1946 they began to expand. 1 Their expansion was 
particularly rapid after the end of consumer rationing in 1949, 
which removed any difficulties due to coupon restrictions. 2 The 
revocation of the Location of Retail Business Order, in the same year, 
made it easier for them to secure suitable retail premises. The 
growing supplies of women's outerwear, particularly in 1949 and 
1950, further facilitated bulk central buying and the retention of the 
utility scheme until 1952 ensured that there were continued supplies 
of the price-controlled and relatively standardized garments that 
were particularly suitable for marketing by multiples. Between 
1947 and 1950 there was an increase of 118 per cent in their sales of 
women's and children's wear and, between 1950 and 1954, of a 
further 80 per cent. 3 Comparable figures for department stores are 
24 per cent and 6 per cent and, for independent retailers, 29 per cent 
and -3 per cent. It is not proposed to discuss the impact of the 
multiples on the industry any further at this point, as this forms part 
of the marketing innovations to be discussed in Chapter VIII, but 
it is interesting to note the chronological correlation of the increasing 
marketing difficulties experienced by the larger manufacturers and the 
expansion of multiple trading. 

The industry has now reached a critical stage in its development. 
There has been a post-war technical revolution which can be 
attributed largely to the impact of war-time trading conditions and 
government controls. Knowledge of mass-production methods is 
wide-spread, but their use is by no means general, because of the 
difficulty of co-ordinating advanced production techniques with the 
hard facts of present-day marketing and, particularly, because orders 
from distributors tend to be too small to permit production to be 
organized on the most efficient lines. Moreover, as the statistics of 
consumers' expenditure on page 61 indicate, the market for women's 

1 Cf. Drapers' Record, July 27th, 1946, p. 35: 'Constable (Staines) Ltd. . . . 
trade entirely utility , . . this is the first chain of this type being started by a firm in 
the South of England.' 

2 Cf. Drapers* Record, February i8th, 1950, p. 19 : 'The opening of a new fashion 
section at Littlewoods, Oxford Street . . . marks an important development in the 
group's garment merchandising policy. There are four price ranges of dresses, 
25^30$,, 35$,, and 403., and these will be strictly adhered to. The plan has been 
considered for some time but delayed until the supply position is easier in order to 
ensure continuity of the price groups.' The main groups of garments were given 
as dresses, skirts and slacks. It was, moreover, in 1949 tibsrt Marks & Spencer Ltd. 
initiated their post-war policy of making the sale of fashion clothing one of their 
main activities. 

8 These statistics are derived from the Board of Trades *s figures for weekly retail 
sales (by value) of women's and children's wear, published monthly, with a yearly 
summary, in April, in the Board of Trade Journal. 
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clothing is relatively static, so that the increased productivity made 
possible by technical innovations will probably not be accompanied 
by a parallel increase in demand. 

These figures illustrate the post-war history of the clothing market. 
By the end of the war, rationing had reduced clothing purchases to 
about three-quarters of the 1938 total. In 1949 and 1950, the end 
of rationing and the rush to buy clothing before rising raw material 
costs were reflected in clothing prices resulted in an increase in 
sales which brought consumers' expenditure above the 1938 figure 
for the first time, This was soon followed in 1 951 by a fall in clothing 
sales, as increased prices and well-stocked wardrobes combined to 
reduce demand. Since then there has been a continuous increase 
in expenditure on clothing. But a comparison with expenditure 
on durable household goods over the 1950-55 period indicates that 
women's clothing has attracted a much smaller share of the increase 
in consumer's expenditure than equipment for the home. A 
comparison of the 1938 and 1955 figures reinforces this conclusion; 
there has been an increase in consumers' expenditures of about 14 
per cent for clothing compared with an increase of nearly 37 per cent 
for durable household goods. A further comparison with the figures 
for total consumer expenditure on the 1938-55 period indicates 
that, in spite of an increase in population 1 and of a considerable 
redistribution of income that has encouraged expenditure on con- 
sumer goods in the post-war period, the share of consumers' total 
expenditure for women's clothing has remained constant, at about 
6 per cent of the total. 2 U.S. experience 3 suggests that the present 
tendency towards an 'Americanization' of consumer demand will 
lead to a stable or even diminishing demand for clothing, as con- 
sumers equip themselves with television sets, refrigerators, washing 
machines and motor cars. 

The effect of war-time and post-war controls and redistribution 
of incomes on the type of garments produced by the industry indi- 
cates that there is considerable scope for a transference of production 
to the newer and better equipped factories. There is now a much 

1 Cf. Mark Abrams: 'More Money, Less Clothes ?' Financial Times, October ist, 
1954; and Mark Abrams 'Next Year's Clothes ', Financial Times, November 3Oth, 
1955- 

2 The trend towards a lower relative expenditure on clothing is even more 
strongly marked in connection with men's and boys* wear, for which the 1938 
total has been exceeded only in 1950 in the post-war period, 

3 In the United States in the period 1929-41, the income elasticity for clothing 
was 0.67. Cf. Richard Stone, The Role of Measurement in Economics 1948-49, 
Newmarch lectures. 
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smaller production of low-priced and low quality clothing than 
before the war and it was this type of clothing that was produced 
mainly in small, badly-equipped factories. The mass demand 1 is 
now for lower medium grade garments, corresponding to good 
quality utility production, which can be economically produced 
(given the right marketing conditions) in the larger factories. There 
is a relatively small demand for upper medium grade garments, 
corresponding roughly to pre-war best medium grade production 
and to garments in price ranges between top utility prices and 
non-utility prices in the 1946-52 period. The typical product of 
the industry is now a medium-priced garment, often more standard- 
ized than pre-war production of a similar quality and usually made 
from rather cheaper cloth, but well styled and finished and generally 
well-adapted for mass-production. 

But the largest part of the women's clothing industry is still based 
on London, which is the home of the small producer. This can 
probably be explained by the pull of the market exerted by an area 
in which about a quarter of the total national demand is localized 
and by the importance of London as a fashion centre. In spite of 
the severe restrictions imposed as a result of the London Plan on 
the building of new factories and of extensions to existing factories, 
the industry clings to London. It is here that a large number of 
small, inconvenient, and relatively badly-equipped factories, dating 
from pre-war days, continue to exist and even to flourish. Many 
of them are outdoor factories and, although there was a tendency 
for firms to switch from outdoor to indoor production immediately 
after the war, the outdoor contractor seems to have regained much 
of his pre-war importance in London. There are acute labour 
difficulties in London (as in other pre-war clothing centres) but 
they have been met by utilizing all available sources of labour, 
including the post-war influx of Cypriots (many of whom are trained 
tailors) and Jamaicans. There are few bars of race, creed or colour 
in the London clothing factories. Some manufacturers, notably 
blouse makers, make good use of home workers. Moreover, 
important machinery repair, factory equipment and garment de- 
signing 2 services are available in London. Here, also, a small 
independent manufacturer can market his goods directly to a wide 

1 Cf. The A.F.I.A. Report, ibid., p. 50 : ' One important difference today, compared 
with pre-war is the expansion of the "middle sector'*, that is, the middle and lower 
middle-class market of pre-war is now spreading downwards and the lowest price 
and lowest quality markets of pre-war are moving upwards.* 

2 There are additional external economies already described in Chap. I, p. 27. 
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range of retailers. 1 All these factors tend to counteract the pro- 
duction advantages of the larger and better equipped, but less 
accessible, provincial factory. In London, therefore, much of the 
women's outerwear industry operates on the same lines as Before 
the war, although, as the case study data in Part III will indicate, 
the general standard of factory equipment is rather higher. 

In the Leeds and Manchester districts, also, there are, for similar 
reasons, a number of small, old-fashioned factories, although rather 
fewer than before the war. 

The two preceding paragraphs might suggest that there has been 
little change in industrial structure since 1939. But there has, in 
fact, been a considerable reduction in the numbers of very small 
clothing factories 2 and a new, post-war, development of firms which 
are larger, both in their financial resources and in their production 
facilities, than before the war. These firms are often London- 
based; they are mostly firms that produced on a small scale before 
the war, frequently using outdoor factories for all or part of their 
production, which have opened new, well-equipped, post-war 
factories, outside the London area. They are relatively small in 
number, but they undertake an important part of the total produc- 
tion. They often have a design centre in London, as their aim is to 
produce garments with London styling even in their provincial 
factories, and their central showrooms are also in London. Many 
divide their output between a small London indoor factory, or 
outdoor factories, and their large provincial factories; they often 
produce garments of greater fashion appeal, or for smaller orders, 
in London and send the larger orders to their provincial factories. 
There is frequently a difference in price and quality between the 
London and provincial production of the same firm, the London 
output being of upper medium grade and, the provincial, of lower 
medium grade, garments. Moreover, a number of pre-war pro- 
vincial manufacturers have re-organized and re-equipped their 
factories or have moved to new and larger factories, either in the 
pre-war clothing centres or in the Development Areas. 

Post-war changes have tended to blur the pre-war distinction 
between London and provincial production. 3 The London factories 

1 For example, at one multiple group headquarters there is an open buying day 
each week on which any manufacturer can submit samples and inquire for orders. 

2 Cf. Herbert Goodier, Secretary of the Apparel and Fashion Industry's Asso- 
ciation, in Hard's Year Book of the Clothing Industry, 1952, p. 84: 'The contraction 
in the number of units employing less than ten workers . . . has been marked, 
especially since the war/ 

3 Cf. Chap. I, p. 30. 
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remain the main source of high fashion garments, in the higher price 
and quality grades, but much provincial production is now made 
for sale through London showrooms, as fashion clothing. Much 
of the clothing produced for the multiples in the provinces is designed 
to compete in fashion appeal with similar, London-made, garments. 
Although, in the older provincial clothing centres, there remains a 
tendency to produce garments, particularly tailored ones, of rather 
less fashion appeal than in London, 1 as there is still a good provincial 
and 'country* demand for a standard type of tailored garment. 

This is the background, of general production and marketing 
conditions and of industrial structure, against which the research 
has been conducted. It would be appropriate at this point to 
introduce some statistical data to support the description of the 
post-war industry given in this chapter by indicating the present size 
distribution and geographical location of women's outerwear pro- 
duction. But, on these points, official statistics are not helpful, as, 
since, the Board of Trade 1942 inquiry, women's outerwear has been 
grouped with all types of clothing made from piece goods (that is, 
only hosiery and footwear are excluded) and with other related 
industries, such as handkerchiefs, belts, artificial flowers, etc., 2 in 
Census of Production Reports. 

The number of women's tailoring and dressmaking factories and 

1 This appears to be due to both supply and demand considerations. On the 
one hand, the older provincial tailoring firms appear generally to have less expert 
designers than London firms and, on the other, the department store buyers are 
generally disinclined to buy high fashion tailored clothing from provincial firms. 

2 Cf. Volume 7, Trade H, of the 1951 Census of Production Report. The author 
has compared United States and British official statistics in two articles published 
in the Clothing Institute Journal, Vol. IV, No. z, Winter 1955, and Vol. IV, No. 3, 
Spring 1956. The second of these articles contains a detailed analysis of the tables 
in the 1951 Census, in which the need for a separate grouping of statistics relating to 
women's tailoring and dressmaking industries is stressed. In part, the lack of 
separate information must be attributed to a rather general lack of interest on the 
part of manufacturers and their trade associations (with one notable exception). 
The Board of Trade statisticians would welcome suggestions from the industry 
about a re-grouping of the Census of Production tables to make them more useful 
to business men. There now appears to be a growing interest in the industry in 
official statistics, both in the re-arrangement of Census tables and in the possibility 
of securing the more up-to-date information which would help the manufacturer in 
his production planning, such as, for example, the figures of furniture orders given 
monthly in the Board of Trade Journal, or the * Facts for Industry* figures for 
women's outerwear production, sales and cloth usage collected, on a three-monthly 
basis, by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The two articles referred to above were 
specially commissioned by the Clothing Institute (whose activities are described 
generally in Chapter VI, p. 120). The question of better and more up-to-date 
statistical information is clearly one for the industry to decide, as it depends largely 
on the willingness of manufacturers to complete the necessary forms and return 
them quickly to the Board of Trade. The supply of more detailed, long-term 
(Census of Production) figures and of new, short-period, statistics will only be in 
response to an effective demand from women's outerwear manufacturers. 
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the general size of these industries, as indicated by the value of their 
sales and by their employment, are shown in the following table, 
based on figures extracted from Table VI of the 1951 Census of 
Production Report, which also provides some indication of the 
relative importance of indoor and outdoor production. The figures 
relate, however, only to 'larger establishments', in which more than 
ten persons are employed. Some information about sales by c small 
firms' is given in Table VIII (ii) but the statistics do not permit any 
calculation of the contribution (that is by no means negligible) of 
women's tailoring and dressmaking firms employing 10 or less per- 
sons to the total output of the industry. 

WOMEN'S OUTERWEAR FACTORIES IN 1951 



Type of Product 


No. of Estab- 
lishments 


Sales of Charac- 
teristic Products 


Persons 
Employed 






'ooo 


No. 


Women's Tailored 








Clothing 
(i) Indoor 
(ii) Outdoor 1 


544 

734 


60,222 
i2,6yo 2 


2 9>334 


Dressmaking, including 
blouses and household 








overalls 








(i) Indoor 
(ii) Outdoor 


828 
378 


45,245 
4,556* 


46,480 
11,194 



As one of the main post-war innovations in the location of the 
industry has been the opening of Development Area factories, the 
following statistics have been compiled from information obtained 
on visits to factories and from the trade press. There may be some 
omissions, but most of the factories in these districts are included. 
The figures indicate the importance of dress production in these 
factories, the leading part played by London-based manufacturers 
in their establishment and the reliance of producers in these areas 

1 These figures include both men's and women's tailored clothing. But, as 
outdoor production is more important for women's than for men's tailored clothing, 
it is safe to assume that more than half the output is of women's outerwear, 

j? These are contract payments, for making-up services only, and must be 
adjusted to make them comparable with the other sales figures. A rough adjust- 
ment can be made by multiplying them by three. 
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on facilities for large-scale distribution, either through multiple 
groups or through consumer advertising. 



DEVELOPMENT AREA FACTORIES 



Type of Product 


No. 


Place of Origin 
of Parent Firm 


No. 


Marketing 
Methods 


No. 


Dresses 
Blouses 


3 


London 
Leeds 


13 
i 


Consumer 
Advertising 
(a) 


6 


Tailored 
Clothing 


8 


Manchester and 
Liverpool 


7 


Sales to 
multiples 


13 






Other 


5 


(a) and (b) 
Other 


3 
4 


Total 


26 


Total 


26 


Total 


26 



This concludes the general introduction to the report. The 
general aim of the research has been to collect information about the 
kind of innovations made in production methods since the war and 
about post-war trends in marketing and to relate production and 
marketing innovations to show their interdependence. Part II, 
which follows this chapter, is a general description of post-war 
innovations in production methods, of changes in the functions and 
training of managers, supervisors and operatives resulting from some 
of the innovations and, in a final chapter, of the channels by which 
knowledge of the innovations circulates through the industry. 
Innovations in marketing and the current patterns of distribution 
for the industry's products are discussed in Part III. Part IV 
covers case study data; the production methods observed in factories 
visited during the research are described and production methods 
correlated with marketing, in the three main sections of the industry. 
A discussion of production in outdoor factories and by home- 
workers is included in the chapters on Tailoring and Blouse Pro- 
duction, respectively. Finally, in Part V, an attempt is made to 
summarise the conclusions arising from the research, particularly from 
case study data, about the impact of innovations on the industry. 



PART II. PRODUCTION INNOVATIONS 

CHAPTER III 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

The main pre-war innovations in production have been described 
in Chapter L By 1939, the essential mechanical basis of factory 
production, in the form of cutting, sewing, and pressing machinery, 
had been established. Between the wars, the factory production of 
ready-made clothing replaced the mainly bespoke and homeworker 
industry of the first two decades of the twentieth century. But, 
before the last war, production methods could generally be described 
as craft ones, in that they were based on the skill of the individual 
worker rather than on the skill of the production manager in maxi- 
mizing the output secured from the machines. There was little 
attempt even in the few large, 1 pre-war factories to apply the pro- 
duction engineering techniques that were currently being developed 
in other mass-production industries. This can be largely attributed 
to the pre-war influence of fashion. For most producers a wide 
variety of styling and maximum flexibility to distributors' orders was 
the main production aim, rather than economy in costs through 
long production runs. Apart from new mechanical aids to produc- 
tion, most of the innovations since 1939 have resulted from a new 
approach to production planning, which has applied to the industry 
techniques previously developed in industries with more standardized 
products, notably in light engineering. 2 Technical progress in the 
industry is now becoming increasingly dependent on a combination 
of production engineering skill with the design and craft skills 
peculiar to fashion production. These skills tend to pull in opposite 
directions and the most efficient production systems are based on a 
working compromise between them. 

1 This has been confirmed by -visits to several of these factories. 

2 For example, one of the leading industrial consultants secured his basic training 
in production engineering at a Rolls-Royce factory. 
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Fashion still exerts an important influence and, as the case study 
data in Part IV will indicate, the need to retain a high degree of 
flexibility to market demand often prevents individual producers 
from introducing innovations that would bring greater technical 
efficiency and lower costs, if products could be more standardized. 
Fashion can be regarded as a parameter, which defines the general 
conditions of production by generally imposing a six months' plan- 
ning, production and marketing period; each year being divided into 
two periods in each of which a separate range of styles is produced. 
Chronologically, the two main production seasons extend from 
November to April, for the spring and summer season, and from June 
to September, for the autumn and winter season, with October and 
May generally occupied with the production and showing of samples. 
In the dress industry (which appears to be increasingly a cotton dress 
industry) the spring and summer season extends to the end of May 
or even into June. But this tends to be balanced by a rather quiet 
autumn and winter season, when woollen (often jersey) dresses and 
party dresses are made. Blouse and skirt production is rather less 
subject to seasonal influences, as these are garments that can be 
worn at most seasons of the year and tend to be made in more 
standardized styles. But, generally, production of women's outer- 
wear can be said to be on a seasonal basis and the dates given above 
indicate the yearly pattern of production planning. Both the wide 
variety of styles made each season by most manufacturers and the 
need for concentrating much production planning in the few weeks 
at the beginning of a production period presents the production 
engineer with a number of problems . . . which he is unlikely to 
meet in any other industry'. 1 

The basic cause of the replacement of craft skills by production 
engineering techniques can be found in the influence of institutional 
factors on the products of the industry, in the war and immediate 
post-war years. They resulted in a standstill on fashion changes 
for a number of years, in a standardization of cloths and styles, as 
a result of the utility scheme and 'austerity' restrictions, and in the 
development of a mass market for lower medium grade garments; 
all of which caused the initial interest in production engineering 
methods. The influence of these factors is now becoming weaker 
but it has been reinforced by a post-war shortage of skilled labour, 

1 Time and Motion Study in the Fashion Wear Industry t by E. G. Selzer, Produc- 
tion Controller and Chief Time and Motion Study Engineer (in a women's tailoring 
factory), Hard's Year Book of the Clothing Industry, 1952, p. 305. 
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which still continues. In the older clothing districts, London, 
Leeds and Manchester, not only skilled but also unskilled workers 
are in short supply. Moreover, school leavers now wish to earn 
adult wages as soon as possible and are reluctant to take learners' 
wages over the three-year training period that was customary in the 
pre-war industry. A 'break down' of the skilled machining opera- 
tions by production engineering techniques enables school leavers 
and unskilled workers to earn good wages quickly, on sectional 
production, at piece-rates. Labour shortage in the older clothing 
districts has led to increased production in new 'green' labour 
areas, where more labour is available, but only of an unskilled type. 
The problem of 'green' labour has tended to be a continuing one in 
these factories, because of high labour turn-over. Many of the 
women operatives marry before the age of twenty and then family 
responsibilities cause them to leave the industry. 1 Moreover, in 
these new clothing districts, operatives tend to regard themselves 
as factory workers rather than clothing operatives (this may be due to 
their lack of specialized skills) and to move from clothing factories 
to other light industries in the district, in search of higher wages, 
less exacting employment, lower bus fares or even merely a change of 
occupation. New operatives are constantly being trained to replace 
this wastage and, to minimize training costs and to obtain the highest 
production per operative after a short training period, highly organ- 
ized sectional production methods have to be employed in the 
factory. Institutional factors and labour difficulties have thus 
combined to encourage innovations in production methods. 

The purpose of this and the three following chapters is, first, 
to describe these innovations, which can be classified generally as 
new and improved types of machines and other factory equipment 
and the application of production engineering techniques to women's 
outerwear production; second, to consider their effects on the work 
of managers, supervisors and operatives; and, last, to discuss the 
nature and adequacy of the channels of communication through 
which knowledge of the changes in production technique circulates 
through the numerous and often small production units that make 
up this industry. 

1 Estimates of five and eight years as the normal working life of a woman operative 
in the industry have been given by production managers of some factories that were 
visited in these areas, and the average age of women operatives has been estimated at 
17-18 years. In one factory, the estimate was as low as 16 years, which indicates 
a high proportion of recent school leavers on the staff. 
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In this chapter the discussion will be centred on innovations in 
machinery and equipment in the main production departments of a 
women's outerwear factory. These departments can be classified 1 
as: 

1. Designing, pattern making and cutting. 

2. Making-up. 

3. Pressing. 

i. DESIGNING, PATTERN MAKING AND CUTTING. 

The making of original designs has been unaffected by production 
innovations and so has been regarded as outside the scope of this 
research. 

Pattern-making processes include the adaptation of the original 
design to mass-production requirements; that is, the elimination 
or modification of all style features that make the garment unsuitable 
for factory production. They also include the making of a master 
pattern in the standard model size and the grading of the master 
pattern over a range of sizes, to provide the cutter with the pattern 
pieces that he fits together on the top lay, at the cutting table. 
Pattern making and grading can also be regarded as a skilled craft. 
But improvements in pattern making have had an important effect 
on production techniques. The influx of continental Jewish refugees 
immediately before the war has led to the widespread use of 'conti- 
nental* methods of pattern cutting. This system combines the use 
of arithmetical calculations to measure the proportions of the seams 
etc. with the cutting of preliminary patterns from a *toile* (a piece 
of light cotton fabric). The 'toile' is fitted on to a stand and the 
measurements are checked to ensure an exact fit. The 'toile* is 
then used as the basis for cutting a master pattern of the garment 
pieces. Patterns made in this way facilitate the application of mass- 
production methods and the use of less-skilled operatives, by ensuring 
that the cut garment pieces can be machined together with a mini- 
mum of adjustment of seam edges by the machinist or of trimming 
with scissors or shears during the making-up process. Much of 
the pre-war skill of the machinist, particularly in tailored clothing, 
was needed to effect such adjustments and the much greater use of 
less-skilled labour in the post-war industry is based on more exact 
pattern-cutting techniques. 

Under the general description of cutting can be grouped all the 

1 This division has been made, on a purely arbitrary basis, to facilitate exposition. 
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handling of the cloth before it reaches the machining section. 
These operations include inspection for faults in weaving or dyeing, 
checking the length per bale, shrinking, laying-up on the cutting 
table, the actual cutting operation, the marking of darts, pockets, 
etc. on the cut pieces (or 'fixing') and the separation of the cut lays 
into 'bundles' of garment pieces (each bundle containing the pieces 
either for a single garment or for a predetermined number ^of gar- 
ments). In all these processes there have been considerable innova- 
tions. 

Innovations in the preliminary handling operations are mainly 
mechanical. An automatic shrinkage machine that shrinks cloth 
before cutting has been designed in this country and is in use at 
a number of large tailoring factories. It requires about 90 square 
feet of floor space and so is difficult to accommodate in small factories. 
Moreover, some manufacturers like to retain the shrinking properties 
of their cloth to facilitate shaping during pressing. But, for the 
large mass producer, this machine helps to ensure that, if a garment is 
accurately cut, the pieces can be fitted together during the making-up 
process with the minimum of trimming and re-shaping. It also 
ensures that the finished garment will not be distorted out of size and 
shape through pressing. 

There are other, generally electrically operated, machines for 
cloth inspection which often incorporate an automatic mechanism 
for measuring the length of the piece. These machines are flat 
like tables or tilted like easels and have inspection panels, lit from 
below, which show up any flaws as the cloth is passed over them. 
The flaws can then be marked to enable the cutter to see them and 
take the necessary action when laying-up. Some inspection 
machines were available before the war, but, in their present, 
electrically-operated, form they are a post-war innovation. 

Another type of machine, which can be driven electrically or 
manually, automatically opens folded cloth and winds it on to rollers 
ready for use on the cutting table. This saves labour during the 
laying-up process. The reason for opening folded cloth is to secure 
the most economical use of cloth in the lay a particularly important 
consideration for manufacturers of keenly priced, cheap and lower 
medium grade clothing. 

The manually or electrically-operated laying-up machine is another 
post-war innovation. It has a moving carriage which carries the 
bale of cloth up and down the cutting table, and two clamping 
devices to hold the ends of the lay. The layer-up follows the machine 
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up and down the cutting table, looking for flaws and smoothing out 
any unevenness in the cloth. These machines eliminate much of the 
manual labour and fatigue from the laying-up operation and, for the 
long lays, typical of large mass-production factories, is a speedier 
and more efficient method of laying-up. 1 As an alternative to the 
laying-up machine, a wood or metal stand can be used to hold the 
bale of cloth at one end of the cutting table. The bale rotates and 
the cloth is unwound as the layer-up pulls the end of the cloth down 
the cutting table. This speeds the laying-up process by making it 
unnecessary either for another operative to unwind the bale or for 
the layer-up to unwind a length of cloth before extending it along the 
cutting table. Moreover, as the stand raises the bale some inches 
above the cutting table, the lay is made more quickly and efficiently. 
Bale carriers of this simple type are not a post-war invention but 
their use is an innovation in many women's outerwear factories. 
Other devices 2 have been introduced since the war, to automatically 
clamp and trim the ends of the lay as the plys of cloth are laid up. 
These save both time and cloth, as the ends are cut more quickly and 
more evenly than with shears, permitting every inch of cloth at the 
end of the lay to be used. 

*Marking-in > is the next production process. The pattern pieces 
(for either one or a number of sizes) of one style of garment are 
arranged on the top section of the lay, which is placed separately on 
a cutting table for marking. If a single size of garment is cut, the 
lay is called a * single ' lay and, if a number of sizes are cut, a * multiple ' 
lay, although in both the lay is of several thicknesses of cloth, so that 
a number of garments are cut together. The marker-in arranges 
the pattern pieces on the cloth and chalks round them as a guide for 
the cutter. Lay marking is a skilled operation, in that the pattern 
pieces must be carefully arranged to ensure economy in cloth use 
and they must also be placed in their correct relationship to the 
weave and pattern of the fabric. When large quantities of one style 
are cut, there are various methods of economizing in the services of 
the skilled marker-in. 3 An early invention was the Marsden lay 
marker, introduced before the 1914 war in some mens tailoring' 

1 It was difficult to secure any estimate of the actual saving in time in the factories 
visited. One head cutter estimated that there was a saving of 15 per cent but others 
said that there was no saving in time, but only in manual effort. This divergence of 
opinion can probably be attributed to unfavourable production conditions, arising 
from small orders or short lays, or to the conservatism of the skilled cutter. 

2 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1953, p. 278, and Hard's Year Book for 1955, p. 73. 

3 A recent innovation is a small-scale planning board. Cf. The Maker-Up, 
August 1954, p. 637. 
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factories in Leeds. 1 This is a machine, operated in the same way as 
a sewing machine, with a punching device instead of a needle. The 
master lay is drawn on a piece of thick pattern paper and the lines 
then marked by punched perforations. The paper lay is next 
placed on the top layer of the cloth lay and chalk is powdered over 
the perforations to leave a line of chalked dots to guide the cutter. 
When another batch of garments in the same style are cut, the master 
lay is used again, A post-war substitute for the Marsden lay marker 
takes the form of a small perforating machine in which the perfora- 
tions are made with an electrically-heated, spiked wheel, about three 
inches in diameter, which is guided round lines drawn on a master 
lay. Another post-war development is the use of master lays, made 
of thin paper, which are attached to the top of the cloth lay and cut 
with the cloth. Paper lays of this kind are most commonly used in 
dress and blouse production and they are then attached to the cloth 
with open-ended staples. For tailored clothing, the paper has an 
adhesive underside that is ironed on to the top of the cloth lay. 
After cutting, the paper can be readily peeled off the cloth. A supply 
of the thin paper lays can be ensured by the use of multiple tracing 
equipment. Five rolls of paper and two rolls of double-sided carbon 
paper are fixed on a vertical stand from which the papers are pulled 
together and the marker-in draws round the pattern pieces on the 
top layer of paper to make a top copy and four tracings. Addition- 
lay markers can be secured by drawing round a copy of the original 
lay. Although an innovation in this country, paper lays of this type 
were in use in the U.S. clothing industry before the war. 2 

Once the lay has been marked-in, it is cut with either a band 
knife or a portable, hand-operated, electric cutter with a straight 
or curved knife 3 (this is generally referred to, in the industry, as 
an 'Eastman' cutter, although it is made by a number of firms). 
The band knife looks rather like a giant fret saw and it is installed 
on a large cutting base or table. A hand electric cutter is generally 
used to dissect the cloth lay into a few large sections, which are then 
transferred to the band-knife table and cut into the garment pieces. 
In Eastman cutting, the lay is cut on the table where it has been 

1 Where some of the original machines are still in use. 

2 An attempt was made to introduce thin paper lays in 1936, but it was unsuccess- 
ful because * the industry was not ready for it ' ; to quote the leading supplier of this 
equipment. 

3 The curved knife cutter is more suitable for cutting smaller lays and for 
fabrics, such as satin-type rayon linings or fine rayon and silk materials that are 
more readily displaced in the cutting process than the heavier and less slippery 
wool and cotton fabrics. 
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marked-in. Both these types of cutting machines were in common 
use in the 1930*3, although a number of improvements have been 
made in the post-war models. Recently, a much smaller edition 
of the band knife has been introduced; this occupies only a fraction 
of the floor space required for the standard models and so is particu- 
larly suitable for the smaller manufacturer. Another post-war 
innovation is the introduction from Sweden 1 of a small size electrical 
cutter, with a circular blade, which is a substitute for tailors' shears 
in cutting paper patterns, small lays and sample garments. Although 
there have been few changes in the basic cutting machines, they are 
in more general use in the industry than before the war. The 
Eastman cutter has replaced the use of hand shears in all but the 
smallest factories and, in some of the post-war provincial factories, 
band knives are in general use, not only for tailored clothing for 
which they were most commonly used before the war, but also for 
dresses. Band-knife cutting is the quickest 2 and most efficient 
method of cutting thick lays of cloth and the new post-war dress 
factories have both the necessary space to accommodate band knives 
and the bulk orders which provide the economic conditions for their 
use. 

In addition to mechanical innovations, cutting methods have been 
improved by the installation of larger cutting tables to provide 
facilities for cutting long and wide lays. In some of the new 
provincial factories, double width cutting tables have been placed 
against the base of the band knife, to provide a large area for the 
laying-up and preliminary dissection processes and a smooth even 
surface over which the dissected lays can be passed, with a minimum 
of handling and disarrangement, to the band-knife cutter. These 
improvements are not new to the clothing industry as a whole, but, 
for most women's outerwear factories, they represent a considerable 
improvement in cutting practice. 

After cutting follows die marking or 'fixing* process. A number 
of machines have been introduced since the war for marking the 
garment pieces to indicate (for the guidance of machinists) the 
position of darts, pockets, etc. The most usual pre-war method of 
making these marks was the use of duplicate patterns, with perfora- 
tions along the dart, pocket, etc. lines. An operative placed the 
pattern on each corresponding section of the cut garment and 

1 Cf. TheMaker-Up t March 1954. 

2 One band-knife manufacturer claims that its output is 'three times higher than 
the portable ' (cutter). Cf. The Maker-Up, March 1954, p. 238. 
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chalked over the perforations. In tailoring factories, basting thread 
was often used to make 'tailors' tacks' at the perforations on the 
patterns for each garment section. These are labour consuming 
processes and various machines have been introduced since the war 
to speed them up and economize in labour. An electrically-operated 
cloth drill makes small holes through all the thicknesses of the lay. 
A manually-operated thread marker similarly drives a thread through 
the lay and, as each piece of the lay is removed by the 'fixer', she 
cuts the thread to leave a basting thread on each layer. An improved 
electric thread marking machine, of Danish origin, has recently 
been introduced, which not only inserts the thread but also cuts it 
between each section of the lay. Another machine, similar in 
operation to the drill, has a long needle that pierces the lay and leaves 
a coloured paste or chalk mark on the fabric. All these machines 
reduce handling time and economize in labour in the intermediate 
stage between cutting and bundling and so help to eliminate a 
possible bottleneck between the cutting and machining operations. 

After the 'fixing' process the garment pieces are generally 'bun- 
dled'. Here the main innovations appear to be, the use of machines 1 
to print essential information about size, style, etc., on the labels 
(or dockets) that are inserted in the bundles, which make the printing 
of these labels a speedy and unskilled task that is often performed by 
a very junior operative. For sectional work, each garment part in 
a bundle is usually marked with a separate label to ensure that, when 
the garment is assembled, there is no variation of colour shade. 
These labels can also be rapidly printed by machine and other 
machines have been introduced for basting or stapling the labels to 
the garment pieces. One post-war machine prints and automatically 
attaches a garment label by a heating process, 2 

2. MAKING-UP 

This general heading covers a wide variety of processes, ranging 
from the basic lockstitch machining, which joins together the 
different parts of the garment, to the final stitching processes, such 
as the attachment of buttons and brand labels. It also includes, not 
only a number of machine processes but also the hand stitching, 
which, in most factories, is still required for some production 
operations. It is difficult, because of differences in production 

1 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1952, p. 325, and The Maker-Up, November 1954, 
page 928, for examples of these machines. 

2 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1954, P- I3: 5* 
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methods, to group together light clothing (that is, dresses and blouses) 
and heavy (or tailored) clothing. The best arrangement therefore 
appears to be first to discuss the innovations in light clothing pro- 
duction and then to describe innovations affecting the additional 
processes normally undertaken in making heavy clothing. 1 

LIGHT CLOTHING 

The making-up of light clothing falls into two sections, machining 
and finishing, which are often grouped separately on the factory floor. 
The initial production process is the machining together of the cut 
garment pieces, with lockstitch machines, and the neatening of inside 
seams, for which overlock machines are generally used. The 
finishing processes include levelling skirt and sleeve hems; turning 
them up and stitching them invisibly (felling) to the inside of the 
garment; the making of buttonholes; and the final removal of all 
loose threads from the garment. 

The lockstitch machines are basically similar to pre-war models, 
with which indeed many factories are still equipped. New post-war 2 
models, however, have normal operating speeds of 5,000 stitches per 
minute, compared with about 3,500 stitches per minute before the 
war. Many of these machines also have automatic lubrication, 
which both eliminates the risk of soiling garments with oil and pro- 
longs the working life of the machine. An important innovation 
has been the change, in a number of factories, from a bench arrange- 
ment of machines, with about 12 machines operated from a single 
3 h.p. motor by means of shafting, to single stand machines with 
their own -J h.p. motors. This lessens noise, by eliminating the 
shafting, and reduces breaks in production due to motor failure, as 
the breakdown of a motor immobilizes only one instead of a bench of 
machines. The introduction of high speed, single stand, machines 
has led to the development of improved types of motors, with higher 
acceleration and better braking efficiency. These help the machinist 
to reach higher speeds 3 by improving her control over the machine. 

Similar improvements in speed and automatic lubrication have 

1 Skirt production, although undertaken generally in tailoring factories, can be 
grouped with dresses and blouses in this section, as the production processes have a 
greater affinity with light clothing production. 

2 Production managers at the factories visited have been generally more en- 
thusiastic about the automatic lubrication than the increased speeds, the benefits of 
which are obtained only on fairly long seams, which enable the operative to reach 
the maximum speeds, and then only when the machine is operated by a good 
machinist. 

3 Cf. Hard's Year Book for the Clothing Industry for 1955, pp. 108 and 113. 
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been made in overlook machines and, as most overlooking is on 
fairly long and straight seams, the benefits obtained from the higher 
operating speeds are probably even greater. 

Before the war, a considerable number of attachments to lock- 
stitch and overlook machines were already in use in the industry; 
they increased production efficiency by making two machining pro- 
cesses a single operation and by making it easier for the machinist to 
feed the work into the machine. Further progress has been made 
in developing these attachments 1 and with the longer production 
runs in the larger post-war factories their use has become widespread. 

An alternative to the overlook finish for inside seams is pinking 2 
and, for this, some post-war German machines have been introduced. 
One type of machine has only a pinking mechanism for seam neaten- 
ing; another is a combined lockstitch and pinking machine that 
seams and trims in a single operation. 

Other innovations have been made in machinery for finishing 
operations. Felling machines, for stitching hems, were in general 
use before the war in many factories. But post-war innovations 
have greatly improved their stitching qualities, making the felling 
more invisible and more elastic so that the finished effect is more 
comparable with hand felling. 3 A machine recently introduced from 
the Continent combines a felling stitch with an overlook edging stitch 
and so telescopes two operations together. 

Machines for attaching buttons were used in most of the larger 
factories before the war, but they could not be employed for attaching 
buttons with shanks. A new type of button sewing machine which 
holds the button sideways has been introduced since the war. 
Button sewing machines have also been adapted for the machine 
attachment of press studs. 

Machines for making stitched buttonholes were also in general 
use in pre-war factories but, recently, piped (or bound) buttonholes 
have become fashionable and two sewing-machine firms have intro- 

1 A recent invention is an improved feed which permits a hem to be lapped over 
and stitched to another piece of material which, at the same time, is gathered to a 
predetermined extent. This attachment is used to mass-produce the two or three 
tiered gathered skirt that is currently fashionable. 

2 That is, the cutting of inside seam edges to leave a serrated edge which does not 
fray as readily as a straight cut edge. 

3 A recent innovation has been the combination of an improved felling stitch 
with a hemming attachment which automatically forms a hem as the cloth is fed 
into the machine. The finished effect is almost indistinguishable from a hand- 
felled hem. When used for circular skirts the felling machine combines two 
stitching operations and so saves half the machining and handling time, as well as 
producing a better effect. 
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duced machines that automatically stitch, cut and turn, piped 
buttonholes. The use of these machines enables one semi-skilled 
operative to replace three skilled machinists. 

.Other post-war machines attach labels automatically 1 and with 
stitches that are invisible on the right side of the garment, thus 
replacing hand stitching by a machine process. 

The introduction of these new and improved types of machines 
has both speeded-up finishing operations and has made many opera- 
tions, that previously required hand stitching, machine operations. 
There seems to be a considerable demand in the industry for machines 
to replace hand labour not only because of labour shortages but also 
because of the difficulty of organizing and costing hand processes ; 
a difficulty largely overcome when output can be estimated on the 
basis of the normal operating speed of the machine. 

It is in the use of machinery for the finishing processes that 
the first trend towards automation can perhaps be discerned. In 
the initial stitching processes the machine is largely a tool whose 
efficient use is dependent on the skill of the operative. But such 
machines as the stitched and piped buttonhole machines and the 
button-sewing and label-attaching machines are automatic in action. 
The operative places the cloth in the correct position, as indicated 
by a mark on the garment, and the machine automatically performs 
the required stitching. 

Other equipment to promote efficiency in the finishing operations 
includes gauges for marking garments for buttons and buttonholes. 
A different gauge is used for each size of garment and it is laid on 
the garment front, while chalk or pencil marks are made through 
perforations to indicate the position of buttons and buttonholes. 
In this way, measuring with a tape is eliminated. A recent develop- 
ment has been the replacement of gauges, in some factories, by 
machines adjusted to the requirements of style and size which, in a 
single operation, make the necessary marks with pins or paste. 

The normal pre-war method of measuring skirt hems, as a pre- 
liminary to trimming and stitching, was to check with a tape measure 
the length from waist to hem at the centre back and front and at the 
sides of a garment. A line of chalk marks then provided a guide 
for hand trimming with shears. A post-war innovation, from the 
United States, is an automatic hem leveller 2 combining a stand and a 
cutting mechanism. Dresses or skirts are placed separately on the 

1 Cf. Hard's Year Book for the Clothing Industry for 1955, p. 109. 

2 Cf. The Maker-Up, July 1954, p. 484. 
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stand and the hem is measured and trimmed in one quick action, 
as the cutter revolves around the hem. An alternative, post-war, 
method 1 of levelling skirt hems is to place the skirt on a table against 
a fixed mark, pull down a curved template (which is attached by a 
hinge to the table) and chalk against the upper and lower edges of 
the template. The lower chalk mark then forms a continuous line 
to guide the operative in trimming the hem with shears and the 
upper one a guide to the machinist in turning up and stitching the 
hem. The use of the hem-levelling machine and the template make 
hem trimming the work of an unskilled operative. 

For the final 'cleaning', or trimming of loose ends and threads, 
a 'master trimmer* has been introduced, which cuts off the threads 
as seams are passed over a metal grid. The ends are sucked into the 
machine. This trimmer is rapid and thorough in its action, elimi- 
nates the risk of cutting the material as ends are clipped and prevents 
an accumulation of clippings on the factory floor. 

Other innovations in the finishing section include improved 
finishers' tables. The normal pre-war practice was to group hand 
finishers around large tables, in the middle of which there was a 
mass of bobbins, buttons, press studs and other accessories. In 
some factories, individual tables have now been installed for hand 
finishers, with racks at the back of the table to hold bobbins and 
with trays for fastenings. Some, more elaborate, individual tables 
incorporate a rest for the knee, on which the finisher places the gar- 
ments, and a wide, surrounding shelf for equipment and accessories. 
Where space makes the Installation of separate tables difficult, the 
finishers' tables have been made into long, narrow tables, with seats 
for the operatives along one side and a row of trays for fasteners and 
of racks for bobbins along the back. In this way the operative's 
efficiency has been increased, by providing more working space, 
increasing her comfort and reducing the time taken to select thread 
and accessories. 2 

HEAVY OR TAILORED CLOTHING 

The making-up of tailored clothing resembles light clothing in 

1 This device was seen at only one factory visited and it appears to be an adap- 
tation to women's outerwear production of a method used for measuring trousers 
lengths in men's clothing production. Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1955, p. nz. 

2 A 'home-made* improvement seen at one factory were small, movable, par- 
titioned boxes for fasteners, made, not at the factory, but by the finishers' husbands, 
at home. This suggests that the finishers both appreciated their improved tables 
and used their practical experience to improve on the ideas of the production 
engineers. 
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many respects. For the seaming together of the garment pieces, 
similar lockstitch machines are used, with a slightly heavier stitching 
mechanism. But the finishing of inside seams by lockstitch and 
pinking machines is generally replaced by a lining process. More- 
over, in practically all coats and costume jackets, some canvas inter- 
lining is incorporated; in the lapels and collar, as shaping in costume 
fronts and, in higher quality grade costume jackets, as a basque 
from the waist to the hem. These interlinings have to be stitched 
invisibly to the outside of the garment and the lapels and collars 
are 'padded' (that is, thickened with rows of stitches) to improve 
their appearance and to ensure that they lie correctly. A considerable 
amount of basting 1 is also required to ensure that the heavier material 
from which tailored garments are made remains in position during 
pressing and stitching. The greater amount of handling, stitching 
and pressing involved in the construction of tailored garments and 
the soft nature of the weave of much woollen cloth also necessitates 
a certain amount of trimming of the edges of lapels and collars, and 
often of armholes and hems, between the preliminary stitching and 
pressing operations and the final stitching. 

The making-up process for tailored clothing is therefore much 
more complicated than for light clothing. It is more difficult to 
adapt to mass-production methods and to production by unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers. Garments in the upper medium and ' whole- 
sale model' quality grades still require a considerable amount of 
skilled tailoring and this is one of the chief reasons for the consider- 
able price difference between lower medium and upper medium 
quality garments. But considerable progress has been made since 
the war in replacing the skill of the operative by the automatic action 
of specialized machines or equipment. In this connection the 
industry has profited from progress in the men's tailored clothing 
industry where the greater standardization of product simplifies the 
production problems involved. 

Hand 'padding' of lapels and collars has now practically disap- 
peared from women's wholesale tailoring factories. A variety of 
felling machines have been introduced to make the padding stitches. 
The latest post-war models have a high machine arm to enable the 
needle to be raised some inches above the machine base. The cloth 
is placed on a raised pillar or arm, situated under the needle, on a 

1 That is, the insertion of stitches, by hand or machine, to keep the work in 
position during later machining and pressing operations, after which the stitches are 
removed. 
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small plate, curved like a finger. The cloth is thus curved over the 
plate as it is stitched and the necessary 'roll' or curve given to the 
lapel or collar. 1 

Machines are also used for basting round collars and along front 
edges, to keep the cloth in position during pressing. Basting ma- 
chines were available before the war, but their use is now more 
general and some post-war machines reach higher speeds and incor- 
porate automatic lubrication. A recently introduced model 2 operates 
at 5,000 stitches per minute, compared with the pre-war speed of 
2,500 s.p.m. A new type of 'bluff basting' machine includes a 
roller mechanism for 'edge rubbing* which, as the machine stitches, 
turns the seam at the edge of the garment slightly to the inside, imita- 
ting the action of the tailor's fingers. 

The trimming, or shaping, of lapels and collars which before the 
war was a skilled operation performed by a tailor with shears, guided 
by eye, has become an unskilled operation in many factories, by the 
introduction of templates. The operative places the template, cut 
to the shape of the collar or lapel, on the garment and shears round it. 

Hand felling has been replaced by machine felling for most 
tailoring processes. A variety of felling (or blindstitch 3 ) machines 
have been introduced for fastening lapel facings to garment fronts 
and stitching hems and cuffs. Felling machines were in use in 
many pre-war factories, particularly in the larger ones, but they are 
now in much more general use in the industry; even in small fac- 
tories, 'general purpose' fellers 4 have largely replaced hand sewers. 
Post-war innovations include machines that operate at higher speeds 
(in one model the increase is from 1,200 to 3,000 s.p.m.) and have 
improved stitching mechanisms. 

The stitches made by some of the new, American, post-war felling 
machines are inserted, not on the edge of the facing or hem, but 
about half an inch under the edge, so that the facing or hem is 
attached to the garment by a mesh of stitches which, while strong, are 
sufficiently elastic to prevent a ridge of cloth showing in the finished 
garment. 

1 Cf. The Maker-Up, February 1955, p. 10, for an example of one of these new 
machines. 

2 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1955, p. 114. 

3 This alternative name indicates the common characteristic of all types of 
felling machines the invisibility of the stitch on the right side of the garment, 
which results from the action of the needle in entering, but not penetrating through, 
the bottom layer of cloth. 

4 These fellers can be used to pad lapels and collars as well as for stitching 
facings, hems and cufls. Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1951, p. 254, for an example of 
these general purpose machines. 
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The linings in most mass-produced coats and costumes were 
"bagged* before the war; that is, the lining edge was lockstitched 
to the edge of the lapel and collar facings while the garment was 
turned inside out. After stitching, the garment was turned right 
side out, so that the seam was concealed. A form of 'bagging* 
still seems to be the normal practice for cheap and lower medium 
grade production and a special 'lining-ofF machine which lock- 
stitches the lining to the lapel and, at the same time, trims the seam, 
is used for this process in some factories. In better quality garments 
the lining edge is generally basted under and then hand-felled. A 
machine has been introduced since the war to replace this hand- 
felling process ; it makes a better stitch and can also be adjusted to 
take up the fullness in the lining as it stitches, in the same way as a 
hand sewer. Another new type of felling machine, from America, 
when used with a hemming attachment automatically turns the hem 
of the lining and produces a soft, hand-stitched effect. 

Other post-war machines, used generally for better quality pro- 
duction, imitate hand-tailored finishes. They include 'bluffing', 
saddle-stitching and 'pricking' machines. The 'bluffing' machine 
has a special work plate and stitching action which enable it to 
insert a row of felling stitches between the lapel and the garment 
front a fraction of an inch inside the seam at the edge of the front. 
The seam is thus held invisibly in position and the need for machining 
over the seam 1 with a lockstitch machine on the outside of the gar- 
ment is eliminated. The saddle-stitch machine makes a line of large 
running stitches, as a decorative feature, along the fronts, collar, 
pockets or cuffs of a tailored garment. The 'pricking' or 'hand- 
stitch' machine, reproducing the small running stitches that edge 
the lapels on high quality, hand-tailored garments, is a recent 2 " 
innovation from America. It operates at 200 stitches per minute 
and so transforms a skilled hand, into a much faster unskilled 
machine operation. 

Other machines have been introduced to eliminate the basting 
of the sleeve into the armhole, as a preliminary to machine stitching. 
They 3 have a special feed to work the necessary fullness of the sleeve 
into the seam, particularly at the shoulders, and are generally known 
as 'sleeving' machines. 

1 This *top stitching* is generally regarded as the mark of a cheaper quality 
garment. 

2 Cf. Hard's Year Book fox 1953, p. 271. 
8 Cf. Maker-Up, November, 1954. 
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The making of buttonholes and the attaching of buttons are similar 
to the corresponding light clothing processes; although the button- 
hole machines used are of a heavier type and provide for the incor- 
poration of a length of gimp round the edge of the buttonhole, 
under the stitching, 'as in hand-stitched buttonholes. The piped 
buttonhole machine, already described, has been particularly de- 
veloped for tailored clothing to meet a current fashion demand. 1 

Tailoring firms have, in general, been quick to adopt many of 
the post-war machines, in order to economize as much as possible 
in their use of the dwindling supplies of skilled tailors. 2 

3. PRESSING 

For dresses, hand-electric irons are the most general method of 
pressing. Dresses are usually pressed at two stages in the making- 
up process. There is an 'underpress' operation, to flatten the 
bodice, skirt and sleeve seams, after only a part of the machining 
process is completed. For underpressing, the hand dry electric 
iron is most commonly used. A second pressing operation, the 
'final press', follows the completion of the stitching operations. 
For this final press, hand dry electric, or hand steam electric irons 
are used and, in some factories, 'Hoffman' presses. The Hoffman 
press operates on the steam vacuum principle, the garment being 
locked in the press while hot steam is released into it and then dried 
by the creation of a vacuum in the pad, or 'buck', on which it rests. 
The use of Hoffman presses is an innovation for many dress factories 
and they are used for pressing the skirts of dresses made from the 
currently fashionable heavy cotton fabrics, particularly poplins, and 
for woollen dresses, particularly those with pleated skirts. 

The hand steam electric iron is a post-war innovation that has been 
widely adopted in the dress industry. It can be used dry for some 
parts of the garment and damp for other parts, such as seams, which 
require a particularly good press. Its use has been made practicable 
in small factories by the introduction of a small portable boiler unit 
to keep the iron supplied with steam; this eliminates the necessity 
of installing a central boiler and extensive piping to connect the 
boiler to the irons. Another post- war innovation is the use of steam 

1 Production managers at two factories said that the (department) 'stores * insisted 
on piped buttonholes and regarded the stitched buttonhole as a cheap finish denot- 
ing a lower quality garment. 

2 One floor manager in a London tailoring factory said that his tailors would 
not inow what to do with coloured thread; they could only baste. This is perhaps 
an exaggeration, but it indicates a growing tendency to eliminate hand work even 
from, high quality wholesale tailoring. 
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electric irons, of the type recently introduced for housewives, in 
which the steam is supplied from a water tank incorporated in the 
iron. Other improvements to the steam electric iron unit include 
an adjustable ironing-table and a method of suspending the iron 
above the table, by a long spring from an overhead runway. This 
innovation 1 makes it unnecessary for the operative to lift the iron; 
she merely has to guide it and press it on to the garment at the 
appropriate points. 

Blouses are generally pressed by hand with dry electric irons. 
There seem to have been no post-war innovations in connection with 
blouse pressing. 

For tailored clothing, expert pressing contributes almost as much 
as careful stitching to the final appearance of the garment. As in 
the case of dresses, most tailored garments are underpressed Jo 
flatten the side, shoulder and sleeve seams and they are given a 
final press after the making-up is complete. But the most highly 
tailored garments, particularly costume jackets, are frequently also 
given an intermediate shaping, or 'body', press to ensure that the 
canvas interlinings in the fronts and the collars are correctly set. 
The edges of the fronts are also often given an intermediate press to 
flatten the seams. 

In the upper medium quality grades, hand irons are used for 
practically all pressing operations. In quite a number of factories 
there appears to have been little innovation in pressing methods 
since the days of bespoke tailoring. Hand irons, damp cloths and 
sleeve and shoulder-pads are the standard equipment and, combined 
with the skill of a highly skilled hand-presser, they produce some 
wonderful results. In most factories of this type, gas-heated irons 
of pre-war type have now replaced the flat iron; 2 the hand steam 
electric iron appears to be now replacing the gas iron and the damp 
cloth in the better-equipped factories. Another post-war innovation 
is the use of the cordless electric iron which combines the easy man- 
oeuvrability of the flat iron with an automatic re-heating arrangement. 

In factories making lower medium quality tailored clothing and 
in the few provincial factories where upper medium quality clothing 
is made, there is a much greater use of the Hoffman press. Under- 
pressing is frequently on a Hoffman and shaping presses on Hoffmans 
with specially shaped bucks, for left and right fronts, collars, skirts, 

1 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1953, p. 271. 

2 Gas-heated irons were introduced, in men's tailoring factories, in the later years 
of the i gth century, when gas jets were inserted in the iron case of the tailor's 
flat iron. 
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etc. Hoffmans with flat bucks are used for edge pressing and for 
some of the final pressing. In many of the larger provincial factories, 
hand steam irons, using steam piped from a central boiler, are used 
for underpressing and for final hand-pressing. These steam irons 
were in use in the industry before the war; unlike the steam electric 
irons they cannot be used dry and so garments have to be left to air 
after pressing. In some factories they have now been replaced by 
steam electric irons. 

In the factories making cheap quality tailored clothing there is a 
minimum of hand-pressing and underpressing and Hoffman ma- 
chines are generally used at the final press stage. 

Post-war innovations in Hoffman pressing include the introduction 
of needle pressing 1 sheets, developed in Germany, to prevent the 
crushing of pile fabrics. The sheet is in the form of a canvas cover 
with a closely packed layer of 'needles', or short metal spikes, which 
is attached to the upper, or 'head', plate of the press. The needles 
penetrate the fabric between the pile threads, so that they remain 
upright, instead of being flattened in the pressing operation. A 
series of presses developed by an American firm 2 are equipped with 
a much lighter system of controls, which reduce the considerable 
manual exertion normally required to operate a steam vacuum press. 
In these machines a system of air and oil cylinders replaces manually 
operated levers as the motive force of the machine and there is an 
improved system of controls to regulate the weight of the press. 
Another improved model of the Hoffman type press incorporates a 
pneumatic gear 3 which similarly reduces the manual effort required 
to operate it and enables the operator to vary the pressure between 
the head and the buck. There is a special safety device to ensure 
that the operative cannot have his hand trapped in the press when 
the pressure is applied. 

In addition to the innovations already described, there have been 
many improvements in factory equipment generally that cannot 
be linked to any specific production process. These include the 
installation of racks to provide orderly storage arrangements for cut 
and semi-finished work. In one factory visited these racks were open 
at two sides and so combined storage with transport; the passer 
inserted bundles of garments after they had been machined together, 



1 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1955, p. 113. 

2 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1954, p. i 
lachines under licence, 

3 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1955, p. 106. 



2 Cf. Hard's Year Book for 1954, p. 122. A British firm now makes these 
machines under licence. 
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and the finisher, who was sitting on the other side of the rack, re- 
moved the bundles for finishing operations. Special fittings have 
also been introduced for the orderly storage of cottons, fastenings 
and trimmings on the machine floor. Open top bobbin boxes, with 
rows of spikes holding reels of different coloured cottons and fixed 
to the machine stands, similarly keep the machinist conveniently 
supplied with changes of sewing thread as different coloured garments 
are put into production. Individually, these innovations are rela- 
tively small, but together they contribute considerably to productive 
efficiency, by eliminating the need for searching for the required 
reel of cotton or other trimming, and they also minimize waste from 
loss and soiling. Another general improvement in factory equip- 
ment is the introduction of machinists' chairs, with back rests that 
are specially designed to minimize fatigue due to bad posture. Im- 
proved lighting, in the form of fluorescent strip lighting, is found in 
most factories. Overhead feed rails for electric power are also 
becoming standard equipment in the industry. They keep all 
electric wires off the factory floor and provide considerable mobility 
in the use of electric cutters. In the machining section of the 
factory, they provide a large number of points to which machine 
and electric iron cables can be plugged and so enable a re-arrange- 
ment of machines or pressing units to be quickly undertaken. An 
alternative power supply system, seen in some new and re-equipped 
factories, is the 'loop and link' feed. There is a central power point 
to which one machine is connected; the next machine in the line is 
linked to the first one by a flex which is plugged into a socket on the 
first machine stand. The other machines in the production lines 
are similarly connected by this 'link' method. On each machine 
stand a spare 15 amp. plug is fitted to the power point to enable 
pressing points (for electric irons) to be installed at any point in the 
line. This method of power supply has the advantage of eliminating 
any obstruction to the operatives from overhead wiring above the 
machines and it provides additional freedom for the production 
engineer in planning new machine layouts. 

The above survey of innovations in machinery 1 and equipment 
in the different production departments is by no means complete, 
but it includes many innovations seen in actual use in the factories 
visited. Most of the innovations appear to have originated in the 

1 The names of individual manufacturers and suppliers of the different machines 
have not been given, as to list them all would have been a lengthy and difficult task 
and to mention only a few, invidious. As the footnotes indicate, there is a consid- 
erable amount of information of this nature available in the trade Press. 
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United States. Other improvements in cutting and sewing machin- 
ery have originated in Germany and the Scandinavian countries, 
where mass-production methods are now being introduced on a 
considerable scale in the local clothing industries. Some machines 
have been introduced by home machinery suppliers but, to a con- 
siderable extent, they make American machines under licence and 
act as agents for Continental machinery manufacturers. 

The innovations described in this chapter are a rather miscel- 
laneous assortment. They vary considerably in the capital cost 
involved and in their applicability to the small-scale production 
that is still typical of much of the industry. But they appear to 
indicate a new approach to the general organization of production 
that affects even the small factory, to which improvements such as 
new finishers' tables, portable steam electric units, templates for 
collars, lapels and hems and general purpose felling machines can 
bring economies in production costs for a relatively small capital 
expenditure. A fuller use of many of the innovations can be made 
in the larger factory which also offers more sco'pe for the wider 
application of production engineering techniques of the kind des- 
cribed in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

PRODUCTION engineering principles have been applied in three main 
ways to factory organization and layout in women's outerwear 
factories. 1 There is, first, the organization of a smooth forward 
flow of work from cloth store to dispatch-room. In the new, post- 
war, factories this flow of work is often organized on the basis of a 
single-storey building into which the cloth is brought through a 
door at one end; the production flow is in one direction through 
the cutting, machining and pressing sections and the finished garments 
are dispatched through a door at the other end. In other factories, 
situated on two or more floors, arrangements are made to ensure that 
there is a smooth forward flow of work through the separate rooms, 
with no 'back tracking', or reversal of flow, between the different 
groups of operatives. The second application, which arises from 
the first one, is a maximum use of automatic transport methods for 
conveying cloth and garments through the factory; this both econo- 
mizes labour and minimizes congestion. The third application is 
the use of work study to eliminate unnecessary effort. In connection 
with the machining processes, these techniques have been used to 
subdivide production operations and, by introducing new sectional 
machining systems, to facilitate the substitution of unskilled or 
semi-skilled operatives for skilled machinists. 

The effect of the first two applications on factory organization 
and layout can be considered together. They have led to improve- 
ments in the transport of work between floors in a multi-storey 
factory and the transport of work between groups of operatives on a 
single factory floor. In most multi-storey factories there is a goods 
lift at one end of the building which is generally used for taking 
cloth up to the cutting floor (usually situated on the top floor to 
secure the best natural lighting) for transporting the cut bundles, 

1 This is only a very general account of the use of production engineering in the 
industry and is intended only as an indication of its scope and purpose. For the 
production specialist there is a considerable amount of technical literature on the 
subject. 
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in wheeled * skips' or trolleys, to the machine floor and made-up 
garments, on rails, to the finishing and dispatch department. But, 
where there is only a single lift, there may be 'back tracking' along 
the factory floor, to transport garments back to the lift after they 
have been passed forward, across the factory floor, through the 
different production operations. To eliminate this difficulty, which 
greatly increases congestion along the aisles between the machines, 
chutes have been made in some factories, to connect the cutting- 
room with the machine floor and this floor with the dispatch depart- 
ment. These chutes 1 are made by constructing a hole in the floor 
at the opposite end of the room from the lift and installing an 
inclined rail, for made-up garments, or a slope, for cut work. The 
work is then organized to flow from lift to chute on one floor and 
chute to lift on the other floor. 

On the separate factory floors, methods of transport vary according 
to the size of the floor and the way in which production is organized. 
In the smaller and more crowded factories, much work is passed 
by hand between production processes* In the larger factories, cut 
or semi-finished work is often carried in a wheeled skip or trolley. 
In most factories, garments are hung on rails after the hems have been 
levelled. The most general method of transporting such garments 
between the groups of operatives is by a wheeled transport rail. 
These rails are not a post-war innovation, but a minor improvement 
to them is the introduction of ball-shaped castors, in place of wheeled 
castors. 2 One of the disadvantages of using wheeled rails of this 
kind is the congestion caused in the aisles of the factory as the 
garments are moved between operatives and, in some factories, 
alternative methods of transporting hanging garments have now 
been introduced. These include overhead conveyors, fitted with 
power-driven chains and hooks, from which the hanging garments 
are suspended. 3 A simpler type of conveyor, used in several 
factories, resembles the domestic curtain rail and takes the form of a 
heavy duty, curtain type, railway with wheeled hooks to which 
the hanging garments are attached and passed down the factory 
by a manual push. 

1 In one large post-war factory an ex-Underground railway goods lift formed a 
most effective substitute for a chute. 

2 The ball castors do not pick up the threads that are generally to be found in 
considerable quantities on the floors of clothing factories. Clogging of the wheels 
is thus eliminated. 

3 These resemble the overhead conveyors used in motor vehicle assembly plants, 
although they are of rather lighter construction. 
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In considering the third application of production engineering 
principles to women's outerwear production it may be helpful to 
distinguish between 'time* and 'motion' study, which together can 
be described as 'work study'. Time study is the timing of the 
speed of an average worker when performing a production operation 
under normal conditions. This type of investigation is used for 
fixing piece-rate wages. Time study can also be used to determine 
in advance, for a given volume of production, the number of opera- 
tives that will be required for the different production processes; 
in this way a balance can be secured between the output of the differ- 
ent groups of operatives ('fixers', machinists, finishers, pressers 
and passers) with a consequent elimination of bottlenecks and piling- 
up of "work between production operations. 

In many factories, particularly those situated in the older clothing 
districts, where there are considerable supplies of skilled workers 
and of experienced supervisors, who cannot, or are not prepared to, 
alter their methods, work study is generally applied only in this time 
study form; when it is used at all. But, in the new, post-war fac- 
tories, using 'green* labour, where the supervisors are often also 
new to the industry time study is frequently supplemented by 
motion study. Machining operations are broken down into their 
component parts the machining together of a dress, for example, 
can be divided into the collar and sleeve sections, shoulder, bodice 
and side seams, insertion of zipp fasteners, etc. Each of these 
operations can be assigned to a separate machinist, who is taught the 
most efficient method of performing it. Time study is then used to 
establish a 'standard time' for each operation which forms the basis 
for estimating wage payments and factory output. 

Work study of this kind, combined with sectionalization of the 
machining processes, can double a machinist's output, by reducing 
the time spent in handling the cut pieces; the return from a given 
investment in machines can be correspondingly increased. 1 Sec- 
tional machining systems also facilitate the use of special machine 
attachments and machines that perform two operations simul- 
taneously. The combined lockstitch and pinking machine, for 
example, can be placed at a convenient point in the production line 

1 Two industrial consultants with a wide knowledge of the industry have esti- 
mated that a machinist, who ' makes through*, machines for only 20 per cent of her 
working time ; the remaining 80 per cent is spent in handling the garment parts and 
positioning the work to the machine. Motion study and sectionalization of the 
machining process increases her machining time to 40 per cent of her total working 
time. 
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and kept fully employed, as the other making-up operations are 
performed by other members of the team, who 'feed' the operative 
with a constant flow of work. There is also the additional advantage 
that, when machinists are employed only on sectional work, they can 
be trained from the 'green' labour stage up to production line speeds 1 
in 3 to 4 weeks. Moreover, once they are on the production line, 
specialization soon brings added efficiency and higher output. 

Work study appears, so far, to have made its main impact on 
machining operations 2 although, as the previous chapter has indicated, 
it has affected production methods in other sections of the factory, 
such as hand-finishing. 3 In machining, the result of the application 
of work study methods has been the development of a number of 
new sectional machining systems. In some cases, sectionalization 
has been based on the use of bench machines, but, in factories with 
new post-war equipment, the general trend is towards single stand 
machines and these, combined with overhead power feed rails (or 
*loop and link' power supply systems) and other special equipment 
for passing cut and semi-finished garments between machining 
operations, have provided the 4 production engineer with considerable 
scope for planning improved production systems and machine layouts. 

The pre-war machining systems have been generally described in 
Chapter I. 4 'Making through 5 , that is, the completion of all except 
'special' 5 machining operations by a single skilled worker, is still the 
typical production system in many light clothing factories in London 
and in other older clothing districts. Production in these factories 
is generally based on the use of machines arranged on benches. 
The machinist is given a bundle of garment pieces by the bench 
supervisor or forewoman, or fetches it herself from a central storage 

1 When they are first placed on the production line frequently two trainees are 
given the work of one experienced worker and, after a few months, as their speeds 
increase, one trainee is transferred to other work. 

2 The reason for this (given by a production engineer at one factory) is that 
machining is the key process that establishes the pace of production. An additional 
reason is the concentration of machinery in this section of the factory, which makes 
work study important not only for securing the maximum output from a relatively 
scarce supply of labour but also for securing the maximum return from investment 
in fixed capital. 

3 Moreover, a large dress fkrn has recently introduced a division of operations in 
the preliminary 'bundling' process and automatic transport between 'bundlers ' by 
means of a conveyor; both are based on careful work study. Cf. British Light 
Clothing Industry Production Methods, L, Berney, p. 21. The Clothing Institute 
Journal, Autumn 1956. 

4 Cf. pp. 30-32. 

6 'Special* machines can be defined as all sewing machines except the basic, 
lockstitch, machine. 
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rack or table. She machines the pieces together with a lockstitch 
machine until the garment is completed except for finishing processes 
that require the use of special machines or hand work. If the 
garment requires underpressing at any stage; she places it on a 
rack behind her or in her work bin and the supervisor or the under- 
presser collects and returns it. The supervisor generally passes the 
work to the finishers and final pressers, who are usually arranged in 
separate groups in other parts of the making-up section. She is 
generally responsible for checking the garment for quality, as each 
making-up and pressing operation is completed, and also for keeping 
track of the progress of the different garments. She records progress 
by * booking in' 1 the garments as they pass to the different operatives. 

With an experienced supervisor and skilled machinists this system 
appears to work reasonably well, particularly in a small factory of 
about 30-50 workers. For upper medium quality work, there are 
considerable advantages from its close supervision by the forewoman ; 
and for small orders and a variety of styles the system is very flexible. 
Moreover, the forewoman usually knows the capabilities of her 
machinists very well and, in distributing the bundles, assigns the 
different styles to the machinists who can make them most satis- 
factorily. But when, as now, skilled machinists are scarce, it is 
wasteful to use them for such processes as the machining of straight 
side seams. In larger factories, additional production diseconomies 
result from the difficulty of tracing garments and of ensuring that 
none are mislaid. 2 Some large factories have special 'progress 
chasers' who are kept fully employed in making sure that urgent 
orders are completed in time. 

In many pre-war tailoring factories, production was on a similar 
making through' basis but, in London particularly, there was a 
sectionalization of machining on a bench basis. This system is still 
followed in many London factories, with the head machinist on each 
bench dividing the machining amongst the other machinists on his 
bench according to their skill. The general control of work and the 
passing of work to and fro between machinists, tailors and pressers 
is (as in light clothing factories) under the supervision of a foreman 
or forewoman, who is responsible for quality control and for pro- 
gressing the garments until the final press stage, when the head 

1 That is, she enters the particulars of the garments in a book. 

2 One production manager, with experience of running a factory on these lines 
before the war, said that he used to make a regular practice of turning over the 
bundles in the machinists' work-bins each night to ensure that none remained 
hidden at the bottom for an unduly long period. 
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presser is in charge. This method of organization, also, has con- 
siderable advantages for upper medium quality production, parti- 
cularly in the smaller London factories which can draw on a large 
pool of skilled machinists and experienced foremen. 

The third pre-war method of production was based on the use of 
conveyor belts. Very few women's outerwear factories used con- 
veyor belts before the war. During the war, they were installed in 
some factories for government contract work. After the war, 
conveyor belts were installed in some of the new, post-war factories. 
Conveyor-belt production can therefore be regarded as largely a 
post-war innovation in women's outerwear factories, and as the first 
method of applying fully sectional methods to women's outerwear 
production in which time study was used to ensure a smooth flow 
of work. About 30 workers are usually accommodated on a full-size 
conveyor and 14 on a half-size conveyor. The belt is timed to run 
at a fixed speed; a time schedule of 4 to 6 minutes per operation is 
common. The machining processes are subdivided in such a way 
that each operative can complete her share of the machining of each 
garment within the time allowed her. The cut garments are placed, 
in single garment bundles, on the first rectangle on the conveyor by 
the belt supervisor and, as the bundle passes each operative, she 
unties the bundle, performs her stitching operation and reties the 
bundle. An alternative arrangement is to use a wooden or wire 
tray which may be subdivided into sections to hold the various 
garment parts, to facilitate their handling by the operatives. 1 Un- 
derpressing units are usually located at the appropriate points in 
the production flow and so are special machines, or machines with 
special attachments. Conveyor-belt production is an extremely tidy 
method; all the garment parts are kept on the conveyor, except when 
being machined or pressed. No garments can get lost and a steady 
and predetermined volume of output can be maintained. But, for 
women's outerwear production particularly, there are many dis- 
advantages. It is a very rigid method of production. No allow- 
ances can be made for variations in the working pace of the individual 
worker. She - may be particularly energetic one day or rather off- 
colour another day, but her working speed must remain the same. 
If a worker is absent, a replacement must be found or the whole belt 

1 The author inquired at one factory if these arrangements for keeping the parts 
of the garment together were really essential and was told of an unfortunate experi- 
ence in connection with a government contract for bush shorts. They were placed, 
untied, on the conveyor and emerged at the other end piebald, because of the 
mixture of cut pieces during the making-up process. 
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will be immobilized. Similarly, if a machine develops a fault, it 
must be quickly repaired or replaced. Faulty garments cannot be 
returned to operatives for alterations without interrupting the pro- 
duction flow; there is therefore the dual disadvantage that the 
operative is freed from responsibility for machining faults and a 
group of special 'alteration hands' has to be provided. 

Moreover, a major difficulty in using conveyor belts for women's 
outerwear are the small runs of garments in a single style or colour, 
that are typical of much production in this industry. Changes in 
style often necessitate a re-timing of production operations and 
changes in colour a replacement of spools and reels of thread on the 
machines, with a consequent need for stopping the belt and a loss of 
production. 

Most of these difficulties tend to arise under any system of highly 
organized sectional work and various steps can be taken to offset 
them. Empty boxes can be placed on the belt by the supervisor, 
to slow down production temporarily, if she sees that there is a 
piling up of work at any point on the belt. In a large factory, a 
small reserve of particularly adaptable workers can be used as 
* trouble shooters', to occupy the place of temporary absentees on 
the conveyor. With* single stand machines, a machine head can 
be quickly replaced. Probably the most serious production dis- 
advantages result from the rigid limitation of machining time for 
each production operation. The time cycle is set by the speed at 
which the operative undertaking the most difficult machining process 
can work or by the speed of the least efficient operative, whichever is 
the slower. The other operatives will generally be working at rather 
less than their maximum efficiency and so, on a long conveyor, there 
will be a considerable, hidden, wastage of labour. Production 
managers in several factories that were equipped with conveyors 
after the war have now ceased to use them and have made them into 
fixed storage tables. The work is still placed on the first section of 
the belt but it is then pushed down the table by each operative as 
she completes her machining operation. The work is allowed to 
pile up to a certain extent between operatives to supply a reservoir 
of work. The operative's wages are no longer based on group 
piece-rates determined by the output of their conveyor, but on an 
individual piece-rate, related to her separate output. In this way, 
the operative can vary her output according to her enthusiasm for 
work and, at the same time, the hidden labour waste due to the 
rigid timing of the conveyor is eliminated. These advantages are 
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secured at the expense of increasing the supervisor's difficulties, as 
she must now be prepared to rearrange workers if there is an undue 
piling up of work. But, on the whole, this increase in flexibility 
seems to be worth while. 

Another post-war method of sectionalizing work is to retain the 
bench arrangement of machines but to assign to each operative only 
a small section of the machining on each garment. The work, after 
being cut and bundled, is stored at a central point and this system 
is known as 'central issue and return'. The machinist collects a 
large bundle of cut work, performs her stitching operation and returns 
it to the central store, where it is checked and, if necessary, re-sorted 
and re-bundled ready for the next production operation. This 
system might seem to involve rather a lot of walking about the factory 
floor by machinists. But, in practice, it appears to work quite well, 
as the operatives generally try to collect enough work to occupy 
them for a whole working period, from lunch until the afternoon tea 
break, for example. 1 

The two remaining methods of organizing sectional production 
are 'synchro-flow' and 'progressive bundle'. The distinction 
between them is not always clear cut in practice and so it is proposed 
to first describe 'synchro-flow' in its most highly organized form 
and then to consider 'progressive bundle' systems. The basis of 
the 'synchro-flow' system is a sectionalization of the making-up 
of a garment into short machining operations which are timed to 
fit into a standard time cycle. If, for example, the standard cycle 
time (based on the use of the time and motion study methods 
described earlier in this chapter) for an operation is 4 minutes, then 
all the operations must be completed in either 4 minutes or a multiple 
or fraction of that period. Once the number and type of operations 
required for making-up a given style of garment have been deter- 
mined, a plan is made for grouping the operatives into a compact 
team, with the necessary machines and other equipment for passing 
the cut garment pieces and the semi-finished garments quickly and 
automatically, from one operative to the next in the production team, 
until the completed garment emerges at the end of the line. 

'Synchro-flow' production resembles conveyor-belt production 

1 The operatives in the factories visited, in which the 'central issue and return* 
system was in operation, were on piece-work and this minimized time wastage. 
Some production managers, moreover, are in favour of letting machinists fetch 
their work, as they consider that it breaks the monotony for them. Miss M. L. 
Disher in her American Factory Production of Women's Clothing quotes one U.S. 
manufacturer, with similar views: 'The operators will in any case get up and walk 
around, so they might as well be useful.' 
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in that there is a rigid and careful timing of production operations 
and the cut garment parts are fed in, as single garments, at the 
beginning of the line. But it differs from it in the arrangement 
of the machines, and in the other equipment used to facilitate the 
handling of the work by each operative and the automatic passing 
of work down the line. The production line is not always straight; 
it is sometimes a crescent-shaped curve or even a square, with the 
supervisor in the middle. Moreover, machines and other equipment 
can be readily re-arranged to meet changes in production. This is 
a particularly important consideration for women's outerwear manu- 
facturers, whose production plans have to be drastically changed 
every six months. The machinists are generally equipped with 
gravity chutes behind their tables. As they complete their stitching, 
they push the work on to the chute and it automatically falls in to a 
convenient position near the left hand of the next operative in the 
team. At the pressing points it is pushed on to work tables 
from which the underpresser can quickly place it on her ironing- 
board. 

* Synchro-flow' can be organized in several different ways. A 
single line may include all operations up to the final press stage. 
Alternatively the synchro-flow line may include only the lockstitch 
machining process, up to and including levelling and sewing the 
hem; a separate unit, serving two synchro-flow teams, may undertake 
the special machining and other finishing. 1 The work of the 
synchro-flow team may be supplemented by other machinists working 
on separate parts on another part of the floor. This is known as 
' sub -assembly ' and is a method of removing from the main produc- 
tion line operations that cannot be readily fitted into the cycle time. 
In some factories, it provides a convenient method of introducing 
trainees into the machine-room, after they have completed their 
initial training but before they have reached high working speeds. 

A further variation is the 'feeding-in' of bundles of garments, 
instead of single garments, into the synchro-flow line. This seems 
to be the more general practice when women's outerwear is made. 2 
The timing of each individual machining operation need not be quite 

1 A similar division between lockstitch machining and finishing can be made 
when conveyor belts are used the conveyor team making-up the garment and a 
separate team (not on a conveyor) finishing it. In both * synchro-flow ' and con- 
veyor-belt production overlock or crimping machines may be included in the 
machining teams, to finish seams at intermediate stages in the assembling of the 
garment. 

2 At all the factories visited where * synchro-flow* systems were in use, bundles 
and not single garments were fed into the production lines. 
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as exact as for single garment 'synchro-flow* and more latitude is 
allowed for variations in working speed by individual operatives, 
as the bundles act as a 'cushion' of work between operations. 
Careful timing by the production engineer is still necessary for 
organizing flow production on this * synchro-flow progressive bundle ' 
basis, to ensure that there is a balance between the output of the 
different operatives in the team. 

'Synchro-flow' in its most highly organized, single garment, form 
shares with conveyor-belt production many of the disadvantages 
arising from the rigidity with which production operations are timed. 
But, in practice, it is possible to counteract this rigidity by introducing 
variations in the system, of the kind outlined above. Another 
expedient, employed in some factories, is to make one particularly 
adaptable machinist a team leader or ' trouble shooter ', who intervenes 
to clear any bottlenecks in the machining line. This is not exact 
production engineering, but it is used to bring more flexibility into 
the system and so make it more adaptable to women's outerwear 
production, where slight variations in style or in the type of cloth 
used may upset a carefully timed schedule. On the whole, ' synchro- 
flow' appears to be best adapted to bulk production of garments in a 
limited number of relatively standardized styles, and it is hoped that 
this will become evident from the description, in Part IV, of the 
methods of production in use in the factories visited in the course of 
the research. 

An alternative, 'progressive bundle', system, also based on sec- 
tional working, but requiring much less exact timing than synchro- 
flow production, is used in some factories. After cutting, the 
garments are tied in multi-garment bundles and then passed to 
different groups of machinists. The operatives in each group under- 
take one sectional machine operation which is usually rather longer 
than under a 'synchro-flow' system. The bundles are re-tied after 
the completion of each operation and taken by service girls or super- 
visors to the next group of operatives. Under this system, a number 
of bundles are left to form a reservoir of work between each main 
production operation. If the reservoirs grow unduly large, the 
production or floor manager can re-arrange the work between the 
operatives to secure a better balance of work. This kind of 'pro- 
gressive bundle' system is found in factories producing clothing with 
considerable fashion appeal, for which the orders for any one style 
are usually small, so that long runs in production are rare. It com- 
bines sectionalization of work, to make use of machinists of varying 
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skills, with considerable flexibility regarding the timing of the separate 
machining operations. 

To conclude this brief description of the main production systems, 
it may be helpful to list them for ease of reference when their use in 
the different sections of the industry is described in Part IV. 

PRODUCTION SYSTEMS 

1. Making Through. Usually based on benches of 8-12 machines 

with a single motor and central shafting. 

2. Pre-War Sectional (Tailoring'). As above, but with a division 

of the main machining operations amongst a group of 
machinists. 

3. Conveyor Belt. Based on a central conveyor belt of about 30 

machines, situated on either side of the conveyor. The 
machines are single stand ones, usually with separate motors. 
The operatives face in opposite directions on the two sides of 
the belt so that the conveyor is on their left. 

4. Central Issue and Return. This can be based either on a bench 

arrangement of machines or single stands; but the former is 
more usual, as it is a method of sectionalizing work without 
re-equipping a factory. 

5. Synchro-Flow. Highly sectionalized and carefully timed pro- 

duction, based on single stand machines and automatic pass- 
ing equipment. 

6. Synchro-Flow I Progressive Bundle. As for Synchro-flow. 

7. Progressive Bundle. Sectionalized production, less exactly 

timed and with reservoirs of work between groups of opera- 
tives, who work at either bench or single stand machines. 

8. Sub-assembly. The separate making-up of garment parts by 

operatives, at either single stand machines or benches, to 
supplement sectional production of types 3-6. 



CHAPTER V 
MANAGERS, SUPERVISORS AND OPERATIVES 

THE main innovations in machinery, equipment and applied produc- 
tion engineering have been described in the two previous chapters. 
But the picture of changes in the pattern of production would be 
incomplete without some account of the changes in factory personnel 
that these have made necessary. 

To operate the more highly sectionalized production systems, 
the manufacturer requires an adequate planning staff in order, firstly, 
to ensure that the necessary long runs of work are available and, 
secondly, to sectionalize the making-up processes for each type of 
garment and to make the time and motion studies on which a smooth 
production flow is based. Once production has begun, the teams of 
machinists must be supplemented by additional 'service girls', to 
ensure that the production flow is not impeded by shortages of cut 
work, thread, accessories or sub-assemblies. Similarly, a staff of 
mechanics is required to deal promptly with any machine faults. 
Quality control also becomes a specialized task, for which passers 
are located at pre-arranged points in the production flow. It can be 
seen that, to some extent, economy in the use of skilled machinists is 
offset by the need for additional skilled workers, in the form of work 
study engineers and mechanics, and for service girls and passers. 
Moreover, while less demand is made on the skill of the machinist, 
the supervisor has to develop new skills. She is no longer concerned 
primarily with controlling quality and progressing the work but with 
organizing production flows. She must be prepared to make minor 
modifications to the production engineer's plans, if the flow of work 
is halted. She must, above all, show initiative and be a good organ- 
izer. New types of managerial and executive skills are similarly 
required to organize production on new, sectional lines. The effect 
of the production innovations on the functions and training of 
managers, supervisors and operatives forms the main subject of this 
chapter. 
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i. MANAGERS 

Before the war, managers generally had considerable technical 
skill, but little knowledge of specialized management techniques. 1 
They were frequently promoted cutters and skilled tailors, who had 
developed a good all-round knowledge of clothing production 
from long experience of the industry and were prepared to shoulder 
additional responsibilities. They were primarily responsible for 
maintaining the required standard of quality in the finished garments, 
for recruiting staff and maintaining discipline amongst the opera- 
tives and for ensuring that garments were completed and dispatched 
by the correct delivery dates. They were also generally concerned 
with preventing wastage of cloth and garments through cutting or 
production faults. Their managerial duties were varied and, in 
the smaller factories, they might be combined with other functions 
such as designing, cutting or final passing. But their task was 
lightened by the craft basis of production in the factories. With 
fully trained, skilled operatives and experienced foremen (with a 
similar skilled training, 'in the ranks'), basic methods of production 
were well defined and the manager's main concern would be with 
day-to-day production difficulties, such as those arising from the 
introduction of new-style features in the season's range of garments, 
from cloth weaving or dyeing faults and from the failure of suppliers 
to deliver goods on time. This is, of course, an over-simplified 
picture and refers primarily to managers of small and medium- 
sized factories. In the larger factories managerial functions were 
subdivided, but the division tended to be departmental rather 
than functional. There was usually a separate manager for each of 
the main production departments, such as the cutting-room, the 
women's-wear section and the children's-wear section. Each 
manager would be responsible for the full range of managerial func- 
tions, as outlined above, in his own department. 

The pre-war type of manager is still found in many factories. But 
where production is organized on post-war sectional lines, many 
managerial activities have become specialized functions which require 

1 Cf. E. G. Selzer, "Time and Motion Study in the Fashion Industry' Hard's 
"Year Book for 1952, p. 311: 'Many managers are "practical" men, who have 
learnt their trade the hard way and have been promoted from the ranks, without, 
however, having the theoretical background associated in o.ther industries with 
managerial standing. 

* Therefore, while most managers have an excellent knowledge of the technical 
side of their job, they lack in some cases even the most fundamental acquaintance 
with cost accounting, statistical method and the theory of business administration.' 
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new skills. Firstly, a general manager is required for global control 
and discipline. He is responsible for the general co-ordination of 
the work of the other executives and for the smooth running of the 
factory and so must be a skilled administrator. Secondly, a produc- 
tion controller with specialized work study training and experience 
is required for production engineering. He is generally responsible 
for the organization of production operations ; he ensures that the best 
use is made of technical innovations and that the equipment and 
layout of the factory are technically efficient. He, or his assistants, 
are responsible for the time and motion studies on which the section- 
alization of making-up operations is based. Time studies are also 
used as the basis for piece-rate payments and for planning production 
flows; this makes the fixing of wages for most factory operatives and 
the keeping of progress records also the responsibility of the produc- 
tion controller. Thirdly, another specialist manager is required for 
quality control, to see that the garments produced are up to pre- 
arranged quality standards and, if they are not, to isolate and cure the 
source of quality faults. For this function much of the all-round 
knowledge of the old-type manager is required. Finally, another 
kind of specialist is required as personnel manager in general control of 
the recruitment, training and welfare of the operatives. 

This kind of specialized managerial structure is only being evolved 
slowly, even in the larger factories. In many factories, the lines of 
demarcation between the activities of the different specialists are only 
being established gradually. Many industrial consultants regard the 
relatively underdeveloped state of managerial and executive skills as 
the limiting factor in the application of sectionalized mass-production 
methods in the industry generally. The situation is complicated by 
the predominance of the family firm in the industry and by the social 
gulf that has existed, in the past, between the directors, or top 
management, and the other managers. 1 The status of a specialist 
manager (and so his efficiency) often depends on the personal support 
of a director. The current shortage of efficient managers may be 

1 This has been particularly stressed in an interview with a leading consultant in 
the industry. 

It has also been noted by a consultant psychologist in the hosiery industry. 
Cf. Pearl H. M. King, Task Perception and Inter-Personal Relations in Industrial 
Training, Human Relations, Vol. i, No. i, 1947, p. 9: 'Even the large firms tended 
to be family businesses (usually private companies) in which top management, 
directors and owners were the same individuals. The gap between this level and 
shop management was considerable, both socially and as regards authority; no 
intermediate levels existed; the status and outlook of managers in the shops tended 
to be that of exalted foremen rather than that associated with members of a func- 
tional management team.' 
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due, at least in part, to unsatisfactory status, as it is difficult either to 
recruit or retain competent specialists unless they can be given the 
position and authority that they enjoy in other industries. 

The main difficulties appear to arise in the larger and in the newer 
factories. In the larger factories, generally, the problem is to evolve 
a specialized managerial structure of a kind already common in large 
units in other industries. In the newer factories, the management 
problem is made more acute by the need to use specialized production 
engineering to make the most productive use of * green' labour. 
When these factories are too small to support a specialized managerial 
structure, management functions have to be combined. On the 
personnel side, their size tends to reduce the need for specialist 
managers by facilitating the establishment of good relations between 
employers and operatives. 1 The need for specialized production 
engineering in factories using sectional methods presents the most 
acute problems in the smaller factory. On visits to such factories, 
it was found that, in some cases, the general manager had acquired a 
knowledge of work study methods, either by specialized studies or by 
observing the work of the industrial consultants who had provided 
advisory services when the factory was first planned. An alternative 
solution to this problem is the possible sharing of production 
engineering specialists by two or more of the smaller factories 2 that 
use sectional production systems. 

Since the war, training facilities have been developed to increase 
the supply of managers with the necessary specialist qualifications, 
but their consideration is reserved for the following chapter, as they 
are closely linked with the general question of * communications'. 

2. SUPERVISORS 3 

Before the war, when production was mainly on a 'making 
through' basis, supervisors were generally promoted from the ranks 
of the most skilled machinists. This method of selection sometimes 
resulted in the loss of a good machinist and the gain of an indifferent 
supervisor. But, on the whole, it appears to have worked reasonably 
well. The reason for promotion, superior skill, was immediately 

1 Of. Chapter XII, p. 2x8. 

2 This suggestion was made recently, by an industrial consultant, at a Clothing 
Institute meeting. A partial solution would be the provision of advisory facilities, 
by a central body, for the clothing industry generally. This was undertaken by the 
clothing councils, but has now been discontinued. Cf. Chapter VI, p. 112. 

8 This discussion relates particularly to supervisors in the important machining 
section of the factory. 
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evident to the other operatives and the functions of the pre-war type 
of supervisor, which included supervising the work of 'learners', or 
trainees, the allocation of cut work to the machinists and the inspec- 
tion of completed work for machining faults, were reasonably well 
adapted to the supervisor's training and experience. 

Most factories in the older, pre-war, clothing districts still have this 
type of supervisor. But, in factories where sectional methods of 
production have been developed, a new type of supervisor, who is an 
organizer rather than a skilled machinist, is required. The basis of 
selection is intelligence, initiative and adaptability, and these are 
qualities which may be possessed by an operative who is an indifferent 
machinist. Moreover, many factories using sectional methods ^ are 
new factories outside the older clothing districts. Their operatives 
are generally recruited as school leavers and, because of wastage due 
to marriage, there are few operatives in their twenties available for 
selection as supervisors. The management is therefore faced with a 
dual selection and training problem. 1 Supervisors must generally 
be selected from operatives in their teens; they must be trained to 
meet the specialized needs of sectional production; and they must be 
given some qualifications that enable them to exert the necessary 
authority over their teams of operatives. Managers have sought a 
number of different solutions to this problem. In one factory, all 
supervisors are recruited from operatives in other factories in the 
district. In another factory, the management have used their 
operatives' training section as a source of supervisors. When the 
factory opened there was a large training section and a number of 
instructors who had been specially recruited and trained for it. 
Gradually, as a trained labour force was built up, some of the instruc- 
tors were transferred to the machining floor as supervisors. Their 
earlier work gave them both a satisfactory status with the operatives 
and a good knowledge of production needs. Managers in other 
factories have made some use of the training facilities offered by the 
Ministry of Labour's 'Training Within Industry' courses for fore- 
men; they consider that, quite apart from the practical value of these 
courses, the mere fact that the supervisor has been sent by the 

1 One solution is to import supervisors from factories in the older clothing 
districts. But family ties, with husbands or parents, make women generally much 
less mobile than men, who can generally be persuaded to move to other districts by 
offers of housing accommodation and higher wages. Moreover, although, in some 
of the new factories, a few supervisors of this type, who appeared to be invaluable 
key workers, were encountered, supervisors of the pre-war type are often not 
readily adaptable to the specialized needs of sectional production. 
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management for specialized training provides a firmer basis for her 
authority. 

One manager 1 is now considering the recruitment of supervisors 
with a different educational background, who would enter the factory 
as supervisors after completing a grammar school course. This 
would provide managers with a new type of supervisor, not promoted 
from the ranks of operatives, who generally enter the factories at 
15, direct from secondary modern schools. But it would necessitate 
the overcoming of a considerable social prejudice against factory work 
for the grammar school girl and, probably, a closer identification of 
supervisory with managerial staff within the factory. 

3. OPERATIVES 2 

The introduction of sectional machining systems has tended to 
reduce the need for skilled machinists. In many factories, although 
a nucleus of highly skilled operatives is still required, much of the 
machining is undertaken by less skilled operatives and the operations 
are classified according to the grade of skill required. This has 
made possible a reduction in the period of training, as, for many 
machining processes, machinists need not be trained to 'making 
through* standards. 

Before the war, the normal training period for machinists was 
three years. 3 There appear to have been few special training sections 
in the pre-war factories. The operatives entered the factory as 
school leavers at the age of 14 and, after undertaking a certain 
amount of unskilled work (such as the removal of basting threads in 
tailoring factories) to accustom them to factory conditions, were 
allowed to practice machining under the rather loose supervision of a 
skilled machinist. Gradually a number of these 'trainees' acquired 
sufficient machining skill to undertake 'making through' production 
and the others left to find employment elsewhere. This system led 
to a considerable wastage of operatives, who might have developed 
the necessary skill with better training. Moreover, the 'trainees' 

1 He has been impressed by the considerable and unfavourable difference be- 
tween the earnings of an elementary school teacher and of a supervisor, of com- 
parable age, in his factory and he considers that initiative and intelligence rather 
than machining skill are the essential qualifications for a good supervisor. 

2 The scope of this section is restricted to the training of women machinists. 
The training of tailors and tailoresses tended to be on a similar, unorganized, basis 
before the war and a number of interesting innovations have been made by the 
clothing councils and the Clothing Institute to improve the training for tailoring. 
But this training is basically the acquisition of a craft skill and so has been regarded 
as outside the scope of this general research into innovations. 

8 The wage rates fixed by the Wages Councils still provide for lower wage 
rates for operatives during the first three years of their factory life. 
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tended to pick up bad working habits, that is, they did not perform the 
operations in the least fatiguing and most efficient way. The skilled 
workers who supervised their work had their own method of making- 
up a garment, which they had worked out for themselves, and this 
tended to be copied by the 'trainee*. The skilled worker might also 
be inarticulate or unwilling to impart her knowledge. 1 In the small 
factories, typical of much pre-war production, this method of train- 
ing, although not wholly satisfactory, produced an adequate supply of 
skilled machinists and the small size of the factory brought some 
compensatory advantages to the 'trainee'. The atmosphere was 
often friendly and informal. The manager, who was frequently also 
the owner, knew all his operatives personally and could encourage a 
promising learner to improve the range of her skilL Moreover, in all 
factories, labour wastage was not regarded as a serious problem 
before the war, because there was an ample supply of school leavers. 

Many factories have retained their pre-war f training' methods. 
In fact, at many factories in the older clothing districts there is no 
training of operatives and only 'trained' workers 2 are recruited. 
This is not only because the firms wish to avoid the expense of train- 
ing operatives but also because, particularly in the London area, their 
accommodation is so restricted that they have no space for a special 
training section. 

The provincial factories, particularly those in the Development 
Areas, have taken the lead in the establishment of training depart- 
ments. When the factories were started, most operatives had to be 
trained, because only ( green', or unskilled, labour was available. 
Before production could be started a nucleus of machinists had to be 
trained. Even when full production was possible some training 
facilities were retained to replace labour wastage. In these factories, 
the period of training appears to vary between three weeks and three 
months, depending on the types and qualities of garments made and 
the grade of skill required from the operative. Three weeks to a 
month appear to be sufficient for a rather low-grade machinist who 
uses an overlock machine or lockstitches straight seams, while at 
least three months intensive training is needed to train an operative 
to 'make through' standard. 

1 Cf. 'Time and Motion Study in the Fashion Wear Industry', E. G. Selzer, 
Hard's Year Book for 1952, p. 305. 

2 In one factory visited, workers are paid the minimum wage for adult operatives 
for a month. If at the end of this period they are not earning these wages, that is, 
if the value of their output measured on a piece-work basis does not cover their 
actual wages, they are dismissed. If they are earning their wages they are retained 
and paid piece-rate wages. 
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In most development area factories, there is a special training- 
room or separate training section, with a full-time specialist instructor 
(or group of instructors) in charge. In the factories visited training 
methods varied. But most courses included instruction in the care 
and control of the lockstitch sewing-machine, exercises, without 
thread, in stitching straight lines and curves on paper and then 
exercises in stitching a number of cloth pieces, closely related to 
machining operations on the factory floor. 

In two factories visited, intelligence and dexterity tests 1 were used 
in making the initial selection of trainees and in assessing their 
suitability for different types of machining. Both factories were 
part of much larger organizations, one connected with textile produc- 
tion and the other with hosiery, 2 where the use of such tests could be 
developed for a wide range of production operations. The tests 
were used as an initial guide to the grouping of trainees for two 
different types of machine training (requiring different grades of 
machining skill), although this initial grouping was revised by the 
instructor from her observation of the trainees' progress. 

In one of these factories, there was also a preliminary analysis of 
the skill and dexterity required for machining operations, which had 
been translated into a series of finger and machine exercises per- 
formed by the trainee regularly, throughout her training course. 
In this factory, also, special arrangements were made to facilitate the 
changeover from the training section to rapid production on the 
machining floor. These took the form of practice in performing 
complete production operations, at normal factory speeds; the 
period of time during which these operations were performed was 
gradually increased until a full day's work could be done at these 
speeds. 3 

Education authorities appear to be making a considerable contri- 
bution towards better training. The operation of power-driven 

1 These bore some resemblance to army selection tests and, in one case, had been 
introduced by a director of the firm as a result of his war-time military service. 

2 Cf. * Recruitment and Training of Operatives in the Clothing Industry', by 
F. Baxter, The Clothing Institute Journal, Vol. IV, No. I. pp. 23-7. 

3 An additional, very human, aspect of this training system was the use, by 
trainees, of the actual machines that they were to have in the production depart- 
ment. Once their training was completed, the machine was checked by a mechanic 
and was then transferred to the machining-room with the trainee. In this way, 
the operative was protected against loss of confidence and efficiency through having 
to begin production at speed on an unfamiliar machine. Without such an arrange- 
ment, the newcomer to a machining-room tends to be given the least efficient ma- 
chine, the other operatives claiming the best machines by right of seniority, and much 
of the value of the careful training tends to be lost as the ex-trainee loses much of 
her speed and probably some of her enthusiasm. 
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sewing-machines is taught in some secondary modern schools and 
junior technical colleges and it seems prohable that, in London 
particularly, where special factory training sections are rare, many 
operatives secure an initial facility in machining before they leave 
school. The Youth Employment Officers in many districts work in 
close contact with employers in placing school leavers in their first 
jobs. They try to ensure that these jobs offer suitable training 
facilities and a firm with a good training section tends to secure the 
better type of school leaver. 1 

A carefully organized training scheme for operatives offers con- 
siderable advantages 2 to employers. The trainees learn from the 
start to perform the production operations in the least fatiguing and 
most efficient way. The standardization of machining practice 
secured by systematic training brings a uniform standard of quality 
to the finished garments in the production department. Labour 
wastage tends to be reduced, as the trainee is given specialized and 
continuous attention during her training by her instructor. The 
possession of a training section attracts recruits and so makes possible 
the rejection of some of the least promising. The training period is 
shortened 3 and so the cost of the special training section is offset by a 
reduction of the time during which the trainee is not actually earning 
her wages. Moreover, in factories in which a highly sectionalized 
machining system has been introduced, the development of a special 
training department helps the producer to secure the maximum 
return from the use of production engineering methods. The classi- 
fication of grades of skill in the different sectional operations and the 
analysis of machining methods, made possible by the use of work 
study, can then be complemented by the application of work study 
to training methods, in order to ensure an adequate supply of 
machinists trained, at minimum cost, to perform the different 
operations efficently and speedily on the machining floor* 

1 A number of factory managers in the Development Areas were most appreciative 
of the help given by Youth Employment Officers in the recruitment of school 
leavers. 

One development area employer seems to have established particularly happy 
relations with the local education authorities. He gives yearly prizes for the best 
garments produced by girls in their needlework classes, supplies the material for the 
garments made for this competition and offers good employment prospects in his 
factory to the most promising school-leavers. These recruits can enter into three- 
year apprenticeships, for a thorough training in clothing production, and are the 
first to be considered for promotion as supervisors. 

2 Cf. Baxter, ibid., p. 26. 

3 It has been estimated, by one training manager, that a systematic training 
scheme reduces the period of training by between 50 to 60 per cent. 



CHAPTER VI 
COMMUNICATIONS 

IT is hoped that the account of the main production innovations, given 
in the three earlier chapters in this section, has provided some indica- 
tion, not only of the variety of new ideas that have influenced produc- 
tion techniques since the war, but also of the break with pre-war 
methods that the adoption of the new sectional production systems 
involves, for the entrepreneur and the production manager. Many 
manufacturers have been slow to alter their production methods, as 
the case study data in Part IV will indicate, and this may be due to 
inadequate knowledge both of the general nature of the new tech- 
niques and of the methods by which they can be best adapted to the 
special needs of individual firms. The purpose of this chapter is, 
therefore, to consider the adequacy of the channels by which this 
type of information circulates through the industry. 

Conditions in the industry are generally unfavourable to a rapid 
spread of technical knowledge. A well-established tradition of 
secrecy is only slowly disappearing. The importance of fashion 
places a premium on freshness and originality and fashion secrets are 
jealously guarded by many manufacturers. 1 It is difficult for a 
manufacturer or production manager to secure access to other 
factories in which similar garments are made and so he cannot learn 
from the practical experience of others. Most firms in the industry 
are relatively small; they have few facilities for research or for experi- 
menting with new production methods. They produce garments to 
a time-table that is rigidly defined by the half-yearly production and 
selling seasons and by the delivery dates fixed by distributors. 
They are therefore disinclined to try out new methods of production 
which may give rise to new production difficulties and so disrupt this 
time-table, as any economies from lower production costs will soon 
be swallowed-up in end-of-season losses on 'jobbed' stocks and 

1 It is considerably easier for a person outside the industry to secure admittance 
to many women's outerwear factories than for manufacturers or executives from 
other factories. 
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on cancelled orders for garments not completed by their delivery 
dates. 

But, even under these unfavourable conditions, knowledge of the 
new methods of production has spread fairly widely throughout the 
industry in the post-war period. Various organizations have been 
established, both within and outside the industry, with the specific 
purpose of improving productivity and the main purpose of this 
chapter is to describe the part which they and other agencies have 
played. 

Two groups of managers and executives have to be 'educated' in 
the new production techniques before they can be generally adopted 
in the factories. There is, firstly, the entrepreneur or top manage- 
ment, who, in this industry of family firms, is usually the owner of 
the factory. He has not only to know of the existence of new produc- 
tion techniques, but also to be convinced that it will be to his financial 
advantage to introduce them. Next there are the managers and 
other executives, who have to apply the techniques within the 
factory. They require both a training in the theory and general 
application of these techniques and a knowledge of the particular 
trading and production difficulties of fashion production to enable 
them to adapt this training to the circumstances of their own factory. 
A sub-group of this general classification are l junior engineers or 
industrial technicians n on whom the production engineer relies for 
the detailed work studies on which he bases his planning. 

For the entrepreneur, the initial interest in new production tech- 
niques dates from the war when, for the first time, production rather 
than marketing considerations became of major importance in the 
industry. In the immediate post-war period, interest in new 
methods of production was further encouraged by the reports of the 
Working Parties on Light and Heavy Clothing. They recommended 
the establishment of a central body for the industry, to conduct 
general research into its problems and into methods of increasing 
efficiency and productivity. At the same time, the possession of 
considerable profits from war-time production and the facilities 
offered by the Government for establishing new and larger clothing 
factories in the Development Areas, provided the entrepreneur with 
additional incentives to secure first-hand knowledge of the latest 
production techniques. Many entrepreneurs spent holidays in the 
United States, where war-time conditions had also encouraged con- 

1 Cf. Productivity Report Industrial Engineering^ British Productivity Council, 
p. 14, par. 69. 
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siderable advances in production techniques and where they were 
able to visit factories much more freely. They returned with a 
number of new ideas which they proceeded to try to put into prac- 
tice, 1 particularly in the Development Area factories. The difficulties 
they encountered, notably in finding managers and executives to run 
these factories, have led to a continuing interest in the provision of 
training facilities for managers and in the various agencies that have 
been established for this purpose. 

i. THE CLOTHING DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL AND JOINT CLOTHING 
COUNCIL 

After the publication of the Working Party reports in 1947, the 
clothing, or making-up, industry, 2 was requested by the Board of 
Trade to make voluntary arrangements for the establishment of a 
Development Council. When voluntary efforts failed, the Clothing 
Industry Development Council was established by Statutory Instru- 
ment, by order of the Board of Trade, and its purpose was officially 
defined in the following terms : 3 

'The Council shall exercise their functions in such a manner as 
appears to them to increase as much as possible efficiency and 
productivity in the industry, to improve and develop the service that 
it renders to the community and to enable it to render that service 
more economically.' 4 

It can be seen that the Council was given the necessary authority 
to carry out a comprehensive programme of research, which, if 
successful, would have made a considerable contribution towards the 

1 For example, the demand from such entrepreneurs for American type paper 
lays encouraged the main supplier of this equipment to import the necessary wide 
carbon paper and 'know-how* from the United States, after the war. 

2 This includes not only the women's outerwear industry but also manufacturers 
of men's tailored clothing, shirts and pyjamas, children's and infants' outerwear, 
underwear (other than hosiery), proofed clothing and industrial overalls. 

3 Cf. A Report on the Second Year of the Clothing Industry Development Council^ 
p.i. 

4 The functions of the Council were listed in the second schedule of the Statutory 
Instrument under fourteen headings, including, amongst others : 

(1) Inquiry as to materials and equipment and as to methods of production, 
management and labour utilization. 

(2) Research into matters affecting industrial psychology. 

(3) Training and technical education of people working in and entering the 

industry. 

(4) Research for improving arrangements for marketing and distributing 

products. 

(5) Improvement of accounting and costing practice and the "formulation of 

standard costings. 

(6) The collection and formulation of statistics. 
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spread of innovations in the industry generally. 1 Headquarters 
were established in London and branches in Leeds, Manchester and 
Glasgow. The trade associations representing manufacturers in the 
different branches of the clothing industry and the trade union, the 
National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers, were invited to 
nominate representatives to serve on the committees which super- 
vised the work of the Council. A library and an information service 
for manufacturers were established and a showroom for technical 
film shows, meetings, lectures and fashion parades was opened at the 
Council's headquarters. The Council's activities were concentrated 
to a considerable extent on a technical department which gave 
advice and assistance to individual firms wishing to increase their 
productivity, that is, 'the net output per worker'. 2 A staff of senior 
technicians, with a knowledge both of { production engineering and 
modern management methods' and of the clothing industry, was 
recruited to staff this department. They organized an industrial 
consultancy service that conducted surveys of factories and gave 
specialist advice on individual production problems. By January 
1952, 164 requests for this service had been received and 34 com- 
pleted. By January 1953, 937 requests had been received. In 
addition, ' master (production) layouts', based on data accumulated 
from actual experience of factory reorganization by the industrial 
consultancy services and covering the equipment and work study 
required, were worked out for a number of different types of gar- 
ments; these layouts were available, on request, to 'any interested 
manufacturers '. 

Some facilities were also provided for training in work study, in 
1951. These were organized as a result of the large numbers of 
requests that were received, not only for the services of the Council's 
industrial consultants but also for help in recruiting production 
engineers, which revealed a serious shortage of technologists of this 
type. Eight students nominated by clothing firms attended a five 
weeks' course that was followed by a further period of training, in 
which the theory learnt on the course was put into practice in the 
students' own factories, under the supervision of the Council's 
technicians. 

The Council provided considerable facilities for the encourage- 
ment of technical progress. But it was resented from the first, by a 

1 The necessary finance for these activities was provided by a compulsory levy 
of JS. od. per 1,000 turnover (firms with a turnover of less than 1,300 p.a. were 
exempt) for 1950, which was reduced, in 1951, to 45. od, per 1,000 turnover. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 
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large and influential group of manufacturers and their trade asso- 
ciations, as a compulsory organization imposed on the industry by 
Government 1 action. There was growing opposition from the 
industry, in 1952, and, in 1953, it was wound up and replaced by a 
voluntary, Joint Clothing Council. This new body was financed 
initially by the funds accumulated from the turnover levies of the 
earlier Council, but provision was made for further finance from the 
industry, by levies, at a reduced rate, under the Industrial Councils 
Bill. This Bill provoked considerable opposition from Conservative 
backbenchers, when it was introduced in the spring of 1954, and was 
withdrawn by the (Conservative) Government, who were averse to 
introducing legislation to force an industry to take a course of action 
that lacked the general support of the industry. Soon afterwards the 
Council drew up and circulated to the trade associations its pro- 
gramme of activities for the following year. This precipitated the 
withdrawal, in June 1954, of the two largest trade associations in the 
tailoring industry. From that time onwards the future of the 
Council became uncertain. 

The Joint Clothing Council was therefore only in active operation 
for about a year, from mid-1953 to mid-1954. In that time, a 
modified industrial consultancy service was provided. The period 
of the survey was restricted to three or four weeks per factory; for 
more lengthy surveys, a suitable outside consultant was recommended. 
Two training courses for technologists were organized. The first, 
held in October, 1953, was a three- week course on * Management in 
the Clothing Industry' and it was attended by 20 students, all holding 
executive or trainee executive posts in the industry. The second 
was a course in 'Work study for the Clothing Industry', held for 
six weeks in the summer of 1954 and attended by 14 students. In 
December 1954, the Joint Clothing Council was finally wound up. 
This marked the end of joint research, advisory and training activities 
for the clothing industry as a whole. 

Many reasons can be given for the failure of the clothing councils. 
The first, and probably the most important, is that they covered a 
number of highly diverse industries. The men's wholesale tailoring 
industry and the shirt and industrial overall industries, for example, 
include many very large factories that are much larger than most 

1 The political complexion (Labour) of the Government caused a certain amount 
of suspicion that the Development Council might become the instrument for the 
imposition of further measures of government 'planning' on the industry. A 
further cause of friction was the appointment of independent members, from 
outside the industry, to the Council's committees. 
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women's outerwear factories. They produce relatively standardized 
products that provide greater opportunities for the use of advanced 
production engineering techniques than women's clothing. At the 
other end of the size scale are the small workshops of the men's 
bespoke tailoring industry, for which special facilities for instruction 
in craft training and workshop organization were provided by the 
councils; but these were of little interest to most women's outerwear 
manufacturers. Many of the council's activities were therefore of 
little practical value to women's outerwear manufacturers, although 
they were helping to finance them. Moreover, clothing production, 
in general, is highly competitive and some of the larger firms, who, 
through their own research activities or through the use of outside 
industrial consultants, had reorganized their own production 
methods, were averse to financing a similar reorganization for their 
(generally smaller) competitors. Finally, the timing of the establish- 
ment of the Clothing Development Council was unfortunate. By 
the time it had organized its activities, in 1951, the industry was facing 
a trade recession; interest in improving productivity 1 was generally 
declining, in the face of a falling market and growing competition, 
and reduced profits were causing a growing disinclination to con- 
tribute towards the support of an organization from whose activities 
little direct or immediate benefit was being obtained. 2 

The post-war attempt to improve productive efficiency by a central 
council can be regarded as largely a failure. But it did make some 
contribution towards the growth of knowledge of clothing tech- 

1 An industrial consultant has estimated that between 1951 and 1953 there was a 
complete lack of technical progress in the industry, following the drop in sales in 
1951 and the sudden rise in wool prices, which led to greatly increased cloth prices 
and so the tying-up of capital in expensive cloths that drastically reduced expendi- 
ture on production equipment. 

2 Cf. the following extracts from the editorial columns of The Maker-Up, for 
September 1954: 

' Both the late-lamented Development Council and the subsequent Joint Clothing 
Council have been a mixture of faith, hope and politics. The ideal of one central 
organization, supported by the entire industry, researching into all the problems 
and finding most of the answers. Even if the support of the industry were some- 
what involuntary to begin with . . . eventual success would have justified the means. 
. . . Let us admit that nothing short of compulsion would have got the financial 
support of all at this stage of our industry's development. 

'. . . We in this trade are a very mixed bunch, scared stiff of the least suggestion 
of regimentation because our individual survival depends essentially upon being 
different from others; so much so that the solving of one man's problems may 
result in the loss of our own business. 

'. . . The hard truth is that the whole project was mistimed. Had it been 
started in 1945 or 1946 it would have stood a pretty good chance of success. 
Started at that time, a central organization would have levied money which the 
trade was able to give them and it would have had two or three years to get some- 
thing concrete done against the bad years.' 
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nology. A number of production managers came into direct contact 
with the work of the councils' technicians and, while not always 
adopting all their recommendations, they appear to have found some 
of them useful and to have retained them as permanent features of 
their production methods. Some of the councils' staff obtained 
additional training and experience from their work in the industrial 
consultancy service, which they have since applied, either as indepen- 
dent consultants or as technologists, in clothing factories. More- 
over, the training schemes in management and technology have 
provided a small group of managers and executives with additional 
training and a new approach to production problems. 

2. THE TRADE ASSOCIATION 

The winding-up of the Joint Clothing Council has marked the end 
(at least for the present) of any joint action by the employers' trade 
associations in connection with production innovations. Advice on 
production methods is regarded generally as a matter for the indus- 
trial consultant or the machinery supplier. But the trade associa- 
tions are actively concerned in other aspects of clothing production, 
which indirectly influence the spread of innovations. 

There are three trade associations in the women's tailoring 
industry: the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers' Federation, 
representing most of the large provincial firms and some London 
manufacturers with indoor factories; 1 the British Mantle Manu- 
facturers' Association, with a membership largely composed of 
London manufacturers, both those with indoor factories in Lon- 
don and the provinces and those wholly or mainly using out- 
door factories; and the Master Ladies' Tailors' Organization, 
whose members are outdoor tailoring contractors mainly situated in 
London. 

In addition to their other activities, 2 the W.C.M.F. and the B.M.- 
M.A. have undertaken a considerable amount of work in connection 
with post-war defects in wool cloth supplies ; these include excessive 
shrinkage during making-up, excessive flaws in weaving, shading of 
colours within a single piece of cloth, lack of standardization of 

1 The scope of the W.C.M.F. membership is much wider than the women's 
tailoring industry; it includes also wholesale manufacturers in the men's tailoring 
industry, who form a particularly influential part of its membership. 

2 These include the nomination of representatives to sit on the Wages Councils 
for the industry and discussions with government departments and the trade union 
on matters concerning their members. But these and other activities are outside 
the scope of this research. 
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widths and late deliveries. All these defects are impediments to 
productive efficiency, both because they increase the technical 
difficulties of applying bulk production methods to cutting and 
machining processes and because they cause discontinuities in the 
production flow; the more carefully this flow is organized for bulk 
production, the more serious are the resulting losses. In 1951, the 
Federation began discussions with the Wool Textile Delegation 
with a view to finding remedies 1 for these defects. 

The aspect of the work 2 of the Master Ladies' Tailors' Organiza- 
tion that most concerns us here are their efforts to secure improved 
factory accommodation for their members in London. They have 
undertaken prolonged negotiations with local authorities in the 
East End for the provision, during the rebuilding of bombed districts, 
of 'flatted factories', that is, buildings to house a group of small, 
one-room factories, with common amenities, to replace some of the 
small, inconvenient and unhealthy factories in this area. 3 This is 
a necessary preliminary to the adoption of modern production 
methods in many outdoor factories. 

The main light clothing trade associations are the Apparel and 
Fashion Industry's Association, whose members are mainly London 
dress and blouse manufacturers ; 4 the Light Clothing Federation Ltd., 
with a provincial membership ; and the Light Clothing Contractors' 
Association, representing the proprietors of outdoor factories. 

A.F.LA., in addition to their other activities, 5 have taken a wider 
interest in general production and market conditions in the post-war 

1 Cf. A Review of Productivity in the Clothing Industry -, published by the British 
Productivity Council, 1953, p. n. 

2 Most of their members are small firms for whom they provide considerable 
advisory services in connection with government and local authority regulations on 
such points as payments for holidays (introduced in 1951), working conditions in 
factories and the post-war restrictions on the use of premises for manufacturing 
purposes. 

3 Some of these 'flatted factories' have been planned, but none have been 
opened, as yet. The M.L.T.O. has had to overcome a considerable amount of 
local authority opposition, because of the general plan to reduce the amount of 
industry in London and to build homes rather than factories on the bombed sites in 
the East End. * Flatted factories ' are used by many outdoor manufacturers in the 
United States, each manufacturer having a separate room, or 'loft', for his produc- 
tion and sharing, with other small firms, common transport and welfare facilities in 
the building. 

* Some members make high fashion tailored clothing and London producers of 
children's wear and underwear are also included in the Association's membership, 
but these are outside the scope of this survey. 

6 These include sales promotion activities, such as trade shows for home and 
export buyers and, recently, the organization of displays of garments, for the con- 
sumer, on television. 
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period. 1 They have encouraged research into these conditions by 
their own efforts, particularly the compilation and circulation of a 
report on the Present Position of the Apparel and Fashion Industry, 
in 1950, and by supporting the work of the clothing councils and the 
Clothing Institute. Like the associations in the tailoring industry, 
they have tried, by joint action with the textile associations, to secure 
an improvement in the quality of post-war cloth supplies ; in their 
case this action has been in connection with non-wool cloth. In 
1953, they conducted an inquiry amongst their members about the 
marking, or * stringing ', of faults in cloth by the suppliers and this has 
led to discussions with trade associations in the textile industries 
about cloth faults. In 1955, a joint study group was established 
with the Cotton and Rayon Merchants' Association and the Silk and 
Rayon Users' Association, at which representatives of the spinners, 
weavers, dyers, printers and finishers have interchanged information 
and experience with garment manufacturers. 2 A.F.I.A. have also 
conducted an inquiry amongst their members into the 'fitness for 
purpose' of new, post-war, cloths made from ' man-made fibres' 
and of cotton and rayon cloths treated with the new, post-war, crease- 
resist and other finishes, which are currently causing considerable 
clothing production problems. 

The work of the Joint Clothing Council in promoting higher 
productivity has not been replaced by the sectional efforts of the 
trade associations. But the activities of the trade associations are 
important for general progress in production methods, because all 
forms of joint action involve a certain amount of meeting, discussion 
and social activity by manufacturers and so a means by which ideas 
and opinions are spread. Moreover in this industry, with its large 
number of small firms, the trade associations provide the main chan- 
nels by which contact can be made with manufacturers by other 
bodies, who wish to secure their co-operation on matters of general 
interest. 

3. THE NATIONAL UNION OF TAILORS AND GARMENT WORKERS 
In the United States where, in many respects, women's outerwear 

1 The women's light clothing manufacturers, with some important exceptions, 
do not appear to be generally more progressive in their outlook than the manu- 
facturers of tailored clothing. But the greater impact of the multiples on light 
clothing production has stimulated considerable interest in improving production 
efficiency, and A.F.I.A. have a particularly energetic and well-informed secretary 
whose views on research and statistics tend to be in advance of those of many of 
their members. 

2 Cf. The Clothing Institute Journal, Vol. IV, No. i. Autumn 1955, p. 14. 
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production is on a similar economic basis, the trade union, the 
International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, has taken the lead 
in encouraging innovations in production. It has developed a 
central research, training and advisory department, to promote 
technical progress, and, by use of the strike weapon, has secured a 
considerable measure of control over employers in the main clothing 
districts. 1 It restricts entry into the industry, controls movement 
between different sections of the industry, and supervises contract 
prices for C.M.T. work; all these measures are designed to bring 
greater stability to the industry and so to provide the essential basis 
for higher wages and technical progress. 2 

The N.U.T.G.W., in this country, does not exert the same control 
over the industry nor does it undertake any comparable innovatory 
work in connection with production techniques. The Union is, 
however, generally interested in securing increased productivity in 
the industry and it gave its general support to the production 
engineering activities of the Clothing Development Council. 
Officials of the Union served on many of the committees of the 
clothing councils. The main strength of the Union is in the London 
tailoring industry, where much of the production is based on male 
operatives, and in some of the larger provincial factories. Its influ- 
ence is weakest in the light clothing industry, where most of the 
operatives are women. The relatively small union membership, 3 
in the women's outerwear industry generally, limits the importance 
of the union as a channel for spreading information about production 
innovations. But it is the general policy of union officials to support 
employers* seeking to introduce production innovations, by explain- 
ing to union members the reason for the innovations and by assuring 
them that their earnings will not be adversely affected. This co- 
operation probably accounts, at least in part, for the replacement by 

1 The union's present activities appear to have developed particularly in the 
'New Deal' period of the 1930*5 and to have become an important influence on the 
U.S. industry during the war and post-war periods. 

2 A fuller account of the union's many activities, only briefly referred to above, 
is given in Union Management Co-operation; Experience in the Clothing Industry, 
by Kurt Braun, 1946, and in the reports of the Union's triennial conventions. 

3 This can be, at least partially, attributed to state intervention, at an early stage 
of the industry's development, to provide machinery for orderly joint consultation 
between employers and trade union representatives, by establishing the Trade 
Boards (now Wages Councils). This machinery made unnecessary the conflict 
between employers and operatives about wage rates which encouraged the growth 
of a strong trade Union in the United States. 

4 Cf. A Review of Productivity in the Clothing Industry, published by the British 
Productivity Council par. 30. 
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machinery of many hand-tailoring operations in the London tailoring 
factories. 1 

4. THE TRADE PRESS 

To a considerable extent, the need for an information service, of 
the kind provided in other industries by central research authorities 
and industrial councils, 2 is met, in this industry, by the activities 
of the trade Press. There are two main types of publications to meet 
the particular needs of manufacturers (as distinguished from distri- 
butors), the monthly periodical, The Maker-Up, and the yearly pub- 
lication, Hard's Year Book of the Clothing Industry, Both are of 
comparatively recent origin and their appearance can be linked to the 
development of mass production in the industry and to the new 
interest in production innovations. 

The Maker-Up was started in 1939, by Arnold Hard, who was the 
founder and first editor. He was a trade journalist before the war 
and worked in Manchester in connection with the textile industry. 
He tried to establish a trade paper, The Garment Manufacturer, in 
Manchester, in 1930, but it failed through lack of support from the 
industry. In 1939, he came to London and approached the United 
Trade Press with a similar idea; publication began that year and has 
continued. The Maker~Up is designed to appeal both to the 
manufacturer and to the executive or technician in the industry. 
In 1951, Arnold Hard began to compile Hard's Year Book of the 
Clothing Industry, which reprints articles of general interest that have 
appeared, during the previous year, in The Maker-Up and in its 
companion periodical for the men's clothing industry, The Manu- 
facturing Clothier. The Year Book has a more general appeal to such 
people as technical college students, as it does not assume the general 
knowledge of the trade that readers of The Maker- Up are expected to 
possess. It also forms a handbook for reference purposes, as it 
includes details of minimum wage rates, official statistics for the 
industry, definitions of trade terms and lists of technical colleges and 
other training establishments, etc. 

Both The Maker-Up and the Year Book contain a number of 
informative and authoritative articles on both the industry's general 
economic background and on the organization of production and 
marketing. The subjects of recent articles include developments in 

1 Cf. Chap. XIII, pp. 254-255. 

z For example, the Technical Bulletins published by the Furniture Development 
Council. 
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clothing production in a number of Continental countries, current 
trends in clothing consumption 1 and the work of the U.S. Fashion 
Institute of Technology in the field of industrial management, 2 
Considerable space is regularly devoted to articles that are educative 
in purpose and content and are intended to encourage the growth of 
more efficient methods of production and marketing. A number of 
articles, written by experts, offer advice on different aspects of the 
manager's work, including the use of model cost accounting systems, 
the training of managers, supervisors and operatives, the use of work 
study as a tool of factory management, the planning of factory layouts 
and the applicability of the main machining systems to the production 
of different types of garments. Reports are also published of the 
production methods in current use by some of the more progressive 
firms in different branches of the industry. These are supplemented 
by detailed plans of model production layouts for different types of 
garments, supplied by experts from machinery firms (particularly 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co.); until its disappearance, they were 
also supplied by Clothing Development Council technicians. 
Innovations in machinery and other factory equipment are regularly 
reported, with technical descriptions of their purpose and perform- 
ance and details of the sources from which they are obtainable. On 
marketing, alternative methods of distribution are discussed in a 
number of articles. Finally, to supplement this published infor- 
mation, an information service is available to subscribers. About a 
hundred inquiries are answered every week on a variety of topics, 
including sources of supply, for machinery, equipment and materials, 
and new methods of production. 

It is clear that the trade Press is a useful source of information to 
the industry on innovations and that, in this respect, the editors have 
tried to lead rather than follow the general body of opinion in the 
industry. The generally educative tone of the publications can be 
attributed to the work of their first editor, Arnold Hard, who took a 
keen interest in technical education in the industry. 3 

5. THE CLOTHING INSTITUTE 

This institute, like the clothing councils, is a post-war develop- 

1 C The Maker-Up, June 1954, pp. 426-7: 'Trends in the Apparel Market.* 
This article was specially commissioned from the Economic Intelligence Unit of 
The Economist. 

2 Cf. The Maker-Up, October 1954, pp. 806-7: 'Training for the Garment 
Industry in America 5 . 

3 Before his death, in 1952, he instituted the annual award of Hard's Year Book 
prizes to trade students in technical colleges. 
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ment. It was established in 1948, two years before the Clothing 
Development Council, and its initial aims and functions were planned 
on a much less ambitious scale. The scope of its activities has 
gradually broadened and, in some respects, it can now be regarded as 
taking the place of the clothing councils in the industry. Unlike 
them it is financed by the industry on a wholly voluntary basis and, 
although it receives a considerable amount of financial and personal 
support from directors of clothing firms, most of its members are 
managers and technicians. 

The origins of the Institute can be traced to the Association of 
Designers and Production Managers, established just before the war 
to encourage the interchange of information and experience at 
managerial level. Membership was restricted to a small group of 
leading designers. The Factory Managers' Clothing Association 
was formed during the war as a rival organization. It has a much 
wider membership and its general aim is the exchange of technical 
information and the raising of the general level of managerial skill in 
the industry. This association has organized a Clothing Trade 
Exhibition each year from 1949 onwards, at which the suppliers of 
clothing machinery and factory equipment are invited to show their 
latest innovations. The association also arranges meetings for its 
members and lectures on production techniques. Both these asso- 
ciations have been keenly interested in improving the position of 
managers in this industry, where managers are not generally given 
the status and responsibility of managers in other industries. 1 
They realized that one of the reasons for this was the lack of any 
recognized professional training for managers and the desire to 
remedy this deficiency caused them to support the establishment of a 
Clothing Institute. The founders of the Institute included repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Designers and Production Managers, 
of the Factory Managers' Clothing Association and of the Textile 
Institute. In addition, Arnold Hard, of the trade Press, organized a 
considerable measure of support for the Institute's work from the 
industry generally and a small group of other interested persons in the 
industry helped in its foundation. In this way, the Clothing Insti- 
tute was established, as a professional body with the aim of creating 
professional standards for the clothing industry similar to those that 
the Textile Institute was creating for the cloth industry. 

The main aim of the Institute is to establish and maintain high 
technical and professional standards, for production managers and 

1 Cf. Chap. V, p. 102. 
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engineers, factory managers, designers, pattern-makers, cutters and 
other managerial and supervisory grades. A qualifications and 
education committee has been at work for some years. Its members 
include representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Education, 
of senior technical colleges, of the Department of Textile Industries 
at Leeds University and of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
as well as clothing executives and technicians. An important part 
of the early activities of this committee has been the examination 
of the qualifications of existing executives in the industry, as a prelim- 
inary to the award of A.C.I. and F.C.L diplomas, 1 on the basis of 
practical experience rather than on a formal examination. In this 
way, professional status has been conferred on a number of designers, 
technicians and managers in the industry. This has encouraged a 
more rapid development of professional standards than would other- 
wise have been possible and it has also helped to spread knowledge of 
the Institute's work in the industry and to make established managers 
more predisposed to accept Clothing Institute diplomas as quali- 
fications when recruiting new staff. 

But the granting of diplomas in this way is only a preliminary and 
short-term measure; it is intended that applicants for the diplomas 
shall qualify for them by taking a recognized training course at a 
technical college or other appropriate educational institution. The 
committee have recently drawn up a syllabus for the A.C.I, diploma, 
which the City and Guilds of London Institute have also accepted 
for their diplomas. The syllabus has been adopted as a recognized 
course of training in clothing technology in twelve senior technical 
colleges. 2 It includes courses 3 in * knowledge of materials ', to ensure 
that students will have a basic knowledge of the way in which yarns 
and cloths are constructed and finished and of the wearing properties 
of different types of fabrics and accessories. There are other courses, 
in designing, pattern-making, cutting and machining, to provide 
practical experience of the work of the production departments in a 
clothing factory, supplemented by more general courses, in produc- 
tion methods, costing, factory administration and industrial relations. 
If an adequate supply of students with a sufficiently high standard of 

1 I.e. Diplomas o Associate and Fellow of the Clothing Institute; the latter 
being the higher award. 

2 These include the Barrett Street Technical College and the Shoreditch College 
for the Garment Trades, in London, the Leeds College of Technology, the Glas- 
gow Technical College and the Domestic and Trades College in Manchester. 

Cf. The Clothing Institute Year Book for 1956, p. 12. 

3 Ibid,, pp. xo-ii. 
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general education can be secured for these courses, they should make 
an important contribution towards meeting the need in the industry 
for better qualified managers and executives. 

The Institute also undertakes a number of other activities, which 
have the general aim of encouraging people in the industry to meet 
and discuss their common production and marketing problems and 
of keeping them informed about production innovations and the 
activities of research organizations in the textile and other allied 
industries. 

A Clothing Institute Journal is circulated to members quarterly. 
It contains reports of the Institute's activities and articles on a variety 
of topics of general interest to the industry. 1 

Although the headquarters of the Institute is in London, branches 
have been established in South Wales, the Eastern Counties, Glas- 
gow, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Notting- 
ham and the West Midlands. Regular meetings of members are 
arranged by the branch committees, at which talks are given by 
experts from the clothing and allied industries (particularly textiles 
and clothing machinery). This regional branch organization, in 
addition to facilitating regular meetings by members, also makes it 
possible to link the subjects of the lectures and discussions to the 
particular needs and interests of the different branches of the 
industry; for example, in Manchester, where most of the raincoat 
industry is localized, there is a particular interest in proofed fabrics; 
in London, in fashion trends; and in Leeds, in mass-production 
methods for tailored clothing. 

Since 1953, annual conferences, of three days' duration, have 
become an important part of the Institute's activities. Each is based 
on a subject of general interest to the industry and a number of 
speakers with specialist knowledge give papers on different aspects of 
the topic. In 1955, the conference was on 'Modern Developments 
in the Clothing Industry' and, in 1956, on 'Clothing Production 
Techniques'. 2 

In 1954, the first annual summer school was held, also for three 
days. The summer schools are residential and combine lectures on a 

1 Recent issues of the Journal have included articles on machinery, the recruit- 
ment and training of operatives, retail distribution, the wool textile industry and 
training for management. 

2 At this conference, directors of large tailoring and dress firms read papers on 
current production techniques in this country and other experts gave papers on 
production research and the use of new production methods in factories in the 
United States, Holland and Norway. 
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variety of topics, of particular interest to technical students and 
technicians, with organized discussion groups. 

The Clothing Institute's activities have brought many teachers in 
local technical colleges in clothing districts into closer contact with 
the industry's managers and technicians and have helped them to 
form a wider view of the training required for mass-production 
technicians. In the past, technical colleges, with a few important 
exceptions, notably in Leeds and Leicester, have tended to train 
students in craft skills and to neglect the wider training in mass- 
production methods which enables students to adapt themselves 
quickly to factory conditions. This is being remedied both by the 
new technological syllabus and by the acceptance of many technical 
college teachers as Clothing Institute members. 

The Clothing Institute's membership has increased from about 
360 in 1951, and 600 in 1954, to over 1,000 at the beginning of 1956. 
Most of its work is financed by members' 1 subscriptions. 

The origin and activities of the Clothing Institute are interesting 
because it is an organization that has been developed spontaneously 
by the clothing industry, without financial help or administrative 
pressure from official sources. It has perhaps found less support 
amongst firms and managers in the women's outerwear industry than 
in other branches of the clothing industry, where larger factories 
form a more important part of total production capacity. But a 
relatively small (but important) group of women's outerwear firms 
and managers support the Institute and participate in its activities. 
Moreover, a growing number of firms and managers are becoming 
members. 

In addition to the work of the clothing councils, trade Press and 
Clothing Institute in promoting increased knowledge, there are a 
number of other channels of communication within the industry that 
have made a considerable contribution towards technical progress. 
As they are commercial in origin and operation, in that they are based 
on payment for services rendered, they indicate that the industry has 
felt a real economic need for their services. The most important of 
these are described below. 

6. SUPPLIERS OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Firms producing and supplying different types of sewing, pressing 
and cutting-room machinery and equipment keep the clothing manu- 

1 There are three grades of members, patron members, who are clothing firms 
and pay 10 guineas a year, ordinary members, who pay 3 guineas, and students, 
who pay IQS. 6d. 
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facturers informed of production innovations in a number of ways ; 
such as advertising in the trade Press, demonstrating their equipment 
at trade exhibitions and publishing illustrated brochures for circula- 
tion to potential users. Moreover, their salesmen visit a number of 
factories, to demonstrate equipment and take orders, and this gives 
them a wider general knowledge of production methods than many 
managers and executives in the industry. This experience enables 
them to influence, to some extent, the manufacturer's opinion of the 
usefulness of new production methods and improved machinery. 
It has also made it possible for some of them, from one machinery 
firm, in particular, to become industrial consultants. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co. have developed a general con- 
sultancy service for the industry. Since the war they have produced 
explanatory brochures about the layouts and equipment required for 
the different sectional machining systems and about the application 
of work study, in its present M.T.M. (Methods, Time, Measurement) 
form, to clothing production. Much of this literature is based on 
American practice and it therefore forms a technical link with 
developments in the American industry. Many managers of 
women's outerwear factories appear to regard these highly organized 
sectional methods as inappropriate for their type and volume of 
production; but some firms, particularly those with factories in the 
Development Areas, have used the consultancy service for guidance 
in laying out new equipment in their factories. The advice is given 
after a short period of investigation, usually a week, in a factory. 1 
The company receive their return for this service in the form of 
orders for their machinery. 

7. INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 

The work of the clothing councils has encouraged manufacturers 
to use the services of independent industrial consultants and a 
number 2 have become established since the war. They include 
both firms that serve a number of different industries and specialist 
consultants for the clothing industry. The consultants have secured 
the necessary qualifications for their work in various ways, including 
a wide experience as managers of clothing factories, training and 
experience in the Singer consultancy service and in the technical 
section of the Clothing Development Council, specialized work 

1 Cf. A Review of Productivity in the Clothing Indtistry. The British Productivity 
Council, p. 8, par. 14. 

2 A well-informed estimate is that at least six consultants have opened offices 
since about 1950. 
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study, or production engineering, courses and experience of the use 
of work study in other industries. Managers in women's outerwear 
factories visited have often been critical of the value of their work. 
This seems to arise both from a feeling that improvements in produc- 
tivity resulting from the consultant's advice will lower the manager's 
status, by making him appear inefficient, and from the need, in most 
factories, to modify and adapt the methods introduced by the con- 
sultant to fit their particular production and marketing conditions. 
Some difficulties may also arise from the absence of suitably trained 
executives and technicians, capable of operating the consultant's 
methods after he has left the factory. Nevertheless, the industrial 
consultants are making a considerable contribution to productivity. 
Moreover, their influence tends to extend to other factories, which 
have not employed their services. When an industrial consultant 
visits a factory, the firm selects a manager or executive from their 
own staff as a 'leg man'. He follows the consultant around the 
factory, noting his method of analysing production problems and the 
way in which he uses specialist techniques, such as work study, to 
solve them. The 'leg man* is responsible for supervising the appli- 
cation of the consultant's recommendations after he leaves the 
factory. The use of consultancy services is therefore a method of 
educating managers and executives in the theory and application of 
advanced production techniques. When 'leg men* move to other 
factories, in search of better positions and higher pay, they carry 
some of the consultants' ideas with them. 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. provide an industrial consultancy service 
for their contractors, which is available free on request. 1 It has 
encouraged increased productivity particularly in the light clothing 
industry. The advice given is related to the size of the production 
unit and does not usually involve a sudden change of production 
methods. All points in the firm's organization are checked for waste 
of materials or unnecessarily high overheads or other costs. Firms 
are generally encouraged to introduce sectional production by 
operating a pilot line of about six operatives to see if there is a result- 
ing increase in output. The work of this consultancy service is 
probably facilitated by the contract system, 2 which enables the con- 
sultant to know the total volume of production required from the 
production unit and, at least approximately, the size of the orders for 

1 This firm's activities in connection with clothing production and distribution 
are discussed in Chap. VIII, pp. 157-166. 

2 Cf. Chap. VIII, p. 162. 
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individual styles of garments, which define the length of the produc- 
tion runs for each style. He also knows the exact quality standard 
required in the finished garments. In this way, a number of factors, 
that tend to be variables in most clothing factories, are defined in 
advance and this facilitates the solution of production problems. 1 

Knowledge of production innovations is circulating within the 
women's outerwear industry along a number of different channels. 
In addition to those already described, there is the leavening effect 
of the movement of managers and technicians between different 
firms and factories in the industry. Moreover, in the provinces, 
particularly, managers of women's clothing factories sometimes re- 
ceive their early training and experience in men's clothing factories, 
which are often larger and more advanced in their methods and offer 
better training facilities for executives than many women's clothing 
factories. When a manager or technician finds work in another 
factory he brings his ideas and experience with him. 2 Some 
managers open their own factories ; two post-war factories visited, 
one an outdoor, tailored clothing factory, employing about 50 
workers, and the other a dress factory, employing about 60 workers, 
were owned and managed by ex-managers of larger factories. 
In both cases, production methods showed considerable evidence of 
the application of work study. The owners had no theoretical 
grounding in industrial engineering but, in their managerial positions, 
they had come into contact with the work of industrial consultants, 
in one case, the war-time consultancy service of the Ministry of 
Supply and, in the other, a firm of outside consultants. 

The channels of communication within the clothing industry have 
now been described, but this account would be incomplete without 
some reference to the organizations and training facilities developed 
in the post-war period, as a result of the importance assigned to 
improved productivity in British industry generally. The women's 
outerwear industry has benefited, to some extent from the information 
services provided and the improvements in the general training 
facilities for managers, technologists and supervisors. 

1 Not all contractors use these consultancy services. But a further channel for 
the exchange of information on production problems is provided by the closer con- 
tacts that tend to develop between Marks & Spencer's suppliers. Recently, also, 
the industrial consultants organized an exhibition of garments with quality defects 
at this firm's headquarters. All contractors were invited to see it and each quality 
defect was traced to its source in inefficient production methods. 

2 A supplier of cutting-room paper estimates that a large part of the new accounts 
that are opened with his firm are the result of the movement of head cutters to other 
factories, in which they introduce the paper lay cutting method used in the factory 
where they were previously employed. 
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8. THE BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 

This council has published two reports on productivity in the 
clothing industry. The first was compiled by a men's clothing team, 
which visited the United States in 1949 to observe production 
techniques in men's clothing factories, and the second, published in 
I 9S3> was a g enera l Review of Productivity in the Clothing Industry in 
this country. The latter is concerned mainly with men's clothing, 
although a few of the firms listed in the introduction also make 
women's clothing, and the two reports provide some general infor- 
mation on clothing production techniques that is not, however, 
specifically related to the particular technical problems of women's 
outerwear production. A report on industrial engineering was 
published in September 1954, after a team of British industrial 
engineering specialists had visited the United States in 1953. This 
contains a considerable amount of information on American produc- 
tion engineering practice, which, although probably not immediately 
applicable to women's clothing production, may have a long-term 
effect on managerial practice and production methods ; one member 
of the team was the' senior consultant of an industrial consultancy 
firm which has advised on the reorganization of a number of women's 
clothing factories . 

9. THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 

This Institute was established in 1947. It maintains a constant 
survey of facilities for education and training for management, acts as 
a clearing house for information and undertakes research into 
specific management problems. The Institute's corporate sub- 
scribers, which include some of the larger clothing firms, provide 
the information and research department with up-to-date reports of 
current management practices that are passed on to other subscribers, 
through lectures and conferences, through the dissemination of 
various printed matter or in the form of written replies to individual 
inquiries. A register of management consultants is also kept. 

The education and training department administers two schemes 
of examinations for managers, one external and the other internal. 
The internal scheme is administered by the B.I.M. in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Education, and leads to an Intermediate 
Certificate in Management Studies and then to a Diploma in Manage- 
ment Studies. 1 These examinations provide the successful student 

1 About eighty-five technical colleges pro-vide courses for the Intermediate 
Certificate examination and fifty for the Diploma. 
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with the means of obtaining a recognized professional qualification in 
management. 

The B.LM. courses are designed to meet the needs -of a rather 
older group than the Clothing Institute's A.C.I, diploma course 1 
the minimum age qualification for the intermediate certificate is 23 
and, for the diploma, 25, whereas the Clothing Institute courses can 
be started by school leavers at 15. Moreover, the B.I.M. syllabus is 
restricted to management subjects, while the Clothing Institute 
syllabus includes a considerable amount of technical training. The 
B.I.M. courses appear to be particularly suitable for managers in the 
larger factories, where there is considerable specialization in manage- 
ment functions. 2 The Clothing Institute course will train tech- 
nologists who, if they have the necessary personality, adaptability 
and general educational background, will rise to managerial status. 

Other training facilities for managers and executives in this 
industry include courses in work study at universities and technical 
colleges. 3 Students receive a general training in work study theory 
and practice and a number of them have entered the clothing 
industry, where their earnings are generally higher than in the 
engineering indus tries . 4 

CONCLUSIONS 

It can be seen that knowledge of post-war technical innovations, 
is spreading through the industry by a number of different channels 
and that facilities for training managers and technicians are expanding. 
But there still seem to be a number of gaps in the system of communi- 
cations, which can probably only be filled by the work of some central 
organization, either for the women's outerwear industry or for the 
clothing industry as a whole. 

It seems improbable that many entrepreneurs or managers of 
factories of any size can be unaware of the general features of section- 
alized production, but there appears to be little, generally available, 

1 CL p. 122 of this chapter. 

2 A production manager, at one factory visited, with a specialist training in work 
study, was taking the B.I.M. management course to secure an additional manage- 
ment qualification. 

3 Birmingham College of Technology organizes intensive work study courses 
and there are other courses at various technical colleges, including the Leeds 
College of Technology and three London technical colleges. 

4 One industrial consultant estimated that, in 1955, a work study engineer could 
earn about 2,000 p.a., compared with 500 600 p.a. in engineering. But high 
earnings are not always sufficient compensation for unsatisfactory status and there 
is a considerable wastage of production engineering talent, as engineers transfer to 
other industries. 
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data 1 that would enable them to calculate in advance the economies 
that a changeover to sectionalized production would bring. A 
writer in the trade Press has commented on the 'lack of information 
regarding earlier research, such as is available, for instance, in the 
engineering industry'. He added that 'here every time and motion 
study department is a pioneering unit'. 2 The Joint Clothing 
Council, in its last programme of activities (which was not, in fact, 
undertaken because of the withdrawal of much of the industry's 
support) proposed to undertake efficiency audits of groups of firms of 
broadly comparable types. 3 This type of survey, which was to be 
restricted to a group of about six firms, for each investigation, and 
paid for by the firms themselves, would have provided the participat- 
ing firms with some useful data on the relative efficiency of a number 
of different production systems. An alternative approach might be 
the organization of a group of subscribers contributing information 
to each other about their production methods, on the lines of the 
British Institute of Management's information and research depart- 
ment. Some interesting pioneer work is currently being undertaken 
in connection with the selection and training of supervisors and 
operatives in a number of provincial factories, many of them widely 
separated geographically, and a survey of these schemes would 
produce a considerable amount of information which firms participat- 
ing in the survey would find mutually helpful and which might, with 
their permission, be made more widely available. 

The activities both of the trade associations and the Clothing 
Institute indicate that the need for joint action to improve the general 
quality standards of both wool and non-wool cloth is widely felt in 
the industry. There appears to be considerable scope for the 
development of a central research organization, to act as a contact for 
the clothing industry with the textile research laboratories and to 
make the results of research conducted by sewing-machine firms, 
into the most suitable types of needles and thread for stitching the 

1 There have been no investigations by productivity teams of production systems 
in women's outerwear factories, in the United States or this country. Margaret L. 
Disher visited the U.S. soon after the war and wrote a survey of American Factory 
Production of Women's Clothing, published in 1947. This is a most informative 
account of machinery and equipment and production engineering methods. But it 
does not indicate, on any quantitive basis, the extent to which these advanced 
production methods have been adopted by the U.S. industry, nor are they speci- 
fically related to factory size or types and qualities of garments made. 

2 Cf. 'Time and Motion Study in the Fashion Wear Industry', by E. G. Selzer, 
HarcFs Year Book for 1952, p. 305. 

3 Cf. 'Crisis for the Joint Clothing Council', The Maker -Up, August 1954, 
p. 631. 
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newer fabrics, and by the Institute of Launderers, into their washing 
properties, more widely known in the industry. 

Moreover, the establishment of a central research organization, 
when approved by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, would bring the clothing industry into direct contact with 
the work of this department and would probably enable it to secure 
some financial assistance for its research programme. 1 It is, how- 
ever, difficult to find any indication that such a central organization 
will be established in the industry in the forseeable future. The 
Clothing Institute may be able to expand into a central research 
organization, but such a step would involve a considerable extension 
of its functions. The women's clothing entrepreneurs, as a group, 
tend to be unco-operative, because of the great diversity in size of 
firm and factory and of a lack of common interests. Moreover, a 
considerable number of manufacturers (probably about 50 per cent 
of the industry in London and more than 25 per cent in the country 
as a whole) are primarily interested in marketing and rely on outdoor 
factories for most of their production facilities; they have little 
knowledge of, or interest in, production problems. There is, how- 
ever, a nucleus of entrepreneurs with larger and more modern 
factories, who take a wider interest in their industry's problems and 
who feel the need for more common action and joint research, and 
they, together with the growing number of better qualified managers 
and executives, may eventually secure the establishment of central 
research facilities. 



This completes the general account of the main production inno- 
vations of the war and post-war period. The intention has been to 
provide a general background for the case studies of factories in the 
three main sections of the industry, tailored clothing, dresses and 
blouses, included in Part IV of this book. In these later chapters the 
innovations will be considered in relation to the other factors (apart 
from the technical efficiency of the innovations) that influence the 
producer in his choice of production methods. The size and location 
of his factory and the quality grade of his products are clearly 
important; some of the innovations are only suitable for the larger 
factory; in the older clothing districts the conservatism of skilled 

1 This point was made by the Joint Clothing Council in their report of their first 
year's work, issued in January 1954. 
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workers, supervisors or managers, may discourage changes in 
production methods ; and highly sectionalized machining systems are 
generally best adapted for the production of lower-medium grade and 
cheap garments, because it is only in those quality grades that produc- 
tion runs are sufficiently long to provide scope for the skill of the 
work study engineer. But, in the course of the research, it has been 
found that, when other conditions are favourable, frequently market- 
ing difficulties prevent the manufacturer from organizing his produc- 
tion on the most efficient technical lines. Accordingly, in the 
following section, Part III, there is a parallel description of innovations 
in marketing and an account of the main channels through which 
women's outerwear is distributed. This will provide additional 
background data for the discussion in Part IV. 



PART III. MARKETING 

CHAPTER VII 
BRANDING AND ADVERTISING 

INTRODUCTION 

WAR-TIME and post-war changes in the products and structure of the 
industry have been accompanied by corresponding developments in 
marketing. The pre-war marketing system has been described in 
Chapter I. 1 It had many imperfections, but it was not ill-adapted 
to the needs of the industry at that time, as most production units 
were relatively small and highly flexible to fluctuations in demand. 
The few producers with large factories 2 and a national distribution 
for their products based their marketing mainly on travellers and 
showrooms in London and the provinces. Much production was, 
however, for sale in a local market, so that a considerable part of 
the output of manufacturers in London, Leeds and Manchester 
was sold direct to local shops in these highly populated districts. 
A wider distribution of women's outerwear was provided by whole- 
salers with a similar network of local showrooms and travellers, 
who kept many small retailers supplied; particularly those situated 
at some distance from the main clothing areas. 

The distributor generally dominated marketing. Most manu- 
facturers did not brand their products or advertise them directly to 
the consumer. Many department stores undertook considerable 
advertising in the newspapers but the manufacturers remained 
anonymous, although the advertising might be closely linked to 
their production plans. 3 

1 Cf. pp. 33-39- 

2 Producers with large factories were a small group in the pre-war industry and 
some manufacturers who distributed on a national scale based much, if not all, 
of their production on outdoor factories. This made their production very 
flexible to shifts in demand and enabled them to minimize trading risks. 

3 One London mantle manufacturer has said that, before the war, if a department 
store buyer liked one of his samples, he would ask how much cloth was available for 
making-up in that style, give a large order and then advertise the garment in the 
Press. 
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Trading conditions in the war and immediate post-war period, 
ending in 1950, led to a reversal of the relative importance of the 
manufacturer and the distributor in marketing and to the elimination 
of the wholesaler over a large part of the distributive field. The 
combination of a strong demand for all women's outerwear, through- 
out this period, with the strengthening of the trading position of 
established manufacturers through the utility clothing and the 
consumer rationing schemes brought a new stability and prosperity 
to manufacturers generally. 1 Moreover, as already explained, the 
utility price control orders, which were not revoked until early 1952, 
made it more profitable for them to sell to retailers; 2 wholesalers 
found it extremely difficult to secure adequate supplies, so that 
independent retailers, who had relied on them for their stocks, were 
compelled increasingly to buy direct from the manufacturer. At 
the same time, the war and post-war redistribution of incomes led 
to a new, mass demand for good-quality, well-styled clothing. The 
products of a group of London-based 3 manufacturers were in parti- 
cularly good demand, because they combined good styling and make 
with the relatively low, controlled, utility prices. They branded 
their products and, during the later war years, began to use their 
trading profits 4 to advertise them on a national scale. This must 
be regarded as an investment in post-war goodwill, as, at that time 
they could sell all the garments they could make without advertising. 5 
With the easier labour and cloth supply conditions of the post-war 
years, these manufacturers further developed their marketing on a 
national scale, backed by considerable expenditure on consumer 
advertising. Until about 1950, the most important changes in 
marketing were, therefore, the growth of branding and advertising 
by manufacturers and the development of direct sales from manu- 
facturers to retailers. 

1 Cf. Chap. II, pp. 47-5' 

2 Cf. Chap. II, p. 50. 

8 These were firms who had begun production in London, often on a small scale 
and frequently using mainly outdoor factories, before the war. _ They continued to 
base their selling on London and used London-trained designers, but, as their 
production increased, often opened their own, indoor, factories outside London. 

4 The secretary of one of these firms has said that before the war his firm could 
not afford to advertise, but attached retailers' brands to their products. 

6 Their advertising policy was resented by some other manufacturers who did 
not advertise and by many retailers, who were constantly faced by a consumer 
demand for these garments which they could not meet, because cloth and other 
shortages made it impossible for the advertising manufacturers to increase their 
production to meet the demand that their advertising caused. Cf. Chap. II., p. 51, 
note 3, 
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In 1951 marketing conditions changed. The sellers' market caine 
to an end and, with the reappearance of fashion as an important 
influence on sales, the pre-war seasonal fluctuations in marketing re- 
emerged. For a variety of reasons, 1 fashion is now having a bigger im- 
pact on demand than in pre-war years, so that both department stores 
and madam shops generally place smaller orders at the beginning of 
the season (than before the war) and rely on deliveries at short notice, 
during the selling season, for more of their season's stock. In this 
way, distributors pass on to the manufacturers much of the expense 
and risk of financing production and holding stocks. The growth in 
direct contacts between manufacturer and retailer in the 1939-50 
period has further increased the manufacturer's trading risks, as, in 
distributing to 'madam' shops and other small retailers, he can no 
longer rely on the wholesaler to hold stocks. This was not felt to be a 
disadvantage in a seller's market, as the manufacturer could take 
much of the initiative in choosing delivery dates and the types of 
garments to be dispatched. But he has now to contend with the 
difficulty of meeting a mass of small, varied and highly seasonal 
orders. 2 Manufacturers with the larger and better-equipped 
factories have faced the most acute marketing problems since 
1951 ; 3 the smaller manufacturers and the firms which base produc- 
tion on outdoor factories have been able to adapt themselves more 
readily to 'normal' trading conditions, because of the greater 
flexibility of their production planning. A number of large-scale 
producers, with new, post-war, factories that have been equipped for 
highly sectionalized production, with long runs of relatively standar- 
dized products, have based their production on sales to the larger 
multiple groups since 1950 and the most important development in 
marketing in recent years has been the growth of the multiples. 

To sum up this introduction to marketing innovations, the main 
changes in marketing since 1939 can be listed as the extension of the 
geographical area of the market for many (although by no means all) 

1 Cf. Chap. II., p. 58. 

2 One large blouse manufacturer holds a stock of 100,000 garments to meet the 
orders from * madam' shops at short notice. Another, dress, manufacturer has 
discontinued his sales to * madam* shops, because of the difficulty of supplying 
small quantities from a development area factory planned for efficient mass produc- 
tion and also because of the difficulties that have arisen in securing settlement of 
accounts by these shops, some of which have a high turnover in ownership. This 
last point suggests the need for close personal contact with these shops through 
regular visits from travellers or through local showrooms, which is provided by 
wholesalers (and some manufacturers), as this firm contacted the * madam' shops by 
advertising in the trade Press and by post. 

3 Cf. Chap. II, p. 58-59. 
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manufacturers, from a local or regional, to a national, size; the decline 
in the importance of the wholesaler as a distributor, for most types of 
women's outerwear; the widespread use of manufacturers' brands; 
the emergence of a relatively small, but important, group of manu- 
facturers who advertise their products on a national scale to the con- 
sumer; and the development of multiple firms as leading distributors 
of women's outerwear. The growth of the multiples has been 
largely at the expense of the small independent retailer. This is 
illustrated by the following statistics :* 

ESTIMATED SHARES OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF RETAILER IN THE TOTAL 
RETAIL SALES OF WOMEN'S AND GIRL'S WEAR 



Year Co-operative Department Multiple Independent 

Societies Stores Retailers Retailers 

1950 6 19 22 S3 

1955 6 17 * 8 49 

For the remainder of this chapter the discussion is centred on the 
development of manufacturers' brands and of consumer advertising 
by manufacturers. Later chapters will cover the other main 
innovation, the growth of the multiples, and will include an assess- 
ment of the importance of integrated units, combining production 
and retailing, in this industry, with a concluding chapter on the 
post-war trading policies of department stores and wholesalers. 



Some idea of the post-war increase in the practice of attaching 
manufacturers' brands can be obtained from the lists of brand names 
printed annually in the Branded Merchandise and Trade Marks 
Directory? In 1939 there were, as far as they can be separately 
distinguished, 121 firms producing branded women's coats and 
costumes. For other types of outerwear, the figures for branded 
garment producers are 119 for dresses, 22 for blouses, 20 for 'sports- 

1 The table has heen obtained from an official source. It includes many other 
types of clothing, in addition to women's outerwear underwear, children's wear, 
piece goods, drapery and haberdashery. Separate figures, for women's outerwear 
alone, would probably indicate a greater relative importance of department stores 
and multiple shops as retail outlets, but such figures are unobtainable, even for 
1950, when the Census of Distribution was taken. 

* Previously the Directory of Textile Trade Marks and Trade Names; the pub- 
lishers are the Fashions and Fabrics trade paper, the pre-war Drapers 9 Organiser, 
which, as its earlier name indicates, circulates mainly amongst the retailers. 
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wear' and 7 for skirts. In 1952, the comparable figures included 
383 for coats and costumes, 350 for dresses, 66 for blouses, 40 for 
* sportswear J and 27 for skirts. 1 It can be seen that there has been a 
considerable increase in the practice of branding since 1939, although, 
without particulars of the volume of production of the individual 
firms, it is difficult to estimate the relative quantities of branded and 
unbranded garments produced. Some quantitive information can, 
however, be secured from the August 1953 issue of Fashions and 
Fabrics, in which the results of a poll taken amongst the paper's 
retailer subscribers are summarized. They had been asked to state 
the proportion of branded goods stocked by them in the preceding 
twelve months. On the basis of the answers received, it is estimated 
that, in 1952-53, 60 per cent of their stocks of coats were branded, 
59 per cent of their suits, 56 per cent of their skirts, 58 per cent of 
their dresses and 52 per cent of their blouses. The poll covered a 
large part of the total number of department stores and independent 
retailers, but the multiples, particularly the variety chain stores which 
stock only unbranded goods (or garments with their own brand 
names), were not represented. 2 The figures are probably a good 
indication of the importance of brand names in the market for coats 
and suits but, for dresses and blouses particularly, they may con- 
siderably overestimate the quantitive importance of branded goods, 
because of this omission, 

By no means all branded goods are nationally advertised. Some 
firms who brand their products undertake no advertising and others 
advertise only to distributors, in trade publications. It is consumer 
advertising by the manufacturers that is the main innovation in 
marketing. Figures for Press 3 advertising, compiled from issues of 
the Statistical Review of Press Advertising (in which expenditure by 
individual manufacturers is calculated on a monthly and yearly 
basis), 4 indicate that the post-war pattern of advertising had been 

1 In counting brands, wholesalers' brands have been excluded as far as possible 
and, where a manufacturer has a number of brands, only one has been included. 
Not all registered brands are widely used and there is a large yearly turnover in 
brands, as some brand names are discarded and new ones registered. 

2 This point was made in conversation by a member of the editorial staffof the paper. 

3 It has not been possible to secure statistics of advertising in other media, such as 
posters, exhibitions, circulars through the post and commercial television, but the 
figures for Press advertising cover expenditure on advertising in the most important 
medium. 

4 The figures are compiled by measuring the advertisements and computing their 
cost at the standard charges per column inch, for the various publications. They 
do not include additional costs incurred by advertisers in connection with Press 
advertising, such as the cost of preparing the sketches and copy and of cutting the 
blocks from which the advertisements are printed. 
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established by 1949 and that there has been a relatively small increase 
in the numbers of advertisers and in the general level of advertising 
expenditure since that year, in spite of the growing marketing diffi- 
culties facing manufacturers. 1 

Eighty-two firms advertised to the consumer at some time or other 
in the 1949-54 period and 58 firms that advertised in 1949 were still 
advertising in 1954, but, of these, 5 firms did not advertise every 
year (at least, not in the Press). Of the remaining 53 firms : 

24 firms spent more than 5,000 per annum 
8 10,000 
5 20,000 

This analysis indicates the relatively small importance, numerically, 
of the large advertisers in this industry, although it should be stressed 
that the large advertiser is also a large producer, so that their share of 
the total market is much greater than these figures might suggest. 
Moreover, their expenditure on advertising will be considerably 
larger than the above figures indicate, as, in addition to the other 
expenses of Press advertising, they usually support their advertising 
with showcards and other display material supplied to their retailers 
and often with brochures, for distribution direct to the consumer. 

Of the 56 firms that spent more than 2,000 on Press advertising in 
1954, 47 were London-based firms of which 14 have provincial 
factories and at least 17 use outdoor factories for part of their produc- 
tion. The other 9 firms included 4 in Leeds, 2 in Liverpool, 2 in 
Glasgow and i in Manchester. Dividing the statistics according to 
type of product, 31 of the 56 firms made coats and suits, 19 made 
dresses and 6 made skirts. 



1 This is illustrated by the following table, based on figures compiled from the 
Statistical Review of Press Advertising statistics : 



Year 


No. of firms 
advertising 
in the Press 


2,000 


No. of fit 

5,000 


ms spending 
10,000 


more than: 
20,000 


50,000 


1949 


62 


44 


28 


13 


6 


i 


1954 


73 


56 


34 


16 


7 


i* 



* This firm's expenditure was more than 100,000 and had doubled since 1949. 
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The preponderance of London-based firms indicates the import- 
ance of fashion appeal in advertised garments. 1 A number of these 
firms are of the type discussed earlier, who have combined the fashion 
appeal of London styling with the production economies of large-scale 
provincial production and they are particularly important in the 
tailoring section of the industry. In the division of the statistics 
according to products, the greater importance of advertising in the 
marketing of coats and suits is clearly seen. This is probably due to 
their relatively high prices. They are a big item of expenditure for 
the consumer, who tends to regard an advertised brand as an addi- 
tional guarantee of fashion appeal and quality. 2 Advertising 
expenditure on dresses is relatively small, but about 5 firms, with an 
expenditure of around 10,000 per firm in 1954, make consumer 
advertising an important part of their jnarketing plans. They pro- 
duce well-styled garments, with considerable fashion appeal, at the 
upper end of the lower medium grade quality range or the lower end 
of the upper medium range. Advertising is rather less important for 
skirts, but one skirt firm is the largest advertiser in the whole industry 
and already occupied this position in 1949. 

Further evidence about the price levels of advertised garments can 
be found in the advertisements in the daily and Sunday Press. 3 
The diagrams on p. 140 summarize the prices of coats, costumes 
and dresses advertised in 1955, in the main selling seasons for 
these garments. For skirts, where there is little seasonal varia- 
tion in type of product, the yearly, 1955, figures are given. 
There was little advertising of blouses and the advertisements 

1 Although there is the additional reason, given by a large provincial producer, 
that, unless firms base a considerable part of their sales on London and the South- 
East, about one-third of their expenditure on national advertising will be wasted. 

2 It has been suggested by some manufacturers that coat and suit prices bring a 
relatively higher margin of profit to manufacturers, probably because they are not 
as widely distributed by multiple stores as light clothing, and this has provided 
the manufacturer with a bigger margin to finance his advertising. But there are no 
figures to substantiate this opinion. 

3 The figures have been compiled on the basis of advertisements clipped from the 
Evening Standard and Observer. They are a practically completed coverage of all the 
women's outerwear advertisements appearing in these papers in 1955; only a few 
insertions, which were well above the upper price limit, of 26 for coats and suits 
and 16 for dresses, have been omitted. Evening dresses have also been excluded, 
as their production has been generally regarded as outside the scope of the research. 
The choice of papers may have affected the final results of the analysis ; the inclusion 
of advertisements from some local, provincial or suburban newspapers might have 
increased the importance of garments in the lower price ranges, and the inclusion 
of advertisements from the * glossy * magazines might have had the opposite effect 
of increasing the totals in the higher price ranges. But, on the whole, the figures 
can be regarded as generally typical of Press advertising, particularly for manu- 
facturers, whose advertised prices are generally national standard ones. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PRESS IN 1955 
(1) COATS - AUTUMN AND WINTER (ii) COSTUMES - SPRING AND SUMMER 
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clipped were insufficient to form a fair sample. The shaded portions 
of the diagrams indicate garments advertised by specialist manu- 
facturers. 1 

It can be seen that, in general, the prices of advertised garments 
cluster around the upper levels of the lower medium price and 
quality range 2 and, for manufacturers' advertising, the tendency to 
concentrate on these price and quality levels is even more clearly 
marked. This analysis therefore supports the conclusions, drawn 
from the earlier figures of manufacturers' expenditure on Press 
advertising, that the advertising manufacturer typically produces 
good quality fashion goods. Cheap garments are little advertised 
and the lowest price group in (i)-(iii) would tend to disappear, in most 
cases, if the advertisements of one manufacturer/retailer firm, which 
specializes in low-price fashion garments, were omitted. 

The 1955 advertisements also provide some indication of the 
relative importance of manufacturers' and retailers' advertising. 
Out of a total of 354 advertisements collected for this year, 154 were 
inserted by manufacturers and 200 by retailers. There is a slight 
overlap in these figures, as 31 of the first group of advertisements 
were inserted by manufacturers with retail shops and 45 of the second 
group were advertisements in which the manufacturer's name was 
included. It is clear, however, that manufacturers' advertising, 
which was negligible before the war, must be having a considerable 
effect on the distribution of women's outerwear. 

The figures can also be grouped to show the timing of Press 
advertising over the year, as in the table over-page. 

Manufacturers' advertisements are very seasonal in their timing. 
No advertisements were inserted in July 1955, and very few in June, 
December and January. There were seasonal peaks in September- 
October, February-March and May, the best selling periods for the 
autumn, spring and summer seasons, respectively. Thus the aim 
of the advertising manufacturer appears to be to bring his products 
to the notice of the consumer at the time when she is making her 
seasonal clothing purchases. Advertising is not used to encourage 
a more even consumer demand by promoting sales at times of 
normal, low demand, between the seasonal peaks. Moreover, when 
the manufacturer's advertisements appear in the Press, most of his out- 
put will be already made and in the shops, as the autumn production 

^Manufacturers'/retailers' advertisements are included with retailers' in the 
diagrams. 

2 Cf. Chap. XI. p. 183. 
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season ends in October and the spring production season in April 
(except for summer dresses). 

The advertising manufacturer has therefore to plan his advertising 
and selling policy well in advance of the main retail selling seasons, 
if he is to secure the maximum marketing advantages from his 
advertising. He must select his main selling lines before the 
beginning of the production season and make the necessary plans to 
ensure that there are adequate supplies of garments to back his 
advertising. Bulk supplies of cloth have to be ordered some weeks 
or months (depending on the type of cloth) before production starts. 
Advertising material has also to be prepared and printed, and adver- 
tising space booked, some time in advance of the season. Retailers 
are informed of the lines on which the manufacturer's advertising is 
to be concentrated and are supplied with display material at the 
beginning of the production season, when they are placing their 
initial seasonal orders. During the selling season, deliveries to 
retailers are timed to coincide with Press advertising, to ensure that 
they have the garments in stock when the manufacturer's advertising 
encourages consumer demand for them. 

Large-scale advertising, therefore, has to be combined with a 
considerable amount of expenditure on the planning of production 
and marketing, over and above the actual costs of the advertisements, 
if it is to be effective. It also necessitates forward production plan- 
ning on a scale unknown in the pre-war industry. But a few firms, 
with highly organized and efficient mass-production units, have found 
that the additional expense has permitted them to secure the benefits 
of the large and, to some degree, assured volume of orders that is an 
essential basis for the introduction of advanced production tech- 
niques. 1 For such firms, economies in production costs, through 
larger orders and through a more even distribution of output over 
the whole year, offset heavy expenditure on advertising. There may 
also be considerable economies in cloth buying through the placing 
of large advance orders with cloth manufacturers. This is particu- 
larly important in connection with 'novelty' wool cloths, in special 
designs (such as slubs and fancy tweed effects) which cloth manu- 
facturers generally make only against firm orders. For many 
manufacturers of high fashion clothing the main source of supplies 
of these 'novelty' cloths are the wholesalers, who hold the necessary 
stocks and add a margin of about 10 per cent to the cloth manufac- 
turers' prices to cover their costs and risks. The advertising 

1 This point will be supported by case data in Part IV. 
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manufacturer can by-pass the wholesaler and, by giving direct orders 
to the cloth manufacturer, can secure cloth in 'exclusive' weaves and 
special high fashion colours. The garment manufacturer, in this 
way, is undertaking some of the cloth-holding risks of the cloth 
wholesaler, but these are reduced by his power to influence consumer 
demand by advertising. 

Some economies may also be possible in distribution costs. Sell- 
ing can be concentrated on a central London showroom, to which 
department store buyers go to place their orders. National distri- 
bution of their products can thus be secured without the expense of a 
network of regional showrooms and travellers. 1 Sales may be con- 
centrated on a relatively small number of distributors and so the cost 
of supplying a large number of small retailers avoided. 

Not all advertising manufacturers secure these production and 
selling advantages. Some base all or part of their production on 
relatively small outdoor factories and many supplement the initial 
seasonal orders, placed at their London showrooms, by sales from 
stock, through a number of travellers who cover the country visiting 
provincial department stores and ' madam' shops. Even when 
production and selling costs are not greatly reduced by central 
planning, advertising appears to bring considerable marketing 
advantages, by promoting a stronger demand for the manufacturer's 
products. The risk of unsold stocks at the end of the season is 
appreciably reduced, not only because the consumer is encouraged to 
ask for his products by name, but because the retailer is more willing 
to stock 2 the manufacturer's products if they are heavily advertised. 

Manufacturers' advertising appears to be particularly geared to 
fashion production and to be used primarily to reduce the risks that 
are normally incurred in marketing fashion garments. Large adver- 
tisers often support their national advertising of lower medium grade 
garments with a smaller output (often made in outdoor factories or in 
the firm's own small, central London, workroom) of particularly high 
fashion and high priced garments, which are advertised, on a limited 
scale, in the 'glossy' magazines, for 'prestige' purposes. Special 
fashion shows are often given of these garments to representatives of 
the Press, to secure additional publicity. They also frequently 
employ highly skilled, London-based 3 designers to ensure that their 

1 At least one dress manufacturer was in this happy position in 1955. 

2 This point has been stressed in conversation by some manufacturers who do not 
advertise, because their output is too small. 

3 Some have connections with designers in the London couture houses. 
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mass-produced and widely-advertised, 'popular', styles have con- 
siderable fashion appeal. It should be mentioned, however, that to 
minimize the risk of unsuccessful sales promotion by national 
advertising, they tend to avoid extremes of fashion 1 in their mass- 
produced garments. The typical product of a national advertiser is, 
therefore, a well-styled garment which has considerable fashion 
appeal but is eminently wearable by the typical business girl or 
younger housewife. 

The development of branding and advertising has altered the 
trading relationship of manufacturer and retailer over a large part of 
the clothing market. Branding makes the manufacturer responsible 
for quality since the consumer can avoid his products if she has 
tried them and found them unsatisfactory. For the retailer, the 
stocking of branded goods cuts across the pre-war relationship with 
his customer in department stores and 'madam' shops, where the 
name of the store, or the personal choice of stock by the proprietor, 
was regarded as a guarantee of the quality of the merchandise. 

Manufacturer's brands and advertising are regarded with mixed 
feelings by retailers generally. Their opinions are summarized in 
the August issues of Fashions and Fabrics in 1951, 1952, I9S3- 2 
In these years, questionnaires were circulated to their retailer 
subscribers, in which they were asked for their views on branding and 
advertising by manufacturers (as well as details of their stocks of 
branded goods). In 1953, about a third of the comments were 
'wholeheartedly in favour', a quarter were 'anti' or 'unconvinced* 
and the remainder gave only a qualified measure of approval. 

The comments of retailers who are in favour of manufacturers' 
brands indicate that their customers often ask for branded goods by 
name and they consider that this gives them an advantage over local 
multiple store branches which do not stock manufacturers' branded 
products. Another selling point are the high quality standards of the 
products of national advertisers. 

The 'anti' or 'unconvinced' retailers, on the other hand, point out 
that unbranded goods are often as readily saleable to customers. 

1 This was a point made by a director of a department store in a country town on 
the fringe of London. He said that, in his tailored clothing department, he stocked 
15 per cent of unadvertised, London-made garments, which were particularly 
styled for fashion, 15 per cent of good quality, Northern, garments in 'classic*, 
country styles and 70 per cent of nationally advertised fashion garments, which 
were generally more standardized in styling than other fashion production. 

2 Cf. Fashions and Fabrics, August 1953, p. 39. This is the last year in which 
questionnaires were issued. The branded goods covered include knitting wools, 
corsets and hosiery as well as women's outerwear, but many of the comments refer 
particularly to outerwear. 
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They consider that branding alone does not promote sales, because 
of the multiplicity of manufacturers' brands. Branding must be 
supported by national advertising and by the provision of display 
material to retailers, if it is to influence the customer's choice. 
Moreover, the wide publicity given to nationally advertised garments 
may discourage, rather than encourage, sales/ 1 particularly to cus- 
tomers 'who are reticent about the price they pay for their clothes'. 
Some retailers also consider that unbranded and unadvertised goods 
are better value than branded goods and that the money spent on 
national advertising should have been used to improve the quality, or 
lower the price, of the products. 

There are other complaints about the failure of manufacturers to 
maintain good deliveries of branded and advertised goods and 
unfavourable comparisons are drawn with pre-war delivery con- 
ditions. 'Well-known brand firms/ it is said, 'are getting slack in 
deliveries and are too independent to do ' specials '. 2 Other retailers 
point out that deliveries do not coincide with manufacturers' Press 
advertising and that they have to give early seasonal orders for 
branded merchandise, with a consequent increase in their trading 
risks. 

One of the major sources of dissatisfaction is the practice of 
including retail selling prices in manufacturers' advertisements. 
There is no systematic price maintenance and advertising does not 
appear to enable the manufacturer to fix prices much, if at all, in 
excess of the retail prices of other similar garments. But manu- 
facturers generally quote retail selling prices (which may, however, 
sometimes be prefixed *approx.' or 'about'), because the exclusion 
of such prices may discourage sales, by suggesting that the garment is 
particularly expensive, and because this ensures that the retailer does 
not place the garments in a higher price range, by adding an extra 
retail margin. 3 Retailers' comments in the 1953 questionnaire 
indicate that there is a tendency to reduce retail margins below 
customary levels. Advertising manufacturers can, to some extent, 

1 'In some cases nationally advertised garments are rejected by customers they 
prefer not to see the same garment everywhere,' C Fashions and Fabrics, August 
1953, ibid. 

2 That is, garments made to the individual measurements of customers who are 
not 'stock size '. 

8 Some manufacturers who do not advertise have said that when they sell gar- 
ments at particularly low prices to distributors (when, for example, they have been 
able to buy a supply of cloth at a favourable price), they find that the price advantage 
is often not passed on to the retail customer but is absorbed in a higher distributor's 
margin. 
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justify this margin 'squeeze 5 both by their increased share of market- 
ing expenditure and by the reduction in retailing risks which results 
from their advertising. Moreover, stability and uniformity in 
pricing assist the manufacturer to plan future marketing. But, to 
the retailer of fashion clothing, these advertised prices are a serious 
encroachment on his freedom to vary his margins according to his 
estimate of the saleability of the goods. In the past, he has generally 
added particularly high retail 'mark-ups' to garments with high 
fashion features which will render them unsaleable (except at low 
'clearance' prices) if they do not find purchasers at the height 
of the season. He has tended to balance high margins on slow 
selling lines against low margins on quick selling lines and has 
often been dependent on this type of business acumen to maintain his 
solvency. 

The retailers' comments indicate that retailers generally are still 
adjusting themselves to the growth of manufacturer's advertising. 
The comments probably give undue prominence to the opinions of 
the smaller retailer, because of the sheer weight of their numbers 
amongst firms returning the questionnaires. But the most important 
market for advertised garments are the department stores. 1 They 
can co-operate with manufacturers' production and marketing plans 
by placing large orders at the beginning of their selling season, for 
delivery at the times when the manufacturers* advertisements appear 
in the national Press. They can then arrange to support this 
advertising by inserting their own advertisements in the local Press. 
For these, manufacturers often provide free ' blocks ' of illustrations of 
garments. 2 Department stores, moreover, have the window space 
and the facilities within their fashion departments to use showcards 
and other display material to the best advantage. 

A number of department store executives interviewed in the course 

1 Cf. The Maker-Up, May 1954, p. 351, * Knock for Non-Brands. The big, 
branded name boys have done very nicely since the war; even the stores we mayn't 
mention encourage their labels and sometimes (very discreetly, of course) boost 
them in this advertising. Lower down the stores' social scale it is even more 
blatant, with rows of rails and posters. Of course, this operation costs a pretty 
penny, and its successful outcome depends upon careful planning, which means 
continuity in both promotion and production. So the ideal is to be able to load up, 
with nice fat orders right from the start of the season, which, with lavish promotion 
expenditure, many of the branded names have succeeded in doing, especially in the 
coat/suit field. 

'On a buyers' market, this has been hitting the non-branded non-promotion 
(i.e. no advertising) people somewhat hard. Buyers have only come to them after 
placing their main, early season orders elsewhere.' 

2 The small retailer cannot co-operate in this way. As one retailer commented 
on his 1953 questionnaire form, 'Offers of blocks for newspaper advertisements are 
not much use. Newspaper space is too expensive for the small retailer.' 
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of the research have confirmed that a considerable part of their trade 
is in branded and advertised goods. 1 The tendency to fix, or 
'squeeze*, their margins and the lack of variety in styling are re- 
garded as disadvantages, but they are more than outweighed by 
good consumer demand, resulting from national advertising by 
manufacturers, which reduces the risk of unsold stocks. Some 
department stores arrange to have special styles made exclusively for 
them by advertising manufacturers and this enables them to reap the 
benefits of manufacturers' advertising and still retain some of the 
individual fashion appeal of their store. Moreover, to many depart- 
ment store executives, particularly in the provinces, the stocking of 
widely advertised styles is not regarded as a trading disadvantage in 
fashion retailing. At least one provincial department store manager 
has organized his marketing of fashion goods solely on the products 
of national advertisers. 2 

Advertising on a national scale is, however, a very heavy item of 
expenditure for most women's outerwear manufacturers 3 and, as the 
figures given earlier in the chapter indicate, 4 only a relatively small 
number have the necessary financial resources. At the same time 
there has recently been some concern in the industry at the failure of 
clothing sales to expand with an increasing national income and full 
employment. 5 This has been attributed to lack of publicity for 
women's outerwear compared, that is, to the extensive advertising of 
other goods that compete for the consumer's expenditure. In 1955, 
an advertising campaign was organized for women's coats and 

1 This generalization can be confirmed by observation of department store win- 
dows in Oxford Street at the height of the retail selling season and also by reading 
department store advertisements in the national and local Press. 

2 Cf. Fashions and Fabrics, August 1953, p. 43. 

3 One clothing manufacturer said that an expenditure of around 30,000 p.a. 
was required to make a * splash* and that small amounts of advertising had no 
appreciable effect on demand. This seems rather a high estimate compared with 
the figures entracted from the Statistical Review of Press Advertising and quoted on 
p. 138 of this chapter. But these figures do not include the cost of the advertising 
copy and blocks for newspaper advertise'ments, and of display material supplied to 
retailers and brochures sent direct to consumers. Moreover, the organization of 
national advertising campaigns often involves the recruitment of highly paid execu- 
tives to staff special * public relations* or 'sales promotion* departments in which 
the advertising campaigns are planned and supervised. 

Advertising also tends to be a continuing expense, as the maximum goodwill 
from such expenditure is only obtained from sustained advertising over a number 
of years. 

Consumer advertising therefore tends to be outside the scope of the relatively 
small, family firm, trading as a private company, that is the typical, or * represen- 
tative *, production unit in this industry. 

4 Cf. p. 138. 

5 Cf. TheMaker-Up, January 1954: * Clothing Trade's Diminishing Portion.* 
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costumes, to supplement individual, by joint, action. The British 
Mantle Manufacturers' Association joined forces with the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat to sponsor the formation of a Wool Fashion 
Promotion Council, which organized a Wool Fashion Festival timed 
to coincide with the start of the autumn retail selling season. The 
Festival was jointly financed by those manufacturers of coats and 
costumes who participated in its activities and by the Wool Secre- 
tariat, There is also a limited amount of joint advertising by 
textile firms and women's clothing manufacturers in the trade 
papers and in the newspapers and women's magazines. There is 
little evidence, however, of any large-scale, joint publicity by textile 
and women's clothing firms to supplement the limited financial re- 
sources of clothing manufacturers and, in this respect, the British 
textile industries can be contrasted unfavourably with the French 
and Italian industries. 

It can be concluded that branding is widespread in the industry 
and that it is part of the general tendency to produce better quality 
garments (than before the war). Consumer advertising is, however, 
restricted to a relatively small group of firms, who are mainly pro- 
ducers of fashion clothing in the heavy, or tailored, clothing branch of 
the industry. Moreover, economies of scale in advertising appear to 
necessitate a volume of production in excess of that available from a 
single, efficient, production unit. A manufacturer who advertises on 
a national scale must be able to supply sufficient quantities of his 
products to meet the consumer demand resulting from his adver- 
tising, if he is to secure the maximum return from his expenditure 
and retain the goodwill of his distributors. Empirical research 1 
indicates that advertising manufacturers generally either obtain the 
necessary volume of production from a number of factories or have 
particularly large factories, in which the scale of production is in 
excess of the size required for technical efficiency. 2 This need for a 
large volume of production is a further factor in discouraging manu- 
facturers with a single factory (which is the typical case in the 
industry) from basing their marketing on consumer advertising. 
Many manufacturers with technically efficient production units have 

1 Cf. the case data in Part IV. 

2 Two of these manufacturers have factories with around 1,000 operatives. The 
limit to economies of scale in production appear to be set by the present level of 
managerial and technological ability in the industry. Two industrial consultants 
and a production manager, with a production engineering background, have given 
estimates of between 150-350 operatives as the most efficient size for a clothing 
factory. 
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insufficient financial resources for large-scale advertising and, more- 
over, could not, in any case, back it with a sufficiently large volume of 
supplies to retailers. 1 It is from these manufacturers that the 
multiples obtain much of their supplies. The activities of the 
multiples will be discussed in the next chapter. 



1 A further, personal, reason against the use of consumer advertising was men- 
tioned by a production manager. He said that the owner of his firm, who had 
recruited some advertising executives to undertake his publicity, found that their 
ideas about the conduct of his business ran strongly counter to his own and this had 
led to considerable friction and nervous strain. This manufacturer has now dis- 
continued his advertising and has based his production and marketing on multiple 
distributors. 



CHAPTER VIII 
RETAILING BY MULTIPLE FIRMS 

THE considerable increase in the multiples' share of the women's 
clothing market in the post-war period, particularly since 1950, is 
indicated by the statistics quoted in earlier chapters. 1 These 
figures probably underestimate the increased share of the women's 
outerwear market secured by the multiples since the war, because 
the multiples specializing in women's outerwear sales have expanded 
more rapidly than the hosiery and underwear multiples, which are 
not separately distinguished in these figures. 

The reasons for this growth in multiple trading have been gener- 
ally discussed in Chapter II, but it may be helpful to recapitulate 
them briefly here. They include, first, changes in the typical pro- 
ducts of the industry and, in particular, the new supplies of good 
quality, mass-produced, medium quality grade garments, encouraged 
by rationing and the utility scheme ; second, changes in the structure 
of the making-up industry, particularly the growth of a number of 
larger factories with advanced sectionalized production methods, 
where bulk orders of garments, with an even standard of quality, can 
be efficiently produced; and third, changes in the demand structure 
for women's clothing, resulting from the post-war levelling of in- 
comes, which has shifted the main pressure of demand from the 
cheap, to the lower medium, quality grade. The result of these 
developments has been to increase the supply of garments that are 
particularly suitable for distribution by multiple groups and to 
enable them to extend their trading activities into the better quality, 
mainly lower medium price ranges, which provide new opportunities 
for more profitable business. 2 

1 Cf. Chap. II, p. 60, and Chap. VII, p. 136. 

2 This point should, perhaps, be clarified. The policy of many multiples, par- 
ticularly of the variety chain stores, is to work on a relatively low, fixed percentage 
retail margin. If the quality range of their stock is raised, the percentage is taken 
on a higher base figure; so that with the same amount of floor space and other 
accommodation and the same number of assistants, the profits from their sales are 
increased. 
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The structure of multiple retailing is described by Jeffreys in his 
Retail Trading in Great Britain 1830-1950. He traces the growth 
of the specialist multiples, 1 by analysing the net increase in the 
number of their branches and estimates that, between 1930 and 1950, 
there was an increase of 150 per cent in the number of branches 
selling women's outerwear (that is, dresses, jackets, costumes, top 
coats and furs) compared with an increase of 38 per cent in the 
number of branches selling hosiery and underwear. In 1950, there 
were three firms, Morrisons Associated Companies Ltd., the Swears 
& Wells group and Willsons (London and the Provinces) Ltd., with 
more than a hundred branches and three firms, the Provident Cloth- 
ing and Supply Company Ltd., Barnett-Hutton Ltd., and Richard 
Shops Ltd., with more than 50 branches. 2 These figures do not 
take into account the size of the branches and there has been a 
tendency for some outerwear firms specializing in high fashion 
clothing to open particularly large branch shops. C. & A. Modes, 
in particular, with about 20 large branches, can be classed with the 
larger firms, on the basis of their trading importance. 

The specialist multiples are of various types, ranging from big 
chains trading under a single name to smaller groups of the 'madam' 
shop variety, in which each branch has a different name but owner- 
ship and buying is centralized. They tend to concentrate on a 
limited range of stock sizes and to cater particularly for the * business 
girl ', or stock-size, market. This facilitates central planning and the 
bulk purchase of stocks but imposes a limit on the potential market 
and there has been a post-war growth of multiples specializing in 
outsize garments. 

The other multiple retailers are variety chain store groups, selling 
a wide range of goods, which, from the igso's onwards, have included 
blouses, skirts and dresses. Before the war, their rigid upper price 
limit of 5* restricted their sales to the cheaper price levels. The 
price inflation of the war years led to the removal of this limit. In 
the post-war period, they have had no fixed price policy to impede the 
extension of their sales into higher quality and price ranges of cloth- 
ing. The main variety chain store groups trading in women's outer- 
wear are Marks & Spencer Ltd., Littlewoods Ltd., and the British 

1 That is, chains of shops specializing in women's outerwear. Cf. Chap. I page 
37- 

2 Cf. pp. 337-43. Jeffreys does not give separate figures of post-war expansion. 
However,, additional information about one of the last three firms, secured in the 
course of this research, indicates that their main expansion has been since 1946 and 
the number of their branches is still increasing. 
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Home Stores Ltd. 1 The first of these groups has by far the largest 
turnover in women's outerwear and, in view of their importance for 
the industry in the post-war period, a separate account of their 
activities is given in the next section of this chapter. The other two 
groups have restricted their activities mainly to the cheaper quality 
grades, although their quality is rather higher than before the war. 
Littlewoods, in particular, who have more than doubled the number 
of their branches (to a total of 63) since 1946, have recently developed 
central testing facilities to ensure that their stock is up to minimum 
standard specifications. But Littlewoods and the British Home 
Stores do not appear, as yet, to have fully entered the new, post-war 
mass market for lower medium grade garments, and the sale of women's 
outerwear is a relatively small part of their total chain store sales. 2 

As Jeffreys points out, multiple retailing is ' the natural complement 
of the growth of standardized, larger scale production'. 3 But, 
unlike the men's outerwear industry, there has been little develop- 
ment of manufacturing by the retail groups. The policy of multiple 
retailers in general has been to avoid the risks attaching to fashion 
production and to concentrate their energies on their retailing 
activities. These are carefully planned to secure both economies in 
distribution costs and a reduction in purchasing costs, by placing 
with manufacturers the larger orders that facilitate economies in 
production. The ownership of a number of retail branches brings 
multiple firms into direct contact with a considerable section of the 
market, and this helps them both to make the estimates of current 
trends in tastes that are an important part of fashion retailing and to 
plan their forward orders. Buying is generally centralized and, 
although bulk orders are placed with manufacturers, deliveries are 
spread over a number of branches so that, in each branch, there are 
only a few identical garments. 4 The variety of choice offered to the 
customer at each branch generally compares favourably with that at 
neighbouring * madam' shops and department stores and the trading 
disadvantage of rails of identical garments is avoided, particularly in 
the branch shops of specialist multiple groups. 

There is a wide variety in selling policies and general trading 

1 F. & W. Woolworth Ltd., have not been included, as personal observation of 
their stores indicates only a very small allocation of space for women's outerwear. 

2 Littlewoods, unlike Marks & Spencer, have developed their branch stores on 
* supermarket* lines since the war and stock a wide variety of food and household 
goods as well as clothing. 

3 Ibid., p. 342. 

4 One large group allocates about three garments in the same style, in each of 
four sizes, to each branch. 
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methods. Some multiples undertake considerable consumer adver- 
tising to assist them in co-ordinating supply and demand. But, 
unlike many department stores, they do not link their sales promotion 
activities with the consumer advertising of their suppliers; their 
advertising stresses the retailer's name and gives little or no publicity 
to manufacturers' brands. Some groups also follow the normal retail 
practice of holding half-yearly sales to clear stocks at heavily marked- 
down prices. One group, in particular, makes a special feature 
of these sales, for which special purchases are made of manufacturers' 
end-of -season stocks, at very low prices. 1 Another firm holds only 
one sale a year, to clear their own, unsold, stocks of fashion garments. 
The largest variety chain store group holds no clearance sales, but 
'marks down' lines of garments that are proving slow sellers, 
periodically, throughout the year. The general policy of the multiple 
groups is, however, to minimize the risk of losses from 'marking 
down' unsold stocks, by using expert buyers, by strict merchandise 
control to check the accumulation of stock over a predetermined level 
and, where possible, by transferring excess stocks of particular 
types of garments to other branches in the group. In this way, 
retail margins can be kept relatively low, compared with many 
department store margins. 2 In some multiple groups, the branches 
resemble small * madam' shops in their methods of displaying and 
selling garments; the customer is given the same service from the 
assistants and fitting rooms are provided. In other groups, par- 
ticularly the variety chain stores, further economies in distribution 
costs are secured by displaying all garments on rails from which the 
customer makes her own selection and economies are made in floor 
space (and so in overhead costs) by providing no facilities for trying 
on garments before purchase. 

1 This firm is known as 'the pawnshop ' in the trade. 

2 The following quotation from the trade Press supports the assumption that the 
multiples, in general, add a smaller retail margin to their purchase prices than other 
retailers. 

The Maker-Up, September 1954, p. 669: * With certain classes of merchandise, 
in definite price-ranges, the general public is looking more and more towards the 
multiples. They render a limited service only, but with their fixed mark-ups 
appear to give much better value than departmental stores. In these latter, 
departmental subsidization often occurs; the dress department may be expected 
to make high profits to subsidize the piano department, etc. So, section for section, 
the store may be wanting its corresponding department to make double the profit 
per item as expected from the multiple ; we all know the 50 per cent versus 25 per 
cent mark-up theory. Again, it is the practice of some stores to make the highest 
possible profit on a variable mark-up basis, i.e. to get the highest selling price 
irrespective of cost, so averaging out a department's figures. Against this, many 
multiples are working on an absolutely fixed margin, the public benefiting from any 
cheap merchandise they may obtain.' 
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The dependence of many of the firms with large, new, post-war 
factories on orders from multiple retailers has been noted earlier. 1 
For their part, the multiples often prefer to place their orders with 
such firms, because their production units are particularly well 
organized for speedy and economical mass production and because 
their strict quality control results in a good and even level of quality 
in the finished product. 2 Many manufacturers co-operate with the 
multiples by producing special sample ranges and by reserving styles 
exclusively for individual groups. The orders placed by the speci- 
alist multiples for a single style are generally in hundreds (150-300 
is a typical order) compared with tens (or dozens) and singles, for 
department stores and * madam * shops respectively. 3 The variety 
chain stores place considerably larger orders; a typical Marks & 
Spencer order is around 2,500 per style, for fashion garments. On 
orders of this magnitude, the maximum economies from highly 
sectionalized, flow production can be obtained. 

The timing of their orders is also an important consideration 
for many larger manufacturers. 4 Most multiples appear to buy 
from manufacturers on a seasonal basis, that is, they place their 
orders either at the beginning, or in the course of, the main produc- 
tion seasons. But, because of their more careful planning of sales, 
their initial seasonal orders are generally a larger part of their total 
orders than in the case of other retailers. Some multiples place their 
orders a few weeks in advance of the main production seasons and, 
in this way, enable the manufacturers to fill in the slack inter-seasonal 

1 Cf. Chap. II, p. 59. 

2 The importance of evenness of quality, in the case of one multiple group, is 
shown by their policy of concentrating manufacturers' deliveries on a central ware- 
house at which all stocks are examined for size and finish before being dispatched 
to the branch shops. Unevenness of quality is typical of much production in 
small factories, particularly in the outdoor section of the trade, and, if not corrected, 
tends to upset the central plans of the multiple groups by making garments that 
sell well at some branches, 'dead' stock at others. 

3 This discussion relates particularly to dress and blouses. In the case of coats 
and costumes, for which sectional mass-production methods have been rather less 
widely developed and where many of the larger factories have based their marketing 
on consumer advertising and sales to department stores, there is more purchasing 
from smaller factories, where the size of the order is less important for production 
costs. Although for these types of garments, also, the greater evenness of quality 
of the products of a larger factory is important to the multiple. 

4 On this point and on the buying policy of multiple groups generally an interest- 
ing comment from 'an independent draper* is quoted in The Economist, March 
i2th, 1955, p. 919, in an article on * Multiples for the Million'. 

*The intractable problem is not meeting the chain store mark-up, but the econo- 
mies of much larger orders than we prefer to put down, tailored into a machine 
production geared to much longer runs than before the war. While we place 
seasonal orders and pay the overhead, the excess capacity is available to the long 
runs of the multiples and chains at little above prime cost.' 
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periods with the preparation of special ranges of samples for the 
multiples and with the production of their first bulk orders. In 
some cases, special inter-seasonal orders are placed by multiples, in 
order to secure particularly low prices, as, at such times, the larger 
manufacturer is prepared to produce at prices that do not fully 
cover costs in order to spread the burden of his heavy fixed overheads. 
Marks & Spencer appear to be the only multiple to fully meet 
the production difficulties of the larger manufacturer by placing 
long-term contracts that ensure work for the inter-seasonal 
periods of slack production. The central planning required for 
such a contract system will be discussed in the next section of this 
chapter. 

Production for the multiples brings considerable advantages to the 
manufacturer, but it has offsetting disadvantages that make some 
firms unwilling to commit themselves to this type of production. 
Prices are keen; some multiples make their own cost estimates for 
manufacturers' samples, before placing bulk orders. Selling to 
multiples is therefore particularly attractive to manufacturers seeking 
a relatively small, but safe, profit margin. Manufacturers who have 
a considerable faith in their flair for producing attractive fashion 
garments often prefer to sell to department stores and ' madam' shops 
at considerably higher prices, which include a large "mark up 5 or 
margin over costs to cover the greater risks involved in this type of 
marketing. If their products sell well during the season their profits 
will be high. 1 

Moreover, when a manufacturer concentrates his sales on multiple 
groups he may find difficulty in securing alternative markets for his 
products, if there is a considerable reduction 2 in their orders, because 
he has not developed the necessary facilities for selling his products to 
department stores or 'madam shops. Selling to department stores 
often necessitates the maintenance of lavishly equipped London, 
West End, showrooms, at which seasonal showings of samples are 
held and seasonal orders taken. Selling to * madam* shops and to 

1 This type of risk-taking appeals to the many fashion manufacturers who have 
highly optimistic natures; they regard high profits as normal in a good season 
and discount heavily the possibility of losses in future seasons. 

3 This danger should, perhaps, not be over-stressed. This point was discussed 
with one manufacturer who bases all his sales on multiples and he said that there 
was little contact, or even good feeling, between the different multiple groups and 
it was unlikely that there would be any concerted withdrawal of orders. Moreover, 
there appears to be a considerable shortage of production capacity of the kind 
particularly suitable for bulk production of good quality lower medium grade gar- 
ments and manufacturers who can reach and maintain the required quality stand- 
ard seem to have a strong demand from multiples for their products. 
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many provincial department stores has, generally, to be based on 
local provincial showrooms or on a regional network of travellers. 
The cancellation 1 of a large order from a multiple firm during a 
production season, moreover, may cause considerable, short-term, 
difficulties, as garments styled for multiple distribution are unsaleable 
to other types of retailers ; the manufacturer may be forced to sell the 
garments at 'give away' prices to the multiple at the end of the 
production season. 

On balance, however, it can be concluded that for manufacturers 
with the larger and better-equipped factories, for whom it is par- 
ticularly important to secure bulk orders and to reduce periods of 
slack production to a minimum, the advantages of concentrating 
marketing on multiple retailers far outweigh the disadvantages. 2 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. 

This firm have developed a post-war buying and marketing 
organization that, because of its size and its careful planning of con- 
tracts, has become a major influence on the development of women's 
outerwear industry, and, with their co-operation, 3 a special study has 
been made of their history and trading policy. 

They appear to have made a particularly shrewd estimate of the 
trading opportunities presented by the post-war changes in pro- 
ducts, industrial structure and markets (described earlier) and to 
have taken the lead amongst clothing distributors in exploiting these 
opportunities for the benefit of the consumer and the manufacturer as 
well as for themselves. 4 



1 The main reason for cancellation of contracts appears to be failure by the manu- 
facturer to deliver the goods by the contract date. This may be due to delays in 
deliveries of cloth to his factory or to an over-optimistic estimate by the manu- 
facturer of his output potential. In a poor selling season, time limits on contracts 
tend to be enforced more strictly, as the stores seek to minimize losses on unsold 
seasonal stocks. 

2 Another advantage, that may be particularly important for manufacturers who 
have tied-up an unduly large part of their financial resources in fixed capital 
equipment, is the prompt payment for deliveries of garments made by some mul- 
tiple groups. One group pays its suppliers at the end of each week for all deliveries 
made during the week. 

3 They have seen and agreed to the following account of their activities. This is 
based, not only on information supplied by members of this firm, but also on 
interviews with a number of their contract holders and with suppliers of machinery 
and equipment. The opinions expressed are, of course, the author's own. 

4 As one of their suppliers has remarked, 'They are not a charitable institution.' 
This is supported by the gross profits shown in their yearly company reports: 
4-2111. in 1948-9, 4-7111. in 1949-50, 6-im. in 1950-1, 5-001. in 1951-2, 
6-7111. in 1952-3, 9'9m. in 1953-4, n-2m, in 1954-5 an <* 12-4111. in 1955-6. 
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Most of their present trading policy, for women's outerwear, 1 is of 
post-war origin. The firm dates from 1884, when their first 'penny 
bazaar' was opened in Leeds. A chain of these bazaars was soon 
developed in the northern counties. Two features of current 
trading methods date from these bazaars, customer selection and a 
clear indication of price on each article. The penny price limit dis- 
appeared in the First World War. The next main stage in the 
firm's development was the floating of a public issue of shares in 1926, 
and this was soon followed by the introduction of a 5$. upper limit on 
sales, which was retained until 1939. After 1926, sales of the 
cheaper type of clothing were increased, although, during this period 
and throughout the war, a wide variety of products were stocked, 
including gramophone records, druggists' supplies, electric fires and 
hardware, sales of which have been discontinued since the war. 
The origin of the post-war planning of clothing production and sales 
can be traced back to the establishment of a Merchandise Develop- 
ment Department in 1937. This department began to order grey 
cloth in bulk from the weavers, for finishing to the firm's own 
specifications by merchant converters on a contract basis, to test 
samples at a textile research laboratory, which was opened at the 
firm's headquarters in the same year, and to lay down minimum 
quality specifications 2 for this cloth. At the same time the policy of 
giving clothing manufacturers long-term contracts was developed. 
Cloth supplies were planned in advance of clothing contracts so that 
manufacturers could obtain the regular deliveries of cloth required 
for their garment contract commitments. During the war, supply 
and other trading difficulties prevented the firm from developing 
further its planned production of women's outerwear. 

At the end of the war, with the beginning of easier supply con- 
ditions for textiles and clothing, the pre-war cloth buying department 
and the textile laboratories were reopened, the present system of 
planned production and selling for women's outerwear was evolved 
and the necessary headquarters departments were built up. The 
essential basis of this central planning machine was the pre-war 
development of a chain of 234 branch stores. They provide exten- 
sive facilities for mass retailing and for direct contact with a large 

1 Women's outerwear is, however, only a part of the merchandise sold by this 
firm and the following discussion of their trading activities relates only to women's 
outerwear, excluding products of the hosiery industry, such as jumpers and 
stockings, which are outside the scope of this research. 

2 These specifications provided the basis for some of the war-time utility cloth 
specifications. 
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number of retail customers (which affords wonderful opportunities 
for large-scale consumer research). Moreover, the possession of 
such a large retail chain gives the headquarters departments strong 
buying power in the clothing market. 

The year 1949, in which consumer rationing ended, marked the 
beginning of the firm's present policy for wopien's outerwear. It was 
decided that the sale of fashion clothing was to be one of their main 
activities. This clothing was, moreover, to be of good quality and 
quality considerations were to be a major determinant of prices, rather 
than vice versa. Prices were to be keen, but the general policy was to 
be the sale of clothing of a type that would appeal to the mass of post- 
war consumers, who provided a demand, not for the cheapest quality 
grades, but for lower medium quality garments, which offered a 
combination of reasonable prices, durability and good styling. In 
1952, the end of the utility scheme gave the cloth buying department 
a new freedom to specify and order a much more varied range of 
cloths with higher standards of durability and attractiveness. 1 More- 
over there proved to be a good demand for better quality garments. 
Old customers were ' educated' to buy them by seeing them displayed 
and a new type of customer, with high quality standards 2 but lean 
purses, was attracted into the stores. In the last two or three years, 
this policy of 'upgrading' merchandise has been further developed 
and the upper level of prices for dresses, blouses and skirts has again 
been raised. 3 

Other innovations in the last three or four years have been an 
increase in the size range. No longer are garments made only in a 
limited range of about four * stock sizes'. Special ranges of sizes 
have been introduced for short and tall women, outsize women and 
'teenagers. In this way the potential market has been broadened. 
Fabrics have also been improved recently, not only by changes in 

1 Because of the identification of the utility mark with freedom from Purchase 
Tax, when the ending of most of the direct, war-time, controls over cloth produc- 
tion, in 1946, brought an artificial scarcity of many types of cloths (particularly 
cottons) for which utility prices provided an unattractive return to cloth manu- 
facturers, non-utility cloths could not be used for lower-priced garments because 
of the high rate of Purchase Tax (33^ per cent) that they attracted. Cf. The 
Report of the Purchase Tax/ Utility Committee, February 1952, cmd. 845 z. 

2 There is now a big Middle class ' demand. A symptom of this is the consider- 
able number of customers who pay for their purchases by cheque. 

3 For example, 'Marspun* dresses were priced at 32*. lid. in 1955, compared 
with 29$. i id. in 1954. This rise in prices was accompanied by an increase in the 
amount of cloth used per dress, the introduction of taped waists, better buttons and 
permanently stiffened, washable, belts. A new range of 'cottonized*, 'Marspun* 
dresses, made from better quality cloth and in more fashionable styles, was sold at 
35$. 1 1 d. in 1955. 
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basic specifications, but also by the introduction of a wider range of 
colours 1 and of much more varied designs. Greater variety has also 
been introduced into garment styling. These changes, while making 
the firm's merchandise more attractive, have greatly complicated the 
work of the firm's headquarters' planning sections and this seems an 
appropriate point at which to describe their operation. 

The pre-war Merchandise Development Department is now 
divided into three sections, the Cloth Buying Department, the Print 
Design Department and the Design Centre. The Cloth Buying 
Department is responsible for all cloth purchases. Their most 
important function is to place contracts for a number of basic cloths, 
made to the firm's own specifications. Production is planned with 
the weaving firms, who arrange either to reserve an agreed proportion 
of their loom capacity for this cloth or to maintain a certain rate of 
production for it. The 'grey' cloth is finished by a number of 
merchant converters, on a similar contract system. The Cloth 
Buying Department works in collaboration with the firm's textile 
testing laboratories, which provide three main services research into 
specifications for new contract cloths, routine testing of deliveries of 
these cloths, to ensure that they are up to specification, and testing of 
samples of non-specified cloths. The Print Design Department 
selects designs for printed dress fabrics, used mainly for summer 
dresses and skirts. 

The Design Centre was established in 1948, to co-ordinate the 
designing of all garments sold in the stores. Its staff has increased 
tenfold in seven years. It is responsible for producing original 
designs, their adaptation into master patterns suitable for mass 
production and the 'grading' of these patterns into patterns for 
different garment sizes. It also provides makers-up with complete 
sets of instructions for the making of contract garments and, in some 
cases, model lays, planned to secure a minimum wastage of cloth in 
cutting. Not all garments are designed in the Design Centre; 
clothing manufacturers are encouraged to submit their own designs 
and, if they are approved, any stocks of cloth held by them are re- 
served for use in contract production. Up to 35 per cent of all 
designs are supplied by manufacturers. 

A further post-war development has been the opening of an 
industrial consultancy department, which co-operates with the textile 
research laboratories by using sewing and pressing machines to test 

1 This is particularly noticeable in blouses, which, until 1955, were stocked 
mainly in a limited range of pastel colours. 
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the suitability of cloths for making-up into garments. The most 
important function of this department is, however, to experiment 
with innovations in making-up technique and to help any holders of 
clothing contracts who ask for their advice to increase their produc- 
tion efficiency. 1 

It is by means of this complicated headquarters machine that pro- 
duction of cloth and garments is planned and supply co-ordinated 
with demand* Preliminary production plans are made on a yearly 
basis, with the help of returns of sales from the retail stores. The 
Cloth Buying Department is responsible for securing adequate sup- 
plies of the required types of cloths. The Design Centre prepares a 
range of styles, using samples of these cloths, and these are inspected 
by the buyers responsible for placing garment contracts; the final 
selection of styles being made by a committee composed of the 
merchandise manager, the buyers and the head of the Design Centre. 
A preliminary selection is made half-yearly, several months in 
advance of the production season: for example, designs for the 1955 
spring and summer dress season were in preparation as early as 
April 1954, and the final selection was made by August, when gar- 
ment contracts were placed with makers-up. There appears, in 
practice, to be considerable flexibility in planning and long-range 
plans are combined with short-period adaptability to changes in 
demand. Most of the designs prepared by the Design Centre are on 
this long-range basis and the remainder are made a little before, or 
during, the production seasons, with some modifications to meet 
changes in fashion trends. The use of manufacturers' designs 
provides an additional element of flexibility, as they are usually pre- 
pared immediately before or during the main production seasons. 
Cloth supplies are also not rigidly fixed in advance, because 'grey' 
cloth can be finished in a different print or colour and finished cloth 
can be used for, say, overalls instead of dresses, 2 if actual demand is 
seen to be falling below anticipated demand. A close check is kept 
on merchandise at the stores; if any type of garment has become a 
'slow seller', contracts are revised and production switched to other 

1 This innovation was made necessary by the shortage of suitable production 
capacity. The smaller factories, typical of London production, can produce gar- 
ments of the quality required, but not in sufficiently large quantities to meet the 
firm's bulk orders. Their prices, moreover, tend to be too high. The larger pro- 
vincial factories have the necessary production facilities, but have often required 
expert advice to secure the stipulated level of quality. 

2 This, however, is an emergency measure, which may be employed to use up 
relatively small stocks of cloth, as, in general, dress prints will not be suitable for 
overall production. 
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lines. New selling lines are tried out in a few, specially selected, 
stores and it is on the result of their sales that long-term plans are 
based. Moreover, to a certain extent, deliveries of garments which 
are not selling very well in one store can be switched to stores in other 
districts, during the selling season. 1 

Long-term planning is thus combined with short-term supply 
flexibility and strict merchandise control to ensure that a minimum 
of stock remains unsold at the end of the season. Trading risks are 
minimized, so that the retail margin corresponds closely to the costs 
of distribution (with a margin for profit) and contains only a small 
provision for the risk of losses on sales at 'marked down ' prices, at the 
end of the season. 2 

The same policy of planning to reduce risks is used to secure econo- 
mies in garment manufacturing costs and so the keenest manufac- 
turers' prices. The firm own no factories for women's outerwear 
production and all garments are made by independent manufacturers 
on a contract basis; they undertake to keep a certain percentage 
of a manufacturers' sewing-machines in production for an initial trial 
period, after which contracts 3 are renewed, on a long-term basis, 
if the quality of the garments is satisfactory. Several firms have 
now supplied this firm for many years. Orders for garments are 
placed with the contract manufacturers in accordance with the long- 
period and short-term plans made at headquarters. Manufacturers 
are informed about sources of cloth supplies when orders are placed. 
They buy the cloth at fixed prices and are paid a contract price per 
garment that includes the cost of the cloth. The contract price is 
based on costings worked out by the Design Centre and then dis- 
cussed with the manufacturer before being finally agreed; Marks & 

1 The most common, reason for variations in local tastes are colour preferences. 
For example, black garments are in good demand in London, whereas they tend to 
be regarded as funeral wear in the less sophisticated provinces. But, in general, 
there is a considerable measure of uniformity in tastes over the country. This 
uniformity, which can be attributed to the high general level of prosperity over the 
country as a whole (and to the greater number and increased circulation of women s 
magazines, in the post-war years), assists multiples to plan distribution on a national 
basis, without too much variation of the stock pattern, at different branches, to meet 
specialized local demands. 

2 Marks & Spencer, unlike some other fashion multiples and most department 
stores, do not normally undertake direct consumer advertising to correlate demand 
and supply. The cost of the central planning departments can therefore be offset 
against the expenditure on consumer advertising which might otherwise be neces- 
sary. 

3 Contracts are generally restricted to an upper limit of 75 per cent of the manu- 
facturer's productive capacity, to ensure that no manufacturer is wholly dependent 
on them for work and it has the advantage of encouraging firms to retain their 
design departments, whose ideas supplement the work of the Design Centre. 
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Spencer wish manufacturers to make a reasonable profit, so that con- 
tract work will be regarded as part of their normal output and not an 
unprofitable, short-term, expedient in periods of slack production. 

There appear, in practice, to be some modifications to this long- 
term contract policy. There is a large group of manufacturers whose 
quality standards are particularly reliable and whose agreed capacity 
is utilized throughout the year. Other manufacturers are given 
regular orders, but these tend to be cut in the inter-seasonal slack 
periods. This second group enjoy the benefits of guaranteed cloth 
supplies to cover their requirements and the orders given are suffi- 
ciently large to enable them to secure considerable production 
economies. 

The garment contract system contains the same elements of long- 
term planning and short-term flexibility already noted and firms with 
Marks & Spencer contracts find that, in addition to the production 
economies obtainable on large orders, their normal trading risks 
are considerably reduced. This explains why contract prices are 
keen yet seem to provide a reasonable margin of profit for the 
manufacturer. 

An important feature of this firm's trading policy are the high 
standards which appear to govern their dealings with both con- 
sumers and manufacturers. Their aim is to sell garments which 
will give satisfaction rather than ones that are superficially attractive 
but unsatisfactory in wear. The result is that they have a growing 
number of regular customers, 1 whose tastes are known to their 
selling staff and who form a nucleus of demand in each district. 
Close contact between the local stores and the headquarters staff 
enables this demand to be used to guide long-term planning. The 
good and reliable quality of their merchandise is having a considerable 
influence on lower priced clothing in general. It sets a standard 
which shoppers seek elsewhere and other distributors are now trying 
to secure better quality garments. This is having an important 
effect in preventing the lowering of quality under the recent keenly 
competitive conditions in the industry. 2 

Manufacturers, also, have found that, although there are a mini- 
mum of formal contracts, all agreements are honoured. Marks & 

1 This is a point noted in conversations with sales girls at a local branch. 

2 This situation is in contrast to pre-war conditions, when over-supply led to 
severe price-cutting and the production of skimped and shoddy garments, until the 
introduction of the utility scheme and rationing led to improvements in quality in 
the cheaper price ranges. Other multiples and some mail order groups are now 
insisting on higher quality standards, to make their products more comparable 
with Marks & Spencer's. 
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Spencer and their suppliers are together forming, in a generally 
unstable industry, a more stable element trusted by the banks and by 
suppliers of cloth, machinery and other equipment. This is having 
a considerable influence on innovations in production and productive 
efficiency generally. 

Efficiency is encouraged by large orders and long-term contracts. 1 
Moreover, manufacturers have to be efficient to make adequate 
profits on Marks & Spencer's contracts. 2 Manufacturers thus find 
that they both can and must make the maximum use of mass-produc- 
tion methods and that the prospect of continuing orders makes it 
possible and profitable for them to invest capital in the necessary 
equipment. 8 Not all contract holders are large firms, some employ 
30 to 50 workers, but the smaller firms are given orders for a limited 
range of garments, and concentration on these lines and the applica- 
tion of sectional production methods gives them a high level of 
efficiency. In the clothing industry generally, application of mass- 
production methods is uneven, even in the larger factories, and 
contact with the industrial consultancy service is effecting a noticeable 
levelling-up of production standards. 4 The firm's industrial con- 
sultants, also, work in close touch with suppliers of clothing ma- 
chinery and equipment and, by providing these firms with an effec- 
tive potential demand for improved equipment and often specific 
production problems to solve, encourage them to experiment. 

The cloth-testing laboratories are also an important technical 
innovation in this industry. There are a number of central research 
laboratories, supported by cloth manufacturers, but no research au- 
thorities to form a link between their researches and the making-up 

1 Efficiency is also being encouraged by a growing number of informal contacts 
between Marks & Spencer's contract holders. They meet at the Marks & Spencer 
headquarters and visit each other's factories, when they are in the same district. 
One regional group of contractors has recently formed a local trade association to 
ensure that they do not entice away each other's labour and to discuss other matters 
of common interest. In this way the long-standing tradition of secrecy in this 
industry is being broken down. The main reason for it is the desire to keep 
styling exclusive. But this does not apply to Marks & Spencer's production. The 
visiting of other factories facilitates the interchange of ideas and so production 
efficiency. 

2 As one of their suppliers has commented, ' They are getting a Rolls-Royce at 
Ford prices.* 

3 A gloss on, this are remarks made by two manufacturers who did not hold 
Marks & Spencer contracts. When asked why they did not undertake this produc- 
tion, one replied that *he would be swamped with work* and the other, that 'he 
would have to re-equip his factory with new machines *. 

4 This has been particularly evident on visits to factories. Many Marks & 
Spencer's contract holders have a standard of equipment and of production 
organization that is noticeably higher than in the general run of other clothing 
factories. 
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industry. 1 This tends to impede the use-development of the new 
man-made fibres and the many new finishes that are being developed 
for rayon and cotton fabrics. The scientific terms, in which the 
properties of the new fabrics are described by textile technicians, 
frequently need interpretation to enable clothing manufacturers to 
understand them sufficiently well to make the necessary adjustments 
to machinery and pressing equipment, and to decide on their 
suitability for making-up into the various types of clothing. More- 
over, there is, in general, no direct transmission back to these labor- 
atories of difficulties and defects which have become apparent 
either in the making-up or wearing of a garment. Marks & Spencer's 
laboratories to some extent fill this gap in communications. They 
work in close touch with all the textile research laboratories and have 
materially assisted in the development of apparel cloths from the new 
man-made fibres. For their contract holders, they provide some 
guarantee that fabrics will be suitable for the types of clothing for 
which their planning authorities place contracts. Where cloths prove 
unsatisfactory in use (that is, in cases where customers return gar- 
ments to the stores) they test the fabric again and report their 
findings to the textile laboratories. This firm's textile technicians 
have, moreover, undertaken a considerable amount of pioneer work 
in establishing minimum performance standards for apparel cloths 
and in developing the necessary machinery for performance testing. 

In sizing also, this firm have undertaken some important research 
which is of value to industry as a whole. They have measured 
thousands of their customers and it is from these measurements that 
the Design Centre grade their patterns. Their method of selling, 
which provides no facilities for the trying on of clothing before 
purchase, makes careful sizing essential to minimize misfits. But to 
the manufacturer, also, standardization of sizes is becoming increas- 
ingly important, as mass production does not permit the making on an 
economic basis of single garments in special sizes; their contract 
holders reap considerable benefit from their sizing researches, the 
results of which can be applied not only to contract work but also to 
other production. 

It can be concluded that this firm have exerted a large and generally 
beneficial influence on standards of quality and sizing, and on 
productive efficiency, and have brought a considerable measure of 
stability to many producers of dresses, blouses and skirts in the post- 
war period. Moreover, they appear to provide a most important 

1 Cf. Chap. VI, p. 130. 
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market for the products of the larger factories. 1 Their activities 
have been developing rapidly in recent years and are still expanding. 
Their merchandise now competes with many of the types and quality 
grades of garments sold by the department stores. They have, as 
yet, made little impact on the tailoring side of the industry, although 
some of these manufacturers make skirts for them. In the past few 
years, they have ventured into quality and price ranges where fashion 
appeal is increasingly important and where fashion changes make 
long-term planning particularly difficult. In planning the produc- 
tion of higher-priced garments, flexibility is of major importance, as, 
the higher the price of a fashion garment, the more important it is to 
follow the current fashion trends in fabrics, colours and styling and 
the greater the danger that rigid adherence to long-term plans may 
result in the accumulation of unsaleable stocks. There are no 
figures available to indicate the present extent of this firm's share of 
the women's outerwear market. But it is safe to assume that they 
are by far the largest distributors of dresses, blouses and skirts in 
this country and that a considerable part of the post-war increase in 
sales by multiples can be attributed to their activities. If this firm 
can continue to apply their policy of central planning so as to reduce 
production and selling risks for garments in the higher price ranges to 
which they are now extending their activities, they will make a con- 
siderable contribution to stability and technical progress (as well as 
consumer satisfaction) in an industry in which marketing conditions 
are otherwise not generally favourable to improvements in production 
efficiency. 



1 Cf. The case study data in Part IV, Chapters XI and XII. 



CHAPTER IX 

VERTICAL INTEGRATION OF PRODUCTION AND 
RETAILING 

THE vertical integration of production and distribution does not 
appear to offer, in this industry, compensating cost economies for the 
additional risks involved in an extension of activities either from 
retailing to production or from production to retailing. Apart from 
a few special cases, the general tendency is for a reduction rather than 
an increase in this kind of integration. The activities of firms under- 
taking both production and retailing can be discussed under the 
following headings : 

1. Department Store Factories. 

2. Production by Multiple groups. 

3. 'Shops Within Shops/ 

4. The Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

i. DEPARTMENT STORE FACTORIES 

Department stores were early pioneers of ready-made production, 
in that garments were made-up in their bespoke or alteration work- 
rooms when these were not being fully employed for their main pur- 
pose. But, as the supply of ready-made clothing from the factories 
increased, department stores tended to specialize on their retailing 
activities and there has been little development of women's outer- 
wear production in department store factories. One London depart- 
ment store opened a large factory in 1921, but has greatly curtailed 
production since the war. During the war and in the immediate 
post-war period, supply difficulties encouraged an increase in 
department store production. Some department store groups with 
cloth stocks or with good trade connections with cloth suppliers 
organized the production of garments from their own cloth, to supple- 
ment deliveries from clothing manufacturers. Outdoor contractors* 
making charges were high and this encouraged the stores to open their 
own indoor factories. These were generally small and were situated 
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mainly in London and the Midlands. This tendency towards an 
expansion of indoor production disappeared with the resumption of 
normal supply conditions in the post-war period. 

The main advantage of owning production facilities, under normal 
supply conditions, is that they provide the store (or, more generally, 
group of stores) with garments that are a little different in styling and 
cloth from those stocked by other stores. With the current tendency 
for department stores to purchase a considerable part of total stocks 
from the larger advertising manufacturers, some department store 
executives have found that their stock is tending to become rather 
standardized. This is because many of the leading advertisers have 
large production units in which highly organized mass-production 
methods, although ensuring a good standard of quality, tend to cause 
a certain standardization in styling and general finish. Moreover, 
the products are generally more suitable in cloth, styling and sizing 
for the younger woman than for the middle-aged and older woman, 
who demands a different type of garment. Production in depart- 
ment store factories is designed to bring rather more variety into their 
stock, to meet the needs of their older customers and, in general, to 
differentiate the range of garments offered for sale from those of their 
competitors. 

In department store factories in London, particularly, the quality 
of the product tends to be rather above the lower medium quality 
grade supplied by the larger producers. One factory supplies only 
the better quality (that is, upper medium grade) dress department of a 
single store in a department store group. Another, owned by a 
different group, specializes in the production of model grade tailored 
garments which are stocked for 'prestige* purposes. 

There are other, relatively minor, advantages. The same buyers 
can buy cloth both for the factories and for the piece goods depart- 
ments; and so the rather small quantities of different types of cloth 
required for their own production can be bulked with piece goods 
orders to secure favourable purchasing terms. Piece goods that are 
selling slowly can be made-up as garments. 1 In one store group, 
factory employees enjoy many of the purchasing privileges and 
welfare services provided for the retail employees and this helps to 
minimize labour turnover. 

But some, at least, of these advantages could be secured by a 

1 A similar advantage is secured when a department store group buys up another 
store. Any suitable stocks of piece goods bought with the store can be made into 
garments. 
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substitution of outdoor for indoor production and they tend to be 
outweighed by serious disadvantages. The scale of production 
tends to be relatively small, so that few economies of mass produc- 
tion are secured. This results from the need to make a variety of 
different styles to meet the demands of the retail fashion buyers, who 
continue to place their bulk orders with the advertising manu- 
facturers. In general, also, department store executives will not wish 
to jeopardize their trading contracts with outside manufacturers by 
undue dependence on their own production. 1 

Costs are further inflated by the burden of overhead costs in the 
inter-seasonal slack periods. In deciding on the season's range of 
styles, the factory manager is largely dependent on the guidance of 
the retail store buyers, who are his link with the consumer's demand, 
and buyers are reluctant to advise him on styling, or to place their 
orders, before they have seen the seasonal sample ranges of other 
manufacturers. The factory manager, therefore, finds that he is 
faced with slack production periods when he has to seek other work, 
such as 'cut, make and trim* contracts for other manufacturers or 
uniform dresses for the assistants at the store. At such times, the 
factory tends to be a financial embarrassment to the store, and 
executives have to decide whether to take a loss on the factory, by 
keeping it under-employed, or to take a loss on the store, by arranging 
the production of special ranges of garments for sale at cut prices. 
Even when the retail selling season is at its height, the factory may be 
under-employed. Buyers are predisposed to prefer buying from 
outside manufacturers, from whom they receive more kudos and 
attention (particularly in the form of the presents that are normal 
buyers' perquisites). Moreover, some stores impose strict merch- 
andise control, involving a monthly review of the seasonal allocations 
of money to buyers, in light of the current stock position. A buyer 
may find that his (or her) buying power has been cut and the produc- 
tion manager has then to try (not always successfully) to ensure that 
the cut does not fall on him. 

It can be seen that the manager of a department store factory- 
receives little advantage from his close connection with the retail 
showrooms. A variety of personal, retail policy, and financial 
factors combine to make it difficult to undertake the kind of long- 
term production planning that facilitates the use of efficient and 

1 One executive of a department store group said that his firm did not wish to cut 
their orders to the leading manufacturers too much, as they would then lose their 
status as major buyers from these firms and would not get the pick of the seasonal 
sample ranges. 
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economical production methods. In this respect, the manager is at a 
disadvantage, compared with independent manufacturers, as his 
production is closely linked to the orders of a single retailer, so that he 
cannot bulk the orders from a number of different firms to provide 
him with longer production runs. In general, therefore, department 
store executives are not in favour of undertaking manufacturing 
activities on any considerable scale, because of the additional risks and 
because to do so may impair their status as buyers from independent 
manufacturers. 

2. PRODUCTION BY MULTIPLE GROUPS 

Like the department stores, most multiples prefer to concentrate on 
retailing women's outerwear. One exception to this generalization is 
a multiple group which has had a large dress factory for a number of 
years and has recently opened a large mantle factory in a Develop- 
ment Area. But this production forms only a part of their stock and 
is heavily supplemented by purchases from independent manu- 
facturers, so that, in a period of slack demand, their factories can be 
'cushioned' against the risk of cuts in production by a reduction in 
purchases from other manufacturers. Marks & Spencer Ltd., as the 
account of their activities has indicated, have carefully avoided the 
risk of entering into direct production by developing their contract 
system. 

But, for a small number of multiple groups, whose main selling 
policy is centred on the upper medium quality grade market, manu- 
facture offers some important trading- advantages. These firms all 
sell garments that are distinctively styled and appeal to a limited, but 
wealthy, group of consumers. They follow the main fashion trends 
but modify them to ensure that their garments are readily identifiable 
as their own individual products. This distinctiveness, combined 
with their well-known and carefully maintained, relatively high, 
prices provides their products with a considerable appeal to con- 
sumers who appreciate quality and a certain exclusiveness. 1 For 
such firms the possession of their own production facilities is 
essential, to enable them to retain a direct control over styling and 
quality. 

But manufacturing brings some disadvantages. The scale and 
methods of production are determined by the demand from the 
firm's retail stores and when this demand is small they cannot, be- 
cause of the exclusiveness of their styling, seek orders from other 
1 There is an element here of Veblen's 'conspicuous consumption*. 
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manufacturers or retailers. 1 In the case of at least one firm, produc- 
tion is closely linked with retail sales and a considerable part of the 
factory's output is made at short notice, to the orders of the retail 
buyers, during the main production seasons; this limits the possi- 
bility of planning ahead to minimize production costs. Some 
production advantages can, however, be secured by the use of con- 
sumer advertising to correlate supply and demand and this forms part 
of the selling policy of all these firms. Moreover, when demand 
from the branch shops is slack, the factories make special lines, at 
cheaper prices, for the twice yearly sales which are also part of their 
normal trading methods. Finally, in the price ranges on which these 
firms concentrate their activities, close costing is not general in the 
industry. A high level of risk is incurred in marketing upper 
medium quality garments and both manufacturers and retailers 
normally add a higher margin to their costs than is customary in the 
lower quality and price ranges. 

It can be concluded that, for this small group of multiples, the 
integration of production and distribution brings considerable trading 
advantages. Although their relatively high prices tend to limit their 
scope, they have, in the post-war period, developed a method of 
trading which provides them with a relatively stable (if restricted) 
market. 

3. 'SHOPS WITHIN SHOPS' 

This is normal trade terminology for the practice of leasing 
departments, as separate shops, within department stores. As 
Jeffreys points out, 2 this was a common feature of the pre-war 
activities of theatre ticket and travel agencies. In the post-war 
period a number of women's outerwear manufacturers have estab- 
lished * shops within shops '. They fall into two categories, multiple 
retailers with their own factories, of the kind discussed in section 2 
(above), and other manufacturers. 

The multiple retailers who have opened 'shops within shops' in 
the post-war period have found that it has provided them with a 
comparatively economical method of expansion. The practice has 
been encouraged by the difficulty of finding suitable sites in the main 

1 An executive in one of these groups remarked that his production was tending 
to outstrip the retail demand. He would have preferred to reduce the risk of 
under-employed production capacity by arranging for part of their output to be 
based on outdoor production, but this was not a practicable alternative, as it would 
have led to an undesirable unevenness in quality. 

2 Cf. Retail Trading in Great Britain, 1850-1950, p. 346. 
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shopping centres and the high cost of leases in central urban districts. 
The branches operate as independent trading units within the stores; 
the multiple group provide the stock and assistants and pay an 
agreed percentage on turnover to the department store. The 
department store firms are relieved of trading risks on part of their 
floor space and may benefit from additional custom attracted to the 
stores by * well-run individual departments'. 1 The main additional 
risk incurred by the multiple is the danger that the policy of the 
department store may change, 2 in particular that the general level of 
prices and qualities may be down-graded, leaving the multiple depart- 
ment as an island of better quality garments in a sea of cheaper goods. 
Under these circumstances their sales are confined to regular cus- 
tomers who make special journeys to the 'shop within a shop', and 
they lose the opportunity of attracting additional custom from 
shoppers using the general shopping facilities of the store. 

Other 'shops within shops' have been opened, in the post-war 
period, by women's outerwear firms which have previously been 
specialist manufacturers. These are a small group of about five 
firms which, with one exception, have undertaken considerable con- 
sumer advertising since the war. For them, this further extension of 
their activities has established an additional direct link with the 
consumer. In these retail departments they can make their own 
selection of styles (instead of being restricted by the choice of the 
stores' buyers) and, by undertaking some of the retailing risks, can 
offer a wider range of their styles and sizes than would be normally 
offered in a department store. They can also use their own 'speci- 
alist skill in presentation and selling', 3 which is often an extension of 
the general line followed in their national advertising. The parent 
department stores secure the advantages of a large selection of 
advertised garments and a reduction in retailing risks. Not all 
'shops within shops' take the form of a separate leased department, 
organized and staffed by the manufacturer; some are annexes to the 
main department store fashion departments and provide facilities 
for a particularly large and varied display of the manufacturer's 
products. With this type of organization the main advantage to the 

1 Cf. Jeffreys, ibid., p. 346. 

2 This has become a real danger under recent 'take-over bid* conditions, when 
large groups have bought up many, previously independent, department stores. 
One multiple group executive has stressed the importance of watching the general 
selling policy of the parent department store, with a view to 'pulling out* if this 
policy changed. 

8 Cf. The Ambassador , British Export Magazine for Textiles and Fashions, 
No. 12, 1951, in which an article describes the activities of Berkertex Ltd. 
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manufacturer is that, in return for undertaking to share some of the 
retailing risks, he can offer a wider range of his products to the retail 
customer. 

The geographical location of manufacturers' ' shops within shops' 
in towns such as Plymouth, Southampton, Norwich, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Ipswich, Guildford, Carlisle and Yarmouth indicates that they 
are often situated in areas that are away from districts where fashion 
sales are most competitive and that offer the possibility of building- 
up a relatively stable local demand for 1 their products. 

Many of them have only been established for a few years and it is 
difficult, as yet, to assess their importance as a permanent and 
expanding innovation in marketing methods. In the larger selling 
districts, notably in London, the close connection that is being estab- 
lished between the advertising manufacturers and many department 
stores appears to secure trading advantages which are comparable to 
those secured from * shops within shops' without the need for 
incurring additional, specialist, retailing risks. As has been indi- 
cated in earlier sections of this chapter, there is a general tendency for 
department stores and multiple groups to avoid manufacturing risks 
and it seems doubtful whether the extension of manufacturers' 
activities into the retailing field will offer sufficient long-term ad- 
vantages to compensate for the additional expenditure and risk, 

4. THE WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 

The structure of the consumers' co-operative movement provides a 
considerable measure of integration between the activities of the 
Wholesale Co-operative Society and the local Retail Co-operative 
Societies. The Wholesale Society has undertaken clothing produc- 
tion for many years and, particularly since the late 1930*8, has devel- 
oped specialist factories for the production of women's outerwear on 
a considerable scale. In the post-war period, additional factories 
have been opened for the large-scale production of women's tailored 
clothing in Portsmouth, Leeds and Reading and, of dresses, at 
Birkenhead. The older, Manchester, factories have been extensively 
reorganized and re-equipped for efficient mantle and dress produc- 
tion. At the same time, as Jeffreys 2 points out, the retail societies 
have to a considerable extent overcome their suspicion of the c bobby- 
dazzler' and entered the field of fashion retailing. Local societies 

1 In Guildford, for example, there is a strong local demand for good quality, 
country-type clothes of the kind made by a northern mantle manufacturer with a 
local 'shop within a shop '. 

2 Retail Trading in Great Britain, 1850-1950, p. 336. 
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in large centres, such as Leeds, Manchester and London, now have 
premises which, provide the necessary showroom and window display 
facilities for fashion sales. But the opportunities that this parallel 
development of production and marketing facilities might appear to 
offer, in the form of close integration of production and distribution 
to minimize production costs by careful, long-term, planning, do not 
appear to have been fully exploited. 

In practice, the manufacturing activities of the C.W.S. are 
organized on a basis similar to those of other manufacturers in the 
industry. They appear to experience many of the normal difficulties 
facing these firms and to incur additional trading disadvantages 
resulting from their place in the co-operative structure. Production 
and sales are on a seasonal basis ; large sample collections are shown 
twice a year to buyers from the five main C.W.S. wholesale depots, at 
London, Manchester, Newcastle, Cardiff and Bristol. The buyers 
then place their initial seasonal orders, which have tended to be 
rather small since the 1951 recession in clothing sales. As with other 
manufacturers, the season's production is planned mainly on the 
basis of these initial orders. The retail societies place their orders 
at the wholesale depots and they follow the normal trade pattern of 
repeat orders during the season and a reduction in orders towards the 
end of the season. This pattern is reflected in production at the 
factories. There are the same inter-seasonal slack periods and, dur- 
ing the production season, short-term ordering makes it difficult to 
organize economical bulk production. 

Moreover, although the retail societies are free to place orders with 
outside manufacturers, the C.W.S. factory managers are not allowed 
to supplement any inadequacy in their demand by production for 
other retailers, such as the multiple groups who are currently helping 
other large manufacturers to meet their marketing difficulties. 
There is, moreover, little of the specialized advertising of C.W.S. 
women's outerwear that might facilitate a closer correlation of supply 
and demand and so of production planning. 

A recent article in a Co-operative publication 1 has criticized the 
lack of specialized and co-ordinated control in the Consumers' Co- 
operative Movement and has proposed that, for some commodities, 
including clothing, a 'multiple' type structure should be established. 
It is pointed out that, with such a structure, the advantages of the 
centralized buying that is typical of multiple retail groups could be 



01! C > ge d ?> SaP^er J 955 PP. 81-96, 'A plea for Co-operative Multiple 
Shops, by Sidney Pollard, 
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obtained for Co-operative shops; particularly, lower costs through 
large-scale production. There would be other, additional, advan- 
tages from the connection of the new 'multiples' with the Co-oper- 
ative Movement. They would be able to draw on some of the finan- 
cial resources of the movement, such as the funds of the retail 
societies and the C.W.S. Bank, for long- and short-term finance. 
Market research would be facilitated by the 'invaluable aid of divi- 
dend tickets', which would provide information not only about 'the 
distribution of purchases but also the habits of customers'. 1 

These are only tentative proposals and to put them into practice 
would involve a considerable, and probably unwelcome, sacrifice of 
local independence for the retail societies. But some measure of re- 
organization of the buying policies of retail societies, to provide 
larger orders for individual garment styles and to ensure a greater 
continuity of production over the year, by the placing of inter- 
seasonal orders, appears to be necessary to secure maximum efficiency 
in production in the C.W.S. factories. 

The general conclusion emerging from this consideration of the 
activities of firms which combine production and retailing is that 
vertical integration of this kind is of relatively small importance in the 
industry. The two sorts of risk do not seem to go well together, and 
it is only occasionally that special trading advantages can be found to 
offset this. 



1 Ibid., p. 92. 



CHAPTER X 
DEPARTMENT STORES AND WHOLESALERS 

THE main post-war innovations in marketing have been discussed in 
the three preceding chapters. Branding is now widespread in the 
industry and manufacturers generally are anxious to maintain and 
improve their general standard of quality and to ensure that a satis- 
fied customer will be able to identify their garments when making 
future purchases. Direct contact between manufacturers and re- 
tailers is also common. ' But, with these two qualifications, it can be 
said that, for the considerable number of manufacturers who do not 
advertise and who have not organized their production to meet the 
specialized requirements of the multiples, marketing methods are 
still mainly on a pre-war basis. 1 Their products are sold by the 
independent retailers, who still retail about 49 per cent of the total 
output of women's and girls' clothing, 2 and by the department stores. 
The wholesaler is now most active as a channel of distribution be- 
tween the small or medium-sized manufacturer and the small, 
independent draper and 'madam' shop. The larger manufacturers 
of unadvertised products appear to have extensive direct selling 
connections with department stores, particularly those situated 
in the provinces and suburbs, as well as with the independent 
shops. 

Small manufacturers generally sell their products locally, either 
direct to retailers or to wholesalers. Many small firms, particularly 
in the London area, are outdoor contractors, for whose output prin- 
cipal firms provide marketing facilities. The principal firms gener- 
ally draw on a number of outdoor factories for supplies and so can be 
regarded as medium or large manufacturers. The marketing of 
manufacturers in these size groups (who may be either principal 
firms or producers with indoor factories) is mainly organized on the 
basis of regional or national groups of travelling salesmen, who make 
regular calls on retailers to collect orders. In the case of the larger 

1 This will be supported by case data in Part IV. 

2 Cf. Chap. VII, p. 136. 
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firms, the employment of travellers is often supplemented by the use 
of showrooms in London or in the larger provincial centres, which 
provide both a permanent centre for local sales and a regional base for 
the travellers. 1 Such firms also often hold seasonal sample showings 
at regional selling points. 2 Some travellers are employed by more 
than one firm and act as commission agents, calling on retailers, 
showing their range of samples and dispatching orders to the manu- 
facturers. 

Wholesaling, in so far as it has survived the difficult war and post- 
war years, also tends to be on a mainly pre-war pattern for women's 
outerwear. The Post- War Reconstruction Committee of the 
Wholesale Textile Association 3 criticized the pre-war practice of 
avoiding 'risks on stock by placing "sample" orders and trying the 
goods out through the medium of travellers, subsequently passing on 
orders to manufacturers as, and when, they were received from 
retailers*. 4 For the post-war period, they recommended a much 
greater planning of production and distribution, involving not only 
the placing of orders at the beginning of the production seasons but 
also the use of the wholesaler's * knowledge of trade trends (to) anti- 
cipate . . . the requirements of the retail trade and, in conjunction 
with manufacturers, determine what goods should be produced for 
any particular season*. The pre-war practice of buying on price 
rather than quality was also criticized and wholesalers were advised to 
* trade up ' as c in post-war policy success will only be assured if price 
is made subordinate to quality, make, style, etc'. 5 

As far as women's outerwear is concerned, these recommendations 
do not seem to have been implemented on any considerable scale. 
Wholesalers still appear to distribute mainly garments, including 
skirts, cotton dresses and coats, in the cheaper price and quality 

1 These marketing methods are also used by many advertising manufacturers. 
But the large-scale advertiser tends to support his advertising campaigns by hold- 
ing carefully organized, twice yearly, shows of his seasonal sample ranges at 
centrally situated, London, showrooms, to which all the leading trade buyers (and 
frequently the trade and national Press) are invited. A considerable part of the 
season's orders will normally be booked at this time. 

2 In a typical family firm, one of the directors frequently travels round the 
country, showing the seasonal sample ranges at hotels and securing first-hand 
information about local trends in demand. 

3 Excerpts from the Third and Final Report were published by the W.T.A. 
under the title of Blueprint for Tomorrow, for distribution to buyers and executives 
in wholesale firms, in 1945. 

4 Ibid.y pp. 30-1. 

5 Ibid., p. 34. The Committee's recommendations indicate that the wholesale 
trade was well-informed, at the end of the war, of changes in market trends. 

M 
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grades. 1 Moreover, the timing of wholesale orders appears to be 
still on the pre-war pattern. The initial orders for travellers' samples 
and small opening stocks are placed about a month before the initial 
seasonal orders from retailers. But, for most of their sales, whole- 
salers still appear to rely on obtaining deliveries of repeat orders at 
short notice. This tendency to follow pre-war trading policies can 
probably be attributed to the generally higher degree of risk attaching 
to women's outerwear distribution in the post-war period, because of 
the greater impact of fashion, which has also resulted in more 
cautious buying by retailers. Only the multiples, who are kept in 
direct and up-to-date contact with consumer demand through their 
retail branches, appear to be able to undertake large-scale and long- 
period planning on the lines recommended in the W.T.A. Report. 

In the London area, the growth of direct contacts between manu- 
facturer and retailer appears to have made wholesaling of relatively 
small importance in the local distribution of women's outerwear. 
But wholesalers are more active in the Midlands and the North. 2 
The main advantage that the manufacturer secures from selling to 
wholesalers is a wider geographical distribution for his products. 
The tendency for wholesalers to avoid the stockholding that, in other 
industries and trades, is generally regarded as part of the whole- 
saler's services and which brings a considerable reduction in trading 
risks for the manufacturer, causes many manufacturers to regard the 
wholesaler's discount from their normal trade prices (about 17 per 
cent) as too high a payment for services received. They prefer to 
use either their own travellers or commission agents. 

The main change in the department store field since the war has 
been the buying-up of previously independent stores by big financial 
groups. 3 Jeffreys 4 estimates that, in 1950, the four major depart- 
ment store groups controlled about 200 department stores, or two- 
fifths of the estimated total; and, since that date, there have been 

1 There are some exceptions to this generalization, notably one London wholes ale 
firm which specializes in good quality coats and suits. But, in the factories visited, 
production for the wholesaler has usually been in the cheaper price and quality 
ranges. 

2 Birmingham, Manchester and Leeds are important centres for the^ wholesale 
trade, from which independent drapers and * madam * shops, particularly in districts 
outside the main production areas, are kept supplied with stocks. 

3 Cf. The account of the post-war activities of the Great Universal Stores and 
United Drapery Stores groups, in The Economist of March izth, 1955, p. 920, where 
It is shown that the first group control seven stores and the second group nine stores, 
which were previously independent trading units. Other firms, such as the John 
Lewis Partnership and Debenhams Ltd., also control much larger groups of stores 
than before the war. 

4 Cf. Retail Trading in Great Britain* 1850-1950, p. 345. 
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further changes in store ownership. This concentration of control 
has not resulted in any considerable extension of central buying, of 
the kind introduced, in the IQSO'S, by Lewis's Ltd., for their group 
of four provincial stores, except in the case of the John Lewis group. 
As Jeffreys points out, 'few would deny the economic advantages of 
employing such a technique, but many would argue . . . that the 
individual characteristics and reputation of department stores, 
resulting from their long emphasis on service to the particular 
groups of consumers who patronise them, makes essential a high 
degree of local and individual control over buying and trading 
practice '- 1 Price competition from the multiples has tended to cause 
the department stores to concentrate on offering the consumer a 
wide variety of good quality clothing in the latest fashion styles. 
Centralized buying of this type of stock has serious disadvantages. 
Buying can be concentrated in the hands of a small number of highly 
skilled fashion buyers, but the large size of the orders they place and 
the corresponding weight of responsibility incurred may tend to 
make them avoid the extremes of fashion and to order garments in 
rather conservative styles. So that, in addition to the trading 
disadvantage of a lack of close correlation with the specialized local 
market of the individual stores in the group, central buying may 
reduce the fashion appeal on which their power to attract consumers 
from the multiples depends. 

Apart from the national advertisers, who have been able to make 
particularly close trading contacts with the department stores, manu- 
facturers generally have found that the size of the average department 
store order has fallen rather than risen, compared with pre-war years, 
since the resumption of 'normal' trading conditions in 1951, in spite 
of post-war changes in store ownership. In some cases, these have 
led to changes in buying personnel and in marketing policies that 
have disturbed long-standing trading contacts and so have tended to 
cause instability amongst manufacturers. 2 Much of this instability 

1 Ibid., p. 346. This view has been supported at interviews with store executives. 
One department store group, with a considerable measure of central buying, 
provides * local buying options* for up to 50 per cent of stocks of fashion clothing 
for buyers attached to certain stores in their group that have a particularly high 
reputation for good quality fashion goods. Another large group has separate 
fashion buyers in each store and organizes central buying for only a few women's 
outerwear lines, offered for sale at highly competitive prices and generally in the 
lower quality grades. 

2 This is supported in the following extract from 'The Talk of the Trade* in 
The Maker- Up of October 1954, p. 791 : 

'" Take-over" Headaches 
'The spate of retail amalgamations, take-overs, and what-have-you's is causing 
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can be regarded as short-term phenomenon which will gradually 
disappear as new trading relationships are established. But the 
strict merchandise control methods, which often accompany changes 
in ownership and are designed to increase the general rate of turnover 
and to minimize losses on unsold stock, may have more lasting effects 
on the buying policies of department stores. One form of merch- 
andise control is the allocation of a fixed amount of finance to a 
buyer at the beginning of a production season. This is used for 
purchasing the initial, * opening \ stocks of garments held by the store 
when the selling season starts. No additional finance is available 
for further purchases until a large part of the initial sum has been 
recovered from sales. For reasons discussed earlier, there is a 
tendency for department store buyers to spend a large part of their 
initial buying allocation on the products of the advertising manu- 
facturers and to place only small orders with other manufacturers. 
With merchandise control methods of this type, even if the products 
of the latter manufacturers are selling well, repeat orders will not be 
placed, if the general level of sales is unsatisfactory. 

Many manufacturers who do not advertise or make for the mul- 
tiples appear to face considerable trading difficulties under current 
marketing conditions, which prevent them from developing maxi- 
mum efficiency in production. 1 In a season when demand is gener- 
ally poor, for example during prolonged cold weather in late spring 
and early summer, this type of manufacturer tends to shoulder an 



quite a flutter of disturbance amongst manufacturers. At the cheaper end, the 
effect is much more serious than many would like us to believe. There, certain 
manufacturers have relied upon a very small number of retail outlets to give them 
truly enormous orders and fill their production throughout the season: indeed, in 
some cases less than ten retailers have taken over 85 per cent of their entire production. 
Along came a " take-over " and with it went two of their biggest accounts, creating a 
terrific hole in their order books. Of course, this meant that some other firm (or 
more likely firms) got the orders instead, but what of this discarded production 
capacity ? With these amalgamations, etc., the chances of filling up the loss of one 
big account with an equally large one grow smaller each day. In other words, the 
number of sizeable accounts is shrinking, and that means that the specialist sup- 
pliers are having to do some hard thinking. 

'Often, the tightest merchandise control has been imposed; statistics have taken 
the place of experience. In extreme cases, buyers have been banned from opening 
new accounts because it means more work for the accounting system 1 Indeed, 
system has run riot. 
* Risk- Spreading 

*The result of all this may well be quite revolutionary. Both small and large 
producers are fighting to spread their risks by increasing the number of accounts. 
With the very large producers, it means that the size of their factory units must be 
reduced to allow for smaller and more rapid changeover runs. Summed up, it 
means that the tendency is towards fewer very large mass-production units, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of medium-sized ones.* 

1 This point will be supported by case date in Part IV. 
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unduly large share of the trading losses. Some manufacturers, 
finding that their initial seasonal orders are becoming small, are 
introducing new, mid-season, sample ranges to encourage the plac- 
ing of retailers 5 orders during the season, A writer in the trade Press 
has recently emphasized the need for ' a constant, balanced load* as an 
essential prerequisite for efficiency in production and has suggested a 
reorganization of the normal trading and production pattern, which 
would substitute four main production and selling seasons per year in 
place of the present two-season year. He points out that this would 
both help to avoid prolonged periods of financial difficulty for manu- 
facturers and would formalize trading methods that are already 
being followed by some manufacturers as emergency measures, 1 

In this concluding chapter, an attempt has been made to fill in 
some of the gaps in the description of current marketing conditions 
which, in the three previous chapters, was concentrated on post-war 
marketing innovations. The impact of marketing on the production 
methods of individual firms will form part of the discussion in the 
next three chapters which, it is hoped, will demonstrate that market- 
ing exerts a major influence on technical innovation and on produc- 
tion efficiency. 



1 Cf. * Cannot We Vastly Improve the Trade's Overall Efficiency?*, The Maker- 
Up, April 1954, PP* 2701, from which the following is a quotation: 

* In general, the rnaking-up industry works on two main seasons a year, hoping 
for six-monthly constant production periods. In good times, this works well, 
but the faintest breeze can upset it; the retailer will be averse, if not powerless, 
to commit himself too far in advance, and, at the worst, this could mean a six 
months' financial load being thrust on the maker-up, a load borne too often by 
throwing merchandise on the market at under cost and so depressing it even more. 

* Can we afford the risk of a six-month interruption to our trade, or could we 
reduce this by changing over to four main seasons per year? Of course, it would 
require general agreement on the beginning and end of each manufacturing season, 
of each retail season, and of "sales" times. It would need give and take, the 
sinking of personal interest for the common future. I know it will be argued that 
this extra-season idea is already adopted by makers-up and retailers when the 
present main ones look like failing; but this is only admitting it at the last minute, 
with interrupted trade flow and such a waste of money and energy.* 



PART IV. CASE STUDIES 

CHAPTER XI 
DRESSMAKING 

INTRODUCTION 

THE three chapters in this part of the report summarize the case data 
collected on visits to clothing factories. As the statistics in Chapter 
II 1 have indicated, there are a large number of factories in this 
industry and it has been impossible to visit more than a relatively 
small section of them. At the beginning of the research a record was 
compiled, with the help of many people connected with the industry, 
of the larger and newer factories and, with the co-operation of the 
manufacturers, it has been possible to visit the majority of them. 
The visits have covered a stratified sample of factories in the industry 
and, for sampling purposes, the factories have been grouped accord- 
ing to location, products, size of factory and grades of production as 
follows ; 

(i) Location 

1. Greater London. 

2. Pre-war provincial centres. 

3. Development Areas and other new clothing districts. 

(ii) Products 

1. Tailored clothing (including coats, costumes and skirts). 

2. Dresses. 

3. Blouses. 

(iii) Factory size* 

1. Small up to 50 workers. 

2. Medium 50 to 150 workers. 

3. Large over 150 workers. 

1 Cf. p. 66. 

2 This classification is on a rather arbitrary basis, as there are no separate size 
distribution figures for women's outerwear factories in the Census of Production 
Reports. But, for light clothing, a post-war trade association estimate of average 
factory size is 70 operatives, with 50 per cent of the firms in the industry employing 
less than 50 operatives. Cf. Hard's Year Book of the Clothing Industry for 1952. 
The Organization of the Light Clothing Industry, p. 84. 
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(iv) Grade of production 1 - 

1. Cheap. 

2. Lower medium. 

3. Upper medium. 

Of the last three groups, the second is by far the largest and it 
corresponds, roughly, to good quality utility production. Some 
prices can be given (very tentatively) to define these grades. 

For coats and costumes, a range of retail prices, from 9 to ^14, 
can be regarded as defining lower medium quality production. 
Cheaper production sells at .5 to .8 approximately and upper 
medium from about 15 to 25. Similarly, for cotton dresses, the 
lower medium prices range from about 2 ios. to 5 with the cheap 
production around 20$. to 2 and upper medium extending to about 
10. For wool (including jersey) dresses the middle quality range 
extends from about 4 to 12. For blouses, the lower medium 
quality range extends from about i to 2 10$. with cheap quality 
prices extending from about 9$. to i$$. and upper medium from 
about 3 to ^5. 2 Making standards can be used as an alternative, 
and more satisfactory, method of defining the quality groups. The 
lower medium range in all garments can be described as a range 
made from cloths of reasonably good wearing quality, well sized to 
ensure both a good fit and an ample allowance of material at points 
where most tolerance is required, with all inside seams finished 
(generally by overlocking, where they are not covered by linings), well 
pressed and finished and with good quality buttons and belts. In the 
upper medium quality grades, similar minimum quality standards are 
applicable, but the garments are generally made from rather better 
quality materials and styling is usually rather more advanced, in that 
fashion points are more accentuated; in tailored garments there is 
generally more hand pressing, to give a better finished appearance ; 
and, finally, accessories, such as buttons, fur and other trimmings, 
are usually of a high quality. In the cheap quality grades, price con- 
siderations generally set rather lower quality standards; the cloth 
used may be of poor quality, the measurements for different sizes 
may be rather skimped, so that the maximum number of garments can 

1 Wholesale 'model* production, which can be regarded as a fourth grade, has not 
been included in the research, because, although important for fashion-setting 
purposes, its total volume is small and production methods are typically the pre- 
war craft ones. 

2 These price ranges are based on 1955 prices, which may, if the general inflation 
of prices continues, be rather out-of-date before this book appears in print. 
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be cut from a given length of cloth, the inside seams may be poorly 
finished and the accessories, such as buttons and belts, may be of poor 
and unreliable quality. Not all cheap quality garments are neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory in wear; that depends, amongst other things, on 
the purpose for which they are bought, but generally, in buying them, 
the consumer must take a chance on their wearing qualities. 

Visits have been made to some factories in all these classifications, 
with some size bias towards the medium and larger factories and 
some quality bias towards the lower medium grades, 1 as it is here 
that the main innovations in production are found. The data accu- 
mulated from the research, has been similarly classified and the 
definitions of groupings, given above, are generally applicable in 
Chapters XI, XII and XIII. 

The discussion in these chapters is linked with the general descrip- 
tion of production and marketing in Parts II and III, with the aim of 
both providing case data to support the generalizations made earlier 
and of demonstrating the close correlation between production 
techniques and marketing methods. Geographical considerations 
also influence production techniques and, in all three chapters, 
factories in the Development Areas and in other new, post-war, 
clothing districts are grouped separately (as Group A). Manufac- 
turers in these districts have all faced the same post-war problem of 
initiating production and building up a new clothing labour force, 
in places where only 'green' labour was available. In most cases, 
their factories have been specially built for clothing production and 
have been fitted with new machinery and equipment. These manu- 
facturers have therefore enjoyed greater opportunities for installing 
the latest equipment and for organizing production on the newest, 
sectional lines and, at the same time, their lack of skilled operatives 
and experienced supervisors has made it necessary for them to sub- 
stitute production engineering techniques, to a considerable extent, 
for the established, pre-war, methods of clothing production. The 
remaining factories are all either in the heart of the older, pre-war, 
clothing centres, or were established before the war in their present 
premises. In both cases, there has been less incentive or opportunity 
to introduce revolutionary changes in production technique, because 
of their greater reliance on skilled operatives and the services of 

1 Many of the 'cheap' garments made on contract for multiples and to their 
specifications compare in cloth and making standards to lower medium grade 
garments, so that, in the case study data, quality considerations rather than exact 
price definitions have been used as a guide in allocating production to the different 
quality groups. 
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managers and supervisors accustomed to pre-war production 
practices and because their factory premises are, in many cases, less 
conveniently planned for the latest production methods. These 
factories are grouped together in this chapter as Group B factories, 
but for blouses and tailored clothing, in which the difference between 
London and provincial production is more clearly marked, a separate 
Group, C, has been introduced for London factories. In the older 
clothing districts generally, 'making through' by individual workers, 
which was the typical pre-war method of clothing production, is 
standard industrial practice and sectionalized production tends to be 
the exception rather than the rule; production innovations are most 
commonly in machinery and equipment, whose use can be readily 
fitted into a well-established, local industrial tradition. 

To a considerable extent, where other conditions are favourable, 
the use of new production techniques is restricted by a lack of know- 
ledge of the way in which they can be applied to the particular 
production conditions in any given factory and by a shortage of 
specialist executives and technicians experienced in their use. 
The sources of specialist advisory services and of the specialist 
production engineering skills used in factories where new production 
techniques have been introduced, have, therefore, whenever possible, 
been indicated in these chapters. In this way the general discussion 
in Chapters V and VI is linked with case data. 



The remainder of this chapter is concerned with dressmaking. 
Nineteen dressmaking factories have been visited and the informa- 
tion collected on these visits is supplemented by some additional 
data on 6 further factories. Twelve of the 25 factories fall into 
Group A and 13 into Group B; 23 are mainly specialist factories 
for women's dresses, although one also makes pyjamas and another 
school blouses. The remaining 2 factories make a variety of clothing 
on a single production floor, of which a relatively small proportion is 
dressmaking; both are large production units, whose * mixed' 
production is typical of many pre-war dressmaking factories in 
provincial districts and whose activities provide some interesting case 
data. 

The two groups of factories are considered separately, apart from a 
concluding section. For the Group A factories, production methods 
are described first, because these have been determined largely by the 
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geographical location of the factories and, as the later discussion will 
indicate, they, in their turn, have largely determined marketing. In 
Group B the emphasis is reversed, as marketing has tended to deter- 
mine production methods. Group B factories are, moreover, a 
much less homogeneous group, with wider variations in both garment 
quality and in marketing practices. The case data for these factories 
are, accordingly, subdivided according to the quality of the typical 
products. 

GROUP A FACTORIES 

Visits were made to 7 of the 12 factories in this group. Of these 7, 
the smallest employed 190 operatives and, the largest, 1,150; the 
remaining 5 employed 300 to 400 operatives. Two of the remaining 
5 factories employ 200 and 560 operatives, respectively. Factories 
in this group can therefore generally be classed as 'large ', in that they 
are above the average size for women's clothing factories and are big 
enough to permit the economic use of sectional mass-production 
methods. 

(a) Production Methods 

In all these factories there is general division of the making-up 
process into, firstly, machining with lockstitch and overlock ma- 
chines, and, secondly, finishing by machine and hand processes, 1 
with the operatives working in two separate groups on the production 
floor. Both groups use single stand machine units and not a bench 
arrangement of machines. Machining is organized on a sectional 
basis, to make use of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. The two 
main sectional systems in use are conveyor belt and 'synchro-flow/ 
progressive bundle'. 2 

Two factories use conveyor belts and, in both cases, the conveyors 
are the half-length, or 14-15 operative size; in one factory there 
are 12 lockstitch and 2 pressing operations on a 6-minute time 
cycle (i.e. 6 minutes for each operation) and, in the other, 12 lock- 
stitch, 2 overlock and i pressing operation, in a 3 -minute time 
cycle. 

In the remaining 5 factories there are 'synchro-flow/progressive 
bundle' machining systems; the workers are grouped in teams 
from 8 to 23 machinists; the most usual size is between 10 and 

1 Cf. Chap. Ill, p. 77. In some factories overlooking is grouped with the 
finishing processes. 

2 For a description of these systems cf. Chap. IV, pp. 94-99. 
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14 machinists, each performing a separate operation. 1 As on the 
conveyor belts, one or more underpressing units are inserted in the 
team at points where garment parts, such as collars and cuffs, have to 
be pressed before the next machining operation. In some factories 
gravity chutes are used as passing tables ; in others central passing 
tables are in use. In all of them the methods of passing permit a 
certain 'piling-up' of work between operatives so that the tempo of 
the work is not set by the speed of the least skilled or least energetic 
member of the team. An undue accumulation of work at any point 
acts as a danger signal to the team supervisor who can then rearrange 
the machining between operatives to reduce it. 

At all the factories visited in Group A most of the operatives are 
recruited as 1 5-year-old school leavers, who after training, generally 
work for about five years before leaving to become housewives. 
There are special training rooms or lines of machines in all the 
factories, where the trainees are taught how to use the lockstitch 
machine. This usually takes three to four weeks, after which, at 
two factories, the. trainees are absorbed in the main production 
teams; in the remaining five, they practise machining garment parts 
for a further two or three months. 

All the factories are equipped with modern machinery and equip- 
ment, installed when they were opened after the war. Two factories 
are fitted throughout with the latest high-speed, self-lubricating, 
lockstitch and overlock machines. The finishing sections are 
generally equipped with new, post-war types of felling, buttonhole 
and button sew machines. Recent innovations include a machine 
for automatically marking the position of buttons and buttonholes, 
at one factory, and, at another, a suction thread remover; two 
factories have automatic hem-levelling machines. Pressing equip- 
ment is modern and efficient. Hand, steam electric irons are in 
general use for underpressing and final pressing, supplemented, in 
five factories, by Hoffman presses for the final pressing of skirts. 

The cutting sections are well-equipped for economical, bulk- 
cutting; in all factories, post-war types of band knives are in use; 
paper lays are used in six factories; and manually or electrically- 
operated laying-up machines are used in four factories. Other 

1 The number of machinists in a team does not necessarily indicate the degree of 
sectionalization, as in some factories pverlockers, who neaten the inside seams, are 
included; in others they are grouped in the finishing section. Moreover, to secure 
an even production flow, a particularly lengthy operation may be split between two 
machinists. In the factory where the workers were grouped in teams of 23 
machinists, two operatives were overlockers and the remaining 21 machinists per- 
formed 13 machining operations. 
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equipment includes post-war cloth inspection machines at two, and 
electric drills (for marking the position of darts, pockets etc.) at five, 
factories. 1 

The factory premises are all, moreover, sufficiently large to permit 
an organization of production flows on modern production engineer- 
ing principles. All seven factories are single-storey units ; five have 
been specially built, on Development Area sites, for clothing produc- 
tion, since the war. Ancillary equipment, such as central boilers, 
electrical wiring of the overhead power feed or 'loop and link' 
variety, 2 storage racks and cutting tables, is also modern and ample. 
In two factories the work travels round the finishing and final 
pressing sections on a motor-driven, chain conveyor and on a heavy 
duty curtain rail 3 respectively. They all have at least one handyman 
and machine mechanic to maintain machinery and equipment and to 
assist the production engineering staff in rearranging machines when 
production flows are re-planned. 4 

This summary of the production methods and equipment observed 
on visits to Group A factories has been by no means exhaustive; but 
it shows that these factories are technological leaders in the industry, 
that there is a considerable uniformity in their production methods 
and that they are essentially large-scale, mass-production units in 
which much of the skill of the operative has been replaced by 
production engineering and managerial skills. The entrepreneurs 
who started production in these factories are pioneers who have put 
new ideas into practice. In planning this type of production 
they have drawn on some of the specialized consultancy services that 
have become available in the post-war period. 5 They have also 
recruited new types of managerial and executive staff. In most of 
the factories there appears to be a division of responsibility between 
two types of managers, the first being managers of the pre-war type, 
with a good knowledge of all aspects of clothing production (and 
particularly of all matters affecting the quality of the final product) 

1 Cf. Chap. Ill, pp. 72-74, for details of this machinery and equipment. 

2 Cf. Chap. Ill, p. 87. 

3 Cf. Chap. IV, p. 90, 

4 In the larger factories there are extensive and well-equipped machinery work- 
shops. Carpenters and * handymen ' appear to be used not only for repair work but 
also for providing a variety of 'home-made* equipment in the form of cutting 
tables, work tables, racks and even the chain conveyor referred to above, to improve 
the organization of the flow of work and the general efficiency of the factory. 

5 Cf. Chap. VI. In the case of two factories the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
advised on machinery and ancillary equipment; in another, the consultancy service 
of the Clothing Development Council had been used and, in a further factory, the 
services of a firm of general industrial consultants. 
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and, the second, specialists trained in production engineering and 
recruited from outside the industry. In two factories, managers of 
the latter type have supplemented their theoretical training by terms 
of service with firms of industrial consultants, during which they 
secured a considerable practical knowledge of production methods in 
a number of clothing factories. 1 

(V) Marketing 

Highly organized mass production is generally based on large-scale 
marketing and this is a common feature of all the 12 Group A fac- 
tories. All the firms with Development Area factories base their 
marketing on large orders from multiple groups and mail order houses, 
on consumer advertising, or on their own wholesaling organizations. 
Some of them use two or more of these marketing methods. 

In connection with marketing, a distinction can be drawn between 
the two types of firms that operate these factories. Six of the twelve 
factories have been opened by large firms in the North- West, with 
extensive manufacturing and trading interests, of which women's 
dress production forms only a part. For these firms the new post- 
war factories represent an extension of their production facilities into 
neighbouring districts and the increased output has been marketed 
through well-established channels. So that the opening of these 
factories has not led to a major change in trading methods. Three of 
them are owned by two firms with extensive interests in cloth and 
other textile production. One firm, that manufacture a variety of 
light clothing at their factory, base their marketing on a separate 
wholesale department that draws on a number of factories for sup- 
plies. The other firm have developed a large production of women's 
fashion clothing since the war. Their marketing is based on 
extensive consumer advertising and selling from central London 
showrooms. They also draw on a number of factories for supplies 
and their two Development Area factories were acquired, in the early 
1950*5, to supplement the output of other factories in the older 
clothing districts. Of the three remaining factories, one forms part 

1 In one factory, the production manager, in general charge of production in a 
group of six factories, is a chemistry graduate who secured his production engineer- 
ing training and experience in Ministry of Supply Ordnance factories during the 
war and is now recruiting university graduates as trainee managers. In another 
factory, the production manager is a history graduate who attended courses at the 
Manchester Institute of Textile Technology for a year, after which he joined a firm 
of industrial consultants. Another manager is an economics graduate. This use 
of university graduates, with a wider educational background, is common in other 
industries where the average size of firms and factories is larger, but it marks a new 
trend in industrial organization in the women's outerwear industry. 
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of the C.W.S. group and the other two are owned by a firm operating 
a group of factories, at which a variety of women's and children's 
light clothing is made. This firm also have their own wholesale 
department, opened before the war, through which their marketing is 
organized. 

The opening of the six remaining, Group A, factories has led to 
more revolutionary changes in trading policy. These factories are 
all owned by firms which, before the war, were London fashion 
firms, using either their own, relatively small, London factories or 
outdoor factories (or both). All six firms began production in 
Development Area factories in the prosperous post-war years, be- 
tween 1946 and 1950. They produce well-styled, lower medium 
quality, fashion garments and have a staff of designers in London, 
who are in close contact with the latest fashion trends. In the period 
of increased competition and less strong demand, that began in about 
1951, this group of firms were faced with new marketing and produc- 
tion problems. Only one firm advertised on a large scale and they 
began to increase their direct contact with the consumer by develop- 
ing a chain of 'shops within shops'. Two other firms began to 
undertake outdoor contract work for a manufacturer whose market 
was protected by extensive consumer advertising. But the multiple 
groups provided the eventual solution to their problems and a large 
part of the output of all six factories is now based on their orders. 

In the two largest factories, there is a division of production and 
selling activity between orders from the multiples and a 'general 
trade*, with large numbers of department stores and 'madam* shops. 1 
The main selling and design offices are situated in London, which 
forms a convenient centre for maintaining contact with buyers from 
the multiple groups. Orders from the smaller retailers are collected 
by travellers and sent to the London office where they are classified 
and correlated with factory production schedules. 2 Small orders 
and orders for styles which can be produced more easily in London, 
because, for example, they require pleating or embroidery, are placed 
with outdoor contractors. 3 

In the other four factories, production is based mainly on bulk 
orders from the multiples. In one factory, only orders of a mini- 

1 One firm has about 1,000 of these trade accounts. 

2 Both these firms maintain close contact, by means of teleprinters, between the 
London selling offices and production planning departments and the Development 
Area Factories. 

3 One of these firms use London outdoor contractors for about a quarter of their 
total production. 
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mum of 500 garments in one style are made; smaller orders are 
placed with London outdoor factories. Another firm have arranged 
for a small group of machinists to "make through' small orders in 
a separate part of the factory. A third firm have retained their 
small London factory and have opened another factory, on the 
fringe of the London area, where production is on a * making through' 
basis; these handle orders that are too small to be economically 
produced in the Development Area factory. 

The problem of inter-seasonal slack production periods has been 
solved in a number of ways. A considerable part of the production 
in all six factories is on a long-term contract basis for a multiple group 
and, although this does not guarantee an even flow of work through- 
out the year on dress production alone, the orders cover a larger part 
of the production year than is customary in the industry and there is 
at least a minimum of work in the inter-seasonal periods. At one 
factory, other, less seasonal, types of garments, such as pyjamas and 
household overalls, are made in the slack periods for a multiple 
group. 1 In another factory, early bulk orders from wholesalers are 
made in these periods. At three of the factories visited, mail-order 
production is also undertaken. These expedients often necessitate 
production at, or below, cost 2 during the slack periods, but they 
appear to be essential to secure an even flow of production in the 
Development Areas, where labour conditions make even machinists' 
wages a fixed production cost. 

All six factories produce dresses of the lower medium quality 
grade, with a high standard of finish. Sectionalization of machining 
necessitates a certain amount of simplicity and standardization in 
styling. But the garments are well designed and, in general, com- 
pare favourably in style and finish with the dresses produced in this 
quality grade by London fashion manufacturers. 3 Sizing also 

1 This is an interesting development because the firm concerned were specialists 
in women's fashion clothing before the war. 

2 For example, in one factory, summer dresses are made at a wholesale selling 
price of 22s. 6d,, during the season, but, in the slack production periods, household 
overalls are made, for which the corresponding price is 15$. 6d. Both types of gar- 
ments involve approximately the same amount of work in the factory. Less careful 
attention to finish and quality could be given to the household overalls, with a 
corresponding reduction in costs and without affecting their selling price, but this 
would lower the general production standards in the factory and would make it 
difficult to secure the necessary standards of quality when dress production was - 
resumed. 

3 The owners of two of these factories, in districts widely separated geographic- 
ally, said that the quality of the finished garments was higher and more even under 
conditions of sectional production than they could secure in London, either in their 
own small factories or in outdoor factories, where dresses were made on the 
'making through* basis. 
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tends to be standardized in the ranges sold by the multiples. No 
orders for 'specials' are taken. Production managers try to secure 
minimum runs of 1,000 garments in the same style; while for maxi- 
mum production efficiency orders of 3,000 to 5,000 garments are the 
best. 1 Orders of this size are placed only by the largest multiples and 
mail-order groups ; other multiples generally order 200 to 400 gar- 
ments in a single style. In organizing the production for these 
orders, the production manager has to compromise between produc- 
tion efficiency and marketing considerations, by grouping together 
similar styles and establishing a series of standard times for machining 
operations common to a number of styles, to minimize the need for 
re-timing them for each garment style. 2 

The main trading disadvantages of Development Area production 
of fashion garments appear to be the need to secure large orders, in 
order to base production on long runs of similar styles, and to restrict 
the number of sizes made, to facilitate bulk cutting. These disad- 
vantages can be overcome by selling to large multiple groups; by 
consumer advertising (to facilitate the grouping of retailers' orders 
and a certain amount of making for stock, in advance of orders) ; and 
by the organization of more flexible, supplementary, production 
facilities, either within the Development Area factory or at smaller 
factories in the older clothing districts (particularly in London). 

This description of Group A factories has covered most of the 
Development Area factories. There are known to be at least three 
more dressmaking factories in the Development Areas (in addition 
to the 12 on which the above account has been based). Production 
in these three factories is based on sectionalized machining methods 
and two of them undertake a considerable amount of production for 
the multiple groups. The third is owned by a large London fashion 
firm that advertises extensively and markets dresses at the top end of 
the lower medium quality range. 

GROUP B FACTORIES 
This is a much less comprehensive and homogeneous group and 

1 One production manager estimated that the potential output of a team of 12 
machinists, 2 overlockers and I underpresser (with the necessary ancillary service 
girls and passer) was 250 garments a day or 1,250 a week. On this basis, an order 
for 3,000 garments would occupy the team for about 2j weeks. They would reach 
their full production speed after about three days and so would produce at full 
efficiency for about two weeks. 

2 These expedients may result in a lack of exact timing, but when combined with 
a * synchro-flow/progressive bundle* type of sectional machining, which provides 
for a certain amount of flexibility in production flow, they appear to work reasonably 
well in practice. 
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can be regarded as only a small sample of the factories in the older 
clothing districts. It includes thirteen factories, of which twelve 
have been visited, whose products cover a wide range of quality and 
price grades extending from the cheap to the upper medium levels 
and which vary in size from seventeen to about 260 operatives. 
Geographically, the sample covers London, Leeds, Manchester and 
the Midlands. The enterprises that own the factories include, 
amongst others, two firms with extensive consumer advertising expend- 
iture, the C.W.S., three department store groups and one outdoor con- 
tractor. The sample is therefore extremely varied and covers a wide 
range of producers; and this diversity, while to some extent compen- 
sating for any quantitive deficiencies, makes it difficult to classify the 
data. On the whole, the clearest demarcation lines can be drawn on 
a quality basis and the factories have been grouped accordingly. 

(a) Upper Medium Quality Production 

Most of the output of each factory in this group is of upper 
medium quality. There are six altogether; three are owned and 
operated by department stores to supply their retail fashion depart- 
ments; and three are owned by independent manufacturers, one of 
whom, owning two of the factories, advertises extensively to the con- 
sumer. In all these factories the grade of production inevitably leads 
to small orders and so there is little scope for bulk production 
techniques. Production is based on 'making through* machining 
and the general organization of the work is on the pre-war lines 
described in Chapters IV and V. 

The three department store factories employ 25, 60 and 96 
operatives respectively. A wide range of styles and sizes are made 
to provide the retail departments with a varied stock and garments, 
such as large outsizes, that cannot readily be obtained from other 
manufacturers. The smallest factory, in particular, which makes 
garments only for a dress department of a single London store, is, in 
effect, a wholesale workroom in which the needs of the selling 
department can be met at short notice. The other two factories 
supply the selling departments of a number of stores and produce 
sample ranges of garments at the beginning of the main selling 
seasons. But, even in these factories, only a few dresses are cut 
together in one lay (the maximum appears to be about twenty) and, 
during the selling season, production planning is highly flexible 
so that orders from the retail buyers can be readily met. Marketing 
conditions therefore necessitate small-scale production methods. 

N 
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All three factories are organized on a similar managerial and super- 
visory basis. Each is under the general control of a department store 
executive, 1 who also manages a number of other women's clothing 
factories owned by his store. In effective control at each factory are 
manageresses, or 'head fitters', 2 who, as their name implies, are fully 
trained dressmakers. The machining is undertaken by skilled 
operatives, who 'make through' the garments on lockstitch machines 
installed on pre-war type benches. There is a considerable amount 
of hand finishing, although buttonholes and hems are generally 
machine finished. Cutting is by round-knife Eastman cutters (that 
are particularly well adapted for cutting small lays). 

But, within the limitations set by the scale of production, there are 
a number of post-war innovations in these factories, particularly in 
the largest one. In this factory, a separate machining section 
equipped with new, high-speed, single-stand, lockstitch machines, 
has been organized for making lower medium 3 quality jersey dresses. 
A post-war crimping machine is used for neatening some inside 
seams. New felling machines, with special attachments for turning 
the hems of circular skirts, are in use. Other innovations include 
post-war, button sew machines, which attach flat and shanked buttons 
and an automatic hem leveller. Pressing is based on post-war, steam 
electric irons and Hoffman presses. Finally, evidence of applied 
production engineering can be seen in the arrangement and equip- 
ment of the hand-finishers' tables and in the bobbin boxes on the 
machinists' tables. 4 In another of these factories, machinery and 
equipment is of a pre-war type; but an automatic hem-levelling 
machine has been introduced and an incentive wage scheme for 
machinists . Both innovations dated from an investigation of produc- 
tion methods by a firm of industrial consultants in the early i95o's. 5 
Two of the three 6 remaining factories in this group are 'large' 

1 That is, the executive has had no general experience of clothing production. 

2 This title indicates the direct line of development of these factories from the 
retail work-room of the department store. 

3 This price range is rather cheaper than their normal production. 

4 Cf. Chap. Ill, pp. 78-87, for a description of this machinery and equipment. 

6 This factory, unlike the other two factories, forms part of a large group of 
factories (housed in the same building) in which there has been continuous produc- 
tion of women's clothing since 1921. It was well equipped for production on pre- 
war lines before the war and there appears to have been less need to install new 
machinery and equipment than in the case of the other two factories, both of which 
opened during the war. But it is rather surprising that there are not more inno- 
vations resulting from the use of the services of industrial consultants. 

6 The remaining factory in this group has not been visited. It is an additional 
factory, in a neighbouring district, owned by one of the firms operating one of the 
other factories in the group. Production methods at this, third, factory are on the 
same general lines as in the two visited. 
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factories; one employs about aoo and, the other, 265 operatives. 
They are both owned by specialist fashion manufacturers and are 
provincial factories. Their general methods of production can be 
regarded as typical of pre-war provincial dressmaking of good 
medium quality grade, 1 although, as will be shown later, there have 
been a number of post-war innovations. The products of both 
factories are sold mainly at prices slightly above the top lower medium 
price levels and are of a high standard of design and finish. Both 
production managers face similar organizational problems, arising 
from the need to make a varied range of garments and to arrange 
delivery, against orders, at short notice. These problems seem to be 
caused primarily by the relatively high quality and price range of the 
products, as the firms owning the factories have widely different 
marketing policies. 

In one case, marketing is based on sales from a central, London 
showroom and there is a heavy expenditure on consumer advertising. 
But, although this advertising results in a number of large orders, 
they are for garments in rather lower price ranges ; for garments of the 
type made at this factory, the initial seasonal orders are smaller and 
there are a number of repeat orders during the season. The larger 
orders are sent to other factories owned by the firm and the smaller 
orders are concentrated on this factory. Orders are received daily 
from the London sales department and they are fitted into a weekly 
production plan. The strong demand resulting from consumer 
advertising appears to enable the firm to restrict the number of sizes 
made. No orders for 'specials' are taken and production is concen- 
trated on a range of four or five stock sizes. But, as this firm concen- 
trates on the high fashion market, a wide range of samples are offered 
for sale each season and the orders received at this factory include 
garments in a wide variety of styles made in a large range of cloth 
designs. 

The marketing arrangements of the firm owning the other factory 
are based on a network of regional showrooms and travellers, selling 
to a large number of small retailers and department stores, which was 
built up before the war. The firm make other kinds of women's and 
children's garments and this factory is only a small part of their total 
production capacity. The cost of the selling organization is therefore 

1 One factory is owned by a firm that dates from before the 1914-18 war and 
was a pioneer in the factory production of good quality dresses. The actual factory 
premises were built in the late 1930*3 and were then well planned and equipped by 
current production standards. The other factory was opened as a dressmaking 
factory in 1945, but was bought, as a going concern, from an underwear manu- 
facturer. 
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spread over a wide range of products. A large sample range of 
garments is made at the beginning of each production season and this 
is supplemented by an additional, mid-season, sample 1 range. 
Initial seasonal orders are now small, 2 as retailers are minimizing 
their trading risks and there is a tendency for distributors to stock a 
range of styles in the standard, 14* size and to order garments in 
other styles at five days' notice of delivery. It is, moreover, the 
established trading policy of this firm to make a particularly wide 
range of sizes, extending to large outsize garments, and to make 
garments in 'special* sizes. The production manager is therefore 
faced with almost insurmountable problems in trying to secure any 
measure of bulk production. Special arrangements have been made 
to group similar orders together by placing order tickets on a section- 
alized rack and there is a certain amount of making for stock. But the 
large number of permutations and combinations in styles, cloths, and 
sizes, combined with the guaranteed 5-day delivery system, make 
the organization of bulk cutting very difficult and many garments 
are cut singly. 

In both factories, therefore, there is little scope for bulk cutting. 
Short 'single', 4 lays are generally cut and Eastman cutters are used. 
Rather bigger lays are cut at the factory of the advertising manu- 
facturer and an electric drill is used to mark the position of darts, etc., 
on the cut garment parts. 

The machining sections of both factories are based on the 'making 
through' system, with skilled operatives sitting at benches of ma- 
chines. The machinists work under the supervision of a forewoman 6 
who gives out the cut work (in two or three garment bundles) to the 
machinists and checks it for quality when they return it. A certain 
amount of specialization is secured by arranging for groups, or 
benches, of workers to concentrate as far as possible on a limited 
range of styles. 

1 This making of additional mid-season sample ranges appears to be a common 
practice for firms using travellers, as it enables the travellers to carry a new range 
of samples when making further calls on retailers during the season. 

2 This tendency to reduce risks, by placing small orders, has become particularly 
prevalent since 1951. 

3 This is the 'model' size in which sample garments are customarily made. 

4 Cf. Chap. Ill, p. 73. 

5 To an outsider, this system appeared to work very smoothly. In both factories 
the machinists fetched their own bundles and returned them to the forewoman. 
No additional staff in the form of service girls or passers were needed and only one 
supervisor or forewoman was required for the whole machining section. But an 
adequate supply of skilled operatives, only obtainable in the older clothing districts, 
is necessary to staff this kind of factory. 
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It can be seen that production is generally organized on the pre-war 
system at both factories, but there are indications that the production 
managers are considering some innovations in the machining process. 
Both factories are part of larger groups and have access to central 
production engineering facilities. At one factory all operations are 
time-studied by two production engineers. Their work is used 
mainly for fixing piece-rate wages and to ensure an even balance of 
operations in the different sections of the factory. The production 
manager has been experimenting with sectional machining methods. 
He recently set up a 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle' unit which 
was in operation for two weeks, during which time there was an 
increase in the machinists' output of 45 per cent and a noticeable 
improvement in quality. But although, as a result of this experi- 
- ment, a greater use of sectional methods is planned when the factory 
is extended in the near future, the manager considers that the small 
size of most orders will make it generally uneconomic to undertake 
the preparatory work study required for making 'breakdowns' of 
the machining process for the different garment styles. 

At the other factory, a group of about twenty trainee machinists 
are working at new 1 'synchro-flow lines, equipped with single stand 
machines and passing tables. But they produce a cheaper type of 
dress than the typical product. At this factory, which is situated 
some miles from the main centre of clothing production in the 
district, the incentive to introduce sectionalization seems to be the 
need to make a more productive use of trainee labour. School 
leavers have to be recruited to maintain the labour force and, for 
'making through' machining, a year's training has to be given. 2 

Both factories are well equipped with post-war types of 'special' 
machines and pressing equipment. At one factory there are num- 
bers of American, post-war, embroidery, niching, and tucking 
machines, an automatic hem leveller, the latest American buttonhole 3 
and felling machines and steam electric irons with portable steam 
boilers. The other factory is similarly equipped with a hem 
leveller and post-war felling, button sew and buttonhole machines 

1 These were installed in 1954 by the factory's own carpenters and electricians. 

2 This factory has a wastage of about 30 operatives a year, mainly because highly 
seasonal orders make periods of short-time working necessary and when that hap- 
pens operatives leave the factory for work in the local textile mills. The other 
factory is situated in a district where there are a number of shirt factories and shirt 
machinists are the most skilled in the industry. More skilled workers can therefore 
be recruited and there is only a small training unit of 8 machines. 

3 These buttonhole machines can be operated at three times the speed of the pre- 
war types. 
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and there are similar steam electric irons and -also Hoffman presses, 
in the pressing section. 

It can be seen that the general approach to production problems is 
well informed and progressive and both firms are amongst the 
leaders in the industry. The factory premises are not as well 
adapted for clothing production as the new Development Area fac- 
tories, as one is on two and the other on four floors, but they are large 
(compared particularly with the typical London factory) and could 
provide the necessary space for bulk cutting and sectional production. 
The generally small-scale organization of cutting can therefore be 
attributed to the quality grade of the products and the consequent 
small size of the orders. The continuance of 'making through* 
machining methods results from similar causes and from the geo- 
graphical location of the factories in the older clothing districts. 

() Lower Medium Quality Production 

Visits have been made to four factories, each under separate 
ownership. Two of the firms base their marketing mainly on a 
large multiple group; the other two sell to department stores and 
* madam' shops and one of them advertises extensively. 

The factories supplying multiple groups are both situated in towns 
outside the main clothing centres; one is 'large', with about 200 
operatives, and the other 'medium sized', with about 95 operatives. 
Their marketing methods provide considerable scope for production 
planning and for the use of new production techniques. But, as both 
were opened in the 1930*5, their owners have not had the same direct 
incentive as Group A manufacturers to introduce sectional machining 
systems, and changes in production practices have been impeded by 
the conservatism of skilled operatives and supervisors. At the same 
time, the location of the factories outside the areas where there are 
pools of skilled labour has necessitated some change in production 
methods to ensure adequate labour supplies in the post-war period. 

The two firms have solved their recruitment and training problems 
in different ways. The first have continued to organize machining 
mainly on a 'making through' basis and, to ensure an adequate 
supply of skilled machinists, they have organized an intensive three 
months' training scheme for new recruits. After training, the 
operatives are arranged in teams of nine lockstitch machinists, who 
assemble the garment, and one overlock and one buttonhole machin- 
ist. Labour that is unsuitable for the full training is utilized by a 
less intensive training scheme for second-grade machinists. They 
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perform some minor machining 1 operations on the garments after 
they have been assembled by the main teams. As far as possible, 
a team specializes on a limited range of garment styles per season to 
increase its speed of output, and generally makes a run of garments, 
in a single style, for about six weeks. This production system has 
enabled the firm to secure an adequate supply of operatives and, at 
the same time, to continue to use production methods which do not 
involve a change in the status of the older operatives and super- 
visors. 2 

The factory is situated on a single floor and has been completely re- 
equipped with new machinery since the war. Single stand machines 
are installed throughout and the lockstitch and finishing machines 
are of post-war types. 

The second firm, with the smaller factory, have solved similar 
labour supply problems by the alternative method of a complete re- 
organization of production methods. 3 In 1950, there was a change- 
over from pre-war ' making through', to advanced sectional methods. 
This resulted in considerable labour difficulties. Many operatives 
and supervisors left the factory and the firm acquired a 'bad name' 4 
locally amongst potential workers; this handicap has only gradually 
been overcome. Seventy-five per cent of the operatives at the 
factory are under eighteen years of age and so have been recruited, as 
school leavers, since the factory was reorganized. A small number 
of older operatives, who prefer 'making through' methods, form a 
separate machining unit, for small orders that are unsuitable for 
sectional machining. 

Although production is now based mainly on orders from mul- 
tiples, marketing considerations do not appear to have provided the 
main incentive for reorganization. There was a generally strong 
demand for women's outerwear in the years immediately preceding 
the reorganization, in 1950, and this, combined with the personality 

1 Such as machining round the inside edges of facings. 

2 The supervisors allocate the cut work between machining teams, progress it, by 
'booking' it as it enters and leaves the teams, and inspect the quality of the machin- 
ing. 

The influence of geographical location on production methods is indicated by the 
different production methods used by this firm in their post-war, Development 
Area factories, which supplement the production at this central factory. In these 
factories, sectional machining systems based on advanced production engineering 
methods have been introduced. 

3 Their post-war labour supply difficulties have been increased by the war-time 
and post-war influx of factories owned by London-based women's outerwear manu- 
facturers into the town where the factory is situated, which has caused increased 
competition for suitable labour. 

4 To quote the factory manager. 
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of the owner of the firm, who is keenly interested in innovations in 
production and marketing, appears to provide an explanation of the 
changes in production methods. This firm, like those with Develop- 
ment Area factories, found it difficult to secure sufficiently large 
orders in the more difficult trading years of the early 1950*8. For a 
time, outdoor, 'cut, make and trim' 1 contracts for advertising 
manufacturers were taken, to supplement orders from distributors, 
but in recent years production has been mainly based on large orders 
from the multiples. These orders alone provide the essential econo- 
mic basis for the factory's production methods, which necessitate 
orders of at least 1,000 garments in the same style. 2 

The managerial structure of the factory resembles that of the 
Group A factories, in that the general manager is an experienced 
clothing man and the production manager is a production engineer, 3 
who undertakes the necessary time studies and sectionalizes the 
machining of the dresses in each seasonal range. The factory 
buildings, also, are a modern single storey structure and provide 
ideal conditions for mass production. Production methods gener- 
ally compare favourably with those in Group A factories. 4 The 
cutting section has long tables on which multiple lays can be cut and 
is equipped with an electric laying-up machine. Paper lays are used. 
Cutting is by Eastman cutters and darts are marked by electric 
drill 

Machining is organized on a 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle* 
basis, with teams of five operatives, for 75 per cent of the factory's 
output. There is a considerable amount of sub -assembly for 
example, trainees make belts and shoulder pads, stitch darts and join 
sleeve facings before the work enters the main production lines. 
The machining teams use post-war, single stand machines and 

4 Cf. Chap. I, p. 29. 

2 This is the opinion of the production manager at the factory. He explained 
that, for orders for 250 garments 'making through' methods were equally rapid 
and that orders of 3,000 garments, or about 250 dozen, were particularly suitable 
for the sectional methods on which production at the factory is based. The timing 
of the orders is also important. One multiple group, in particular, often place 
orders considerably in advance of their delivery dates, so that a 3,000 garment 
order can be made-up by one team of 4 or 5 machinists in 8 weeks, with a conse- 
quent increase in production efficiency: whereas, if a similar order has to be met at 
2 weeks' notice, the whole machining section of the factory has to be utilized and 
the sectional workers do not reach their maximum production speeds. 

3 The factory manager was a salesman before he joined the firm, when the factory 
was opened, in 1937. The production manager was, for some time, on the produc- 
tion engineering staff of the Clothing Development Council. 

4 Production is generally restricted to about 6 sizes. This facilitates bulk 
cutting and, in long, multiple lays, 4 or 5 sizes are often cut together, with a con- 
siderable economy in the use of cloth. 
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passing chutes. Pressing is by steam electric irons and Hoffman 
presses. 

There is no intensive training scheme for machinists. School 
leavers generally act as service girls to the machining teams for the 
first three months, they then practise machining on small garment 
parts and, after about six months on sub-assembly operations, are 
placed in * synchro-flow' teams. 

The third factory in this quality group is owned by an advertising 
manufacturer. It is one of the few indoor factories visited, which 
has been started by a new, post-war firm. 1 Production was begun in 
1947, by an ex-manager with a wide experience of clothing production 
in a number of large clothing factories, at which specialist production 
engineers were employed; and, as will be shown, there is considerable 
evidence of the application of production engineering methods in the 
factory. Marketing is based on advertising and on selling from 
West End showrooms and through travellers in Scotland and the 
north of England. Sales are to department stores, 'madam' shops 
and some multiple groups, although, in this case, the multiples 
buy relatively small quantities of branded garments and do not, as in 
the other factories described in this chapter, give bulk orders for un- 
branded garments. The typical product is a well-designed dress 
with considerable fashion appeal, made from good quality cotton 
cloth 2 and sold at a price near the top of the lower medium quality 
range. Through the use of consumer advertising, the firm can book 
sufficient initial seasonal orders to occupy the factories for at least half 
the production season. There is also a certain amount of making for 
stock 3 before the seasonal orders are taken. The firm's products 
are in generally strong demand and they have been able to restrict 
their production to four stock sizes. The main production and 
marketing difficulties result from their specialization on cotton dress 
production, for which the main selling seasons are the spring and 
summer months; the firm's production season for these dresses 

2 Many new firms have entered the industry in the post-war period, particularly 
since the end of rationing in 1949. But most new firms are either outdoor con- 
tractors, who have concentrated their financial resources on machinery and equip- 
ment, or principal firms, using their capital for purchasing cloth and for financing 
marketing and relying on outdoor contractors for their productive capacity. 

2 Large orders are placed for cloth, well in advance of the production season, 
and much of the cloth is printed in designs that have been specially ordered and 
reserved, as exclusive prints, by this firm. This control over cloth supplies is 
made possible to a considerable extent, by consumer advertising. Cf. Chap. VII, 
p. 144. 

3 The owner of the firm said that, if he saw a particularly attractive cloth, he 
'backed his fancy' and made garments from it for stock. 
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extends from the end of September until the end of June. Wool, 
velveteen and taffeta dresses are made in the intervening months, but 
production is then on a much smaller scale. 1 Fluctuations in 
production at the firm's own factory are reduced by using four out- 
door factories to supplement output in the main production season 
and by using some homeworkers to machine dresses at the height of 
the season. 2 

The type of product made by this firm, lower medium quality 
dresses, and their marketing arrangements, particularly the use of 
consumer advertising to encourage a stable demand for their pro- 
ducts, appear to offer considerable opportunities for large-scale 
production planning and for the introduction of a sectional machining 
system. But, although the factory is organized for bulk production, 
machining is on a 'making through 5 basis. This can be attributed 
both to the location of the factory in a pre-war clothing district and to 
the personal prejudices of the owner, who is also the factory manager. 
About 100 workers are employed, but the premises are very small. 
The use of machine benches, instead of individual stands, permits a 
more economical use of the available floor space and there is no 
room for the passing tables and other equipment necessary for 
sectional machining. 3 Moreover, there is a good local supply 
of skilled machinists, who can 'make through' quickly and satis- 
factorily and would become 'bored' 4 on sectional work. Few 
workers are trained in the factory. Two school leavers are recruited 
occasionally and trained *on the bench', 5 other recruits are skilled 
machinists. 

1 To make cotton dresses all the year round * would tie up too much capital in 
cloth* to quote the owner of the factory. It would, of course, also increase 
trading risks, but these are offset, to some extent, by advertising. 

2 Both these expedients tend to result in quality defects which have to be avoided 
in branded and advertised garments. But the homeworkers are operatives who 
have had to leave the factory for domestic reasons ; the outdoor factories are em- 
ployed regularly by this firm, the quality of their products are carefully watched 
and, to avoid skimped garments, they are often supplied with lay markers to guide 
them in cutting the garments. 

3 The premises are, in fact, extremely crowded with operatives and equipment. 
The owner of the factory wishes to expand and there is a vacant plot next door, on 
which the landlord would be prepared to build an extension, but the necessary local 
authority permission cannot be secured, as the district has been zoned for commer- 
cial, not industrial, development, 

^ 4 To quote the factory owner. He also said that sectional machining could neces- 
sitate the separate labelling of the garment parts to ensure an exact matching of 
colour, which would be an additional expense. 

6 A more elaborate training scheme has been discontinued because operatives 
left before they were fully trained. There is, moreover, no room for a separate 
training section with output at its current level. 
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Cutting is by Eastman cutter. Paper lays are used and about 250 
garments are cut in one (double, or two-size) lay. Darts, etc., are 
marked by a drill. 

The 250 units of the same style on which the cutting is organized 
also form the basis of the machining system, as the cut garments in 
each style are concentrated on one or two machinists, who, in this 
way, can specialize in making a single style. So that, although, at 
any one time, a large number of styles are in production, individual 
machinists secure a considerable continuity of work on a single style, 1 
with a consequent gain in machining speed. 2 

Apart from the benches of lockstitch 3 machines, the machinery 
and equipment is generally of post-war type and finishing is highly 
mechanized. Pressing equipment includes electric steam irons with 
portable boilers and some domestic type, steam electric irons. 

Other equipment in the factory indicates an application of produc- 
tion engineering methods ; all machinists are equipped with bobbin 
trays, the hand finishers sit at a bench equipped with a row of spikes 
along the back, to hold the reels of cotton, and with trays inlet in the 
bench, for hooks and eyes and other accessories ; there are specially 
made wooden boxes for storing buttons, etc., in numbers of separate 
compartments. 

The production methods are interesting as an example of the use of 
production engineering to secure mass production under relatively 
unfavourable conditions. The rate of production in this factory 
compares favourably with the output of similar quality dresses in 
Development Area factories with highly sectional machining 
systems. 4 

Another feature of production at this factory, typical of many small 
and medium-sized factories in the older clothing districts, is that 
there are no carpenters, handymen or mechanics on the staff. The 

1 This method of planning production is only possible when a large part of the 
seasonal orders have been placed at the beginning of the production season or when 
garments can be made for stock in advance of orders. 

2 Machining efficiency is also increased by the special arrangement of the cut 
parts within the (6 garment) bundles. For example, parts, such as collars and 
sleeves, which are machined before the main assembly of the garment, are placed at 
the top of the bundle. 

8 New types of feeds have been fitted to some lockstitch machines in order to 
telescope together some stitching operations. 

4 The normal weekly output of this factory, about 2,000 dresses, with 100 
operatives, can be compared with an output of 5,000 dresses, with about 300 
operatives, in a Group A factory and with an output of 2,000 dresses, with 95 
operatives, at the Group B factory making dresses of a similar quality by sectional 
methods described above, on pp. 199-201. The general level of machinists* wages 
is lower in the two latter factories ; but this may be offset by higher overheads. 
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factory's central position enables the firm to use the services of out- 
side specialists 1 and so to secure external economies from its location. 

The fourth factory in this quality group forms part of a large group, 
owned by a long-established clothing firm, at which a wide range of 
men's, women's, girls' and boys' outerwear is made. Marketing is 
direct to department stores and independent shops through a network 
of local showrooms and travellers and there is little advertising. The 
dress production forms part of a light clothing factory situated on one 
floor in the main factory block. Blouses and children's clothing are 
made, as well as dresses. This has the advantage of providing the 
sales department and travellers with a large number of different 
1 lines' to show to distributors; and it also helps to provide regular 
employment because production can be 'switched' from seasonal 
lines, such as women's dresses, to products such as children's clothes, 
which can be made for stock in slack production periods with less risk 
of loss. The main disadvantage is that lack of specialization tends to 
reduce production efficiency, because operatives who are accustomed 
to machine women's dresses will not be able to machine children's 
clothes with equal dexterity. 

This is a very well-equipped factory. The cutting section is 
equipped with electric laying-up machines and paper lays are used. 
The machining section has been equipped, since the war, with the 
best type of high-speed lockstitch machines, all fitted on individual 
machine stands. Finishing and pressing machinery and equipment 
are also modern. Machining is based on conveyor belts. This 
method of production appears to be general in this firm's factories 
and it seems to have been applied to dress production as part of the 
firm's general production planning and not because the marketing 
arrangements provide the bulk orders on which highly sectionalized 
dress production is generally based. One of the reasons for using 
conveyors is the difficulty of getting adequate local supplies of skilled 
machinists. But, when the factory was visited, some of the con- 
veyors had been stopped and were being used as central storage tables 
for cut and semi-finished work for the machinists, who were 'making 
through'. 2 

1 Many of the wooden fittings in the factory, including the cutting, ironing and 
finishers* tables and the accessory boxes have been made, to the firm's own speci- 
fication, by a firm of 'carpenter's to the trade'. Much of the other cutting-room 
equipment and the metal fittings in the factory, including the bobbin trays and the 
wheeled rails, have been supplied by two other specialist firms. The sewing- 
machines are serviced by engineers from the sewing-machine companies* depots. 

2 The manager, who has had London clothing experience, prefers the machinists 
to 'make through ' when they are sufficiently skilled. 
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(c) Cheap Quality Production 

The products of the three factories in this group have a good 
standard of finish but they are keenly costed and price rather than 
quality determines their method of production. All are centrally 
situated in pre-war clothing districts. The largest employs about 
100 operatives and can therefore be classed as 'medium-sized'. 
The other two are small; one employs about forty operatives and the 
other, an outdoor factory, seventeen operatives. 

The largest factory produced a miscellaneous assortment of 
women's and children's light clothing until 1950, when it was re- 
organised as a specialist dress factory. 

Sectional machining methods were introduced in part of the 
factory, in 1953, and, at the same time, changes were made in market- 
ing policy to provide longer production runs and to facilitate produc- 
tion planning. Cheap cotton dress production was restricted to 
twelve basic styles and seven cloth designs and all orders were taken 
at the beginning of the production season. 

The factory is situated in a large building containing other factories 
owned by the same organization and shares workshop facilities with 
them. It is also part of a large group of women's outerwear factories, 
situated in a number of different districts, for which central produc- 
tion engineering services are available. It is particularly well 
equipped with the latest, post-war, machinery. 

The cutting-room has a cloth-examining machine and a manually 
operated laying-up machine. Cutting is by Eastman cutter, and 
darts, etc., are marked by an electric drill. All the lockstitch mach- 
ines are of the post-war, high-speed type and new pinking machines 
have been installed for neatening inside seams. For the finishing 
processes, there are post-war felling and buttonhole machines, a 
saddle stitch machine and two hem-levelling machines. 1 There is 
also a particularly large range of embroidery machines. For press- 
ing, there are steam electric irons with portable boilers and steam- 
heated irons, fed from a central boiler. 

In the machining section, one bench of operatives 'make through' 
lower medium quality garments ; but about four-fifths of the total 
output (by volume) is of cheaper cotton dresses which are made 
sectionally on a * synchro-flow/progressive bundle' 2 system by teams 

1 Cf. Chap. Til, pp. 78, 79 and 83, for a description of these machines. 

Some of the lockstitch machines have a pinking attachment that combines stitch- 
ing and neatening in a single operation. 

2 The bundles are of 20 to 25 garments. 
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of three operatives. The machinists sit at single stand, lockstitch 
machines, connected by passing chutes. Two teams sit side by side 
and share the use of three pinking machines which are arranged 
between the teams. Each team comprises one operative, with four 
to five years' experience, who undertakes the more difficult stitching 
processes, and two less skilled operatives. 1 

The second factory makes cotton skirts and dressing-gowns, on a 
long-term contract, for a multiple group. 2 This contract basis has 
solved the firm's marketing problem and left only the problem of 
producing at low cost. 

Production in the present premises, the second and third floors of a 
block of small factories and workrooms, was begun in 1940 and until 
1955 was based on * making through' machining. In this year, the 
factory was reorganized and re-equipped, with the help of the 
multiple group's consultancy service. 3 It is therefore an example of 
a small factory in which production methods have been modernized 
in accordance with production engineering principles. In the 
cutting-room, paper lays are used and cutting is by Eastman cutter. 
The machining-room is equipped with single stand, lockstitch and 
overlock machines. These are arranged in units of five lockstitch 
and one overlock machine, for * synchro-flow '/progressive bundle' 
production. The finishing machines a felling machine, a basting 
machine, a buttonholer and a button sew machine are grouped 
together in the centre of the production floor; while the pressing 
equipment two steam electric irons and three Hoffman presses 
are located along one side. The floor space in the factory is limited 
and, to reduce congestion between the different sections, a system of 
overhead, heavy duty, curtain rails has been installed which carries 
hanging garments to the pressing section, the special machining 
section and, finally, to the dispatch section. In this way, a smooth 
flow of work has been organized. A chute, which has been made by 
cutting a hole in the floor, connects the cutting-room with the 
machining-room. 

1 There is keen, local, competition for skilled machinists with other clothing 
factories, including rainwear factories, in this district, and so a need to make full use 
of both skilled and semi-skilled machinists. There is a training section where 
about 12 school leavers are trained each year. 

2 The firm was founded in 1930 and, before the war, produced mainly cheap coats 
for London department stores, although multiple contract work was begun in 1938. 
The owner prefers contract work because it eliminates losses in the inter-seasonal, 
slack production periods. 

3 The construction work required was undertaken by the firm of 'carpenters to 
the trade * referred to on p. 204, above. 
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The owner of the factory, who is also the manager, has, however, 
found it difficult to organize sectional machining because of a shortage 
of operatives. 1 There is no room for a training section and skilled 
machinists have to be recruited. Only one team was working on a 
sectional basis when the factory was visited ; in the other teams all the 
machinists were 'making through*. 

This factory is an example of a small, low-cost production unit. 
The premises are very small and overheads are relatively low. Only 
a few styles and types of garments are made; the designs are supplied 
by the multiple group and the owner does any other designing re- 
quired, in addition to his managerial activities. The finished gar- 
ments are collected daily by the multiple firm, so that a minimum of 
storage space is required. 

The third factory is a small London outdoor unit. 2 The owner 
began his career in the industry as a tailoring machinist and worked 
his way up to a managerial position. He began production at this 
factory in 1947 and made mainly coats, and suits until 1951 when 
a reduction in demand and the high wages that he had to pay his 
skilled male tailoring operatives (about 18 per week) caused him to 
change to dress production, based on less skilled, women operatives. 3 
His contracts for dresses are irregular and there are serious fluctu- 
ations in production, but he has established a good connection with 
a small mail-order house that specializes in maternity dresses and 
skirts. This he regards as his * bread and butter' line. One of his 
other customers places all contracts for dresses in the slack production 
periods, to secure the lowest making prices. 

The factory premises are the ground floor of a converted shop, 
with an upstairs cutting-room. The owner undertakes all the 
designing and cutting. The cloth is cut, with a long knife Eastman 
cutter, on a large dining-table. The nine lockstitch and two overlock 

1 The owner explained that a full team of workers in each 6 machine unit was 
necessary for sectional working. Because of his small labour force, the temporary 
absence of one worker would prevent a team from working; he had no reserve 
labour to fill temporary gaps. An additional reason for continuing to *make 
through ' is the dependence of the factory on skilled workers who can achieve high 
speed under this system, particularly when, as in this factory, they are paid on a 
piece-work basis and have long production runs on garments in a single style. 
Moreover, the owner of the factory and his supervisor have been long accustomed 
to organizing work on a 'make through' basis. 

2 That is, the proprietor, unlike the owner of the other small factory, described 
above, does not purchase any cloth, but only provides * cut, make and trim * services 
for other, * principal*, firms, who send him the necessary cloth for the garments 
that they order. 

3 Skilled machinists are recruited, when available, but any source of labour is 
used, including Cypriots and Jamaicans. School leavers are ' trained on the bench * 
when they can be recruited. 
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machines are all pre-war models and are attached to a bench. The 
machinists vary in skill and, to make the best use of the available 
labour, the machining process is divided into about three operations 
for dresses; skirts are 'made through'. For finishing there is only 
one, part-time, hand-sewer, and the factory is equipped with a feller 
and buttonhole and button sew machines. Two post-war steam 
electric irons, with portable boilers, are used for pressing. 

This factory can be regarded as typical of much outdoor dress- 
making in London, although it is probably rather better equipped 
than many. Overheads are low. The premises are small and the 
general standard of accommodation is poor. The owner undertakes 
all the cutting and designing in addition to the office work and other 
managerial duties. His sister is in general charge of the factory and 
his son-in-law, who is a television engineer, services his machinery 
on a part-time basis. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This concludes the account of production methods in the dress- 
making factories included in the research. It is hoped that it has 
provided some indication of the variety of firms in the industry, and of 
the differences in size and production methods between production 
units. Most of the new, post-war factories in the Development 
Areas have been included and a fair sample of the larger factories in 
the pre-war clothing centres. But the many small factories that 
comprise a large part of the London dressmaking industry (many of 
which are outdoor factories) are inadequately represented. The 
factories visited have included the more progressive production units, 
and the data therefore indicate the kind of production innovation to be 
found there. But it cannot be assumed that the innovations de- 
scribed are a general feature of production methods in all the factories 
in the older clothing districts. 

The application of production engineering to women's dress 
production is found in its most extreme form in the new, post-war, 
factories established in the Development Areas and in other districts 
away from the main pre-war clothing centres. Large-scale produc- 
tion in these factories has led to the development of marketing 
facilities that enable the firms to plan production on lines that make 
the most efficient use of their machinery and equipment. Some 
firms already had the necessary marketing facilities when they 
opened their new factories in the form of wholesale selling depart- 
ments or consumer advertising campaigns. For others, production 
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in Group A factories has led to a re-orientation of sales away from the 
department stores and 'madam* shops and towards the larger 
multiple and mail-order groups. Several have developed dual 
marketing facilities; part of their output is sold to large multiple 
groups and part to smaller distributors, through their wholesale 
departments. Other firms market part of their output through 
multiples and part through retail outlets developed by advertising. 

In Group B factories, established marketing arrangements have 
tended to determine production methods; the tendency, noted in 
earlier chapters, for orders from many distributors to become smaller 
after 1950, has discouraged the adoption of sectionalized machining 
systems for which long production runs are required. The avail- 
ability of skilled labour and the generally conservative attitude of the 
older type of supervisor towards any drastic reorganization of 
production methods has had a similar discouraging effect. But even 
with these reservations, it can be said that there have been a con- 
siderable number of production innovations, particularly the in- 
creased use of machinery for finishing operations, the replacement of 
pre-war, bench-type, lockstitch machines by high-speed, single 
stand, post-war models, the use of improved cutting methods and 
new types of pressing equipment, the adoption of incentive wage 
systems and some improvements in general factory equipment. 
Moreover, in some factories, the difficulty of replacing skilled 
machinists when the older operatives leave has encouraged attempts 
to sectionalize machining. 

In both groups of factories the application of production engineer- 
ing is uneven. Even in Group A there appears to be no standard 
production pattern for similar types of garments. Some factories 
use laying-up machines, others do not. In many production units, 
with highly organized, flow production methods in the machining 
section, there appears to have been little application of work study to 
hand finishing. Bulk cutting, using paper lays and band knives, is 
fairly general, but, in at least two large factories, machinery has not 
replaced the slower hand process in the marking of darts, pockets, 
etc., on the garment parts. There is no standard practice for sec- 
tionalizing the machining process. Some production managers sub- 
divide the lockstitch machining into a large number of very short 
operations, others divide it into a smaller number of longer 
operations; some use sub-assemblies, others do not. This lack of 
standardization can be largely attributed to the recent introduction 
of production engineering into the industry; production managers, 
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in many cases, are still experimenting to see which methods are 
best adapted to meet the particular production needs of their 
factories. 

It is difficult to make any generalizations about the relative 
efficiency of the different factories visited, on the basis either of 
factory size or of the production methods used. All the firms that 
provided facilities for visiting their factories, can reasonably be 
regarded as 'efficient' producers, in that they produce a garment 
that, for its price and quality range, is well made. Any cost com- 
parisons are made difficult by variations in product, even within 
a single quality range, such as the lower medium quality grade. 1 In 
factories making comparable types of garments, output per operative 
may give a rough indication of relative efficiency. On this basis, in 
two factories employing about 100 operatives, eight garments per 
operative, per week, are produced in the factory using * making 
through' methods of machining and about twenty-one in the factory 
with * synchro flow/progressive bundle* methods. But the com- 
parison is misleading because the typical products are dissimilar. 
The first factory makes a wide range of styles and sizes and uses a 
variety of cotton, wool and rayon fabrics, while the second factory- 
makes cotton dresses in a limited range of styles and sizes. Another 
factory, with a similar number of operatives, in which 'making 
through' machining methods are used, has an output per operative, 
per week, of about twenty garments. But, in this factory, cotton 
dresses can be made in a limited number of sizes, through the use of 
consumer advertising, and there has been a considerable general 
application of production engineering methods in other sections of the 
production unit. Moreover, in some factories, part of the labour 
force is engaged on operations, such as button-making, belt-making, 
embroidery and pleating that in others are given out, on a contract 
basis, to other specialist firms. Even if the comparison is restricted 
to machinists engaged on the main production processes, differences 
in the composition of the labour force between factories, such as the 
greater use of part-timers 2 in factories in the older clothing districts 
and of trainees in many of the factories in the new clothing districts, 

1 It is, moreover, very difficult to collect satisfactory cost data. Many firms can 
provide information about direct production costs, but it is more difficult to secure 
a comparable allocation of overheads, particularly when the proprietor contributes 
managerial or even labour services, and practically impossible to obtain detailed 
information about advertising costs per garment. The position is further com- 
plicated by the use of outdoor factories, to supplement their own production, by 
many manufacturers. 

2 These are generally married women, who worked full-time before marriage. 
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makes it impossible to draw any valid conclusions about relative 
efficiency in terms of output per operative. 

Factory size is not necessarily correlated to efficiency in produc- 
tion. The use of special machines imposes a minimum size limit if 
they are to be fully employed. Moreover, as this survey of actual 
production condition has indicated, sectional machining methods are 
seldom found except in medium or large-sized factories. But some 
of the services that are provided by the employees of large factories, 
particularly by carpenters and machine mechanics, can be secured by 
smaller factories, in the older clothing districts, from specialist 
outside firms. Their use permits economies in factory space (this is 
an important consideration in London) and enables producers 
to benefit from the specialized knowledge and experience gained by 
these firms through their contacts with a large number of clothing 
factories. The use of other specialist firms for belt-making, pleat- 
ing, embroidery, etc., brings similar advantages. These external 
economies, to some extent, compensate the firms with smaller 
factories for the lack of the internal economies of scale enjoyed by the 
larger factories. 

There are some independent indications that the factories with 
highly organized sectional machining systems and bulk-cutting 
facilities are, in general, the lower cost production units. The 
multiples tend to prefer to place their contracts with these factories, 
and, where contracts for similar garments are placed with factories in 
the older clothing centres, particularly London, higher prices are 
often paid. But it must be remembered that the multiples cater, to a 
considerable extent, for 'stock size* women. The needs of other, 
more awkwardly or amply shaped, women are met by other pro- 
ducers. These other firms, moreover, meet a demand for more 
varied styles and for garments in better fabrics and with a high fashion 
appeal. The actual standard of finish appeared to be very even over 
most of the factories visited, in spite of a considerable variation in 
selling prices. The garments made under mass-production con- 
ditions were, in general, neatly machined, carefully finished and 
very well pressed. 1 The main difference between dresses of this 
type, at the lower end of the lower medium price range, and other, 
higher priced garments, appears to be in fabric type and design, in 

1 The high quality standards can be attributed in part to the connection with the 
London fashion trade of many of the firms operating these factories and in part to 
the demand from the multiples, particularly from Marks & Spencer Ltd., for these 
high standards. 
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the range of styles and sizes made by individual firms 1 and in the 
amount of additional decorative and fashion details included in the 
more expensive dresses. The advertising manufacturers tend to 
restrict the range of styles and sizes made in a single production 
season, but they often use particularly good quality and attractively 
designed fabrics, and this, combined with the use of the services of 
expert design staffs for styling the garments, results in the production 
of garments with a special quality appeal, that can be sold at prices in 
the upper levels of the lower medium quality range (or slightly above 
those levels, for a minor part of their output). Other manufacturers, 
who do not advertise or sell to the multiples, often make dresses in a 
much wider variety of fabrics, styles and sizes 2 and this greater 
ability to meet special market requirements may be reflected in rather 
higher costs and selling prices. 

To sum up, it can be said that some production innovations are 
fairly widespread in the industry; cutting and finishing, in particular, 
are generally more highly mechanized than before the war. But the 
full application of production engineering methods, including 
sectional flow production in the machining section, is most com- 
monly found in factories producing mainly goods for a small group 
of multiples and mail-order houses. Manufacturers and distri- 
butors then both secure advantages; the former enjoy the long 
production .runs and more even distribution of orders over the whole 
year they need in order to get full benefit from the new production 
methods; the latter secure the bulk supplies of low-cost, well-made 
garments, with an even standard of quality, on which their selling 
plans are based. 



1 Individual firms making for the larger multiples often make garments in a 
limited range of fabrics, styles and sizes ; but the multiple groups, by drawing on 
the output of a number of factories, can offer a wide choice to their customers in 
their branch shops. 

2 In the department store factories and some of the other factories in the older 
clothing centres, many of the products are of the pre-war, 'afternoon dress* type; 
that is, they are made from silk or good quality soft rayon materials and are more 
suitable, in fabric and styling, for the older woman than the cotton or jersey dress 
type of product made for the multiples. 



CHAPTER XII 
BLOUSE PRODUCTION 

TEN factories have been visited in this branch of the industry and 
some information about production and marketing has been secured 
for eleven others, which are all owned by firms operating factories 
to which visits were made. The data are representative of pro- 
duction and marketing conditions in medium-size factories and a 
few small factories are also included in the sample. But the main 
sources 1 of blouse supplies at the present time are a large number 
of small factories, many of which are outdoor factories, situated in 
the Greater London district, and homeworkers, who now form a 
large, but uncounted, part of the total number of blouse machinists. 
The sample therefore provides a rather inadequate picture of current 
production methods and it is supplemented in the last section of 
this chapter by an account 2 of homework in the industry. 

As in the previous chapter, the case study data are grouped geo- 
graphically. Three factories in the new provincial clothing dis- 
tricts, Group A, are included, of which two have been visited. In 
the pre-war provincial centres, Group B, where blouse production 
is relatively small, three factories have been visited. Blouse pro- 
duction is mainly localized in the London area, Group C, and it is 
here that the sample is least adequate; five factories have been 
visited and some information secured about production in a further 
ten factories. In all the factories visited, most of the production 
is of lower medium grade quality, although the products range from 
the upper level of the cheap price ranges to the lower levels of the 
upper medium price ranges. This uniformity of quality grade can 
be attributed to the over-weighting of the sample with medium- 
sized factories, in which the advantages of bulk production are 

1 In the course of the research no specialist blouse factory that could be placed 
In the 'large* size group has been found. The largest factory visited employed 
about 125 workers. Even such 'medium' sized factories appear to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

2 This is by no means a complete account, but It is hoped that it will indicate 
that, in blouse production, homework forms an alternative low-cost method of 
production to large scale, sectional, mass production. 
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combined with a good, even standard of quality. For cheap blouses, 
where minor quality defects are less important, small factories and 
homeworkers form a satisfactory, and low cost, source of supplies. 
In the more expensive, upper medium quality grade, blouses are 
generally made in small factories or workrooms, or by skilled home- 
workers; this is because the diversity of their styling and the impor- 
tance of hand work in their production, combined with the small 
orders placed by distributors for garments in these price ranges, 
make them unsuitable for bulk production. 

GROUP A FACTORIES 

The first factory in this group employs about 125 operatives and 
makes mostly blouses of lower medium quality. Production started 
in 1945, in a pilot factory where 'green' labour was trained while 
the main factory premises were being built; full production began 
in 1947. Before the war, the firm had a factory in a northern pro- 
vincial district and made a variety of light clothing, including 
pyjamas and underwear, of cheap quality, for sale to wholesalers. 
Their factory premises were then a number of converted houses, 
where production was on a 'making through' basis. Post-war 
labour difficulties in this district encouraged them to move to a 
Development Area. At first they tried to continue to make products 
of a similar type and to supply the wholesale trade, in their new 
factory. This proved unsatisfactory, because wholesalers' orders 
were not sufficiently large to enable them to organize production 
on sectional, mass-production lines, and they secured contract work 
from a large multiple group. At the same time, they raised the 
quality and reduced the range of their products ; they now specialize 
mainly in blouse production of a lower medium quality. Long- 
term contracts ensure regular employment of their productive re- 
sources; when the demand for blouses is relatively slack, they make 
children's dresses for the multiple group. Their style range is 
restricted to about forty a year and their size range to about four 
stock sizes, apart from some outsize production. In fabrics, also, 
the range of colours 1 and designs is limited, to permit long produc- 
tion runs. This degree of specialization enables them to use the 
latest mass-production methods and equipment. 

In the cutting section, paper lays are used and multiple lays for 

1 When the factory was visited some short production runs of crpe rayon blouses, 
in about ten colours, were being made for the multiple group, for consumer 
sampling purposes, but the manager said that, when the main orders were placed, 
they would be for only two or three colours, and orders for other colours would be 
placed with other producers. 
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eight garment sizes are laid up by an electric laying-up machine. 
The lays are dissected by Eastman cutters and then cut by a band 
knife; the position of darts, pockets, etc. is marked by a drill. 
Machining is organized on a 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle 1 
basis, using teams of 5 to 9 operatives who sit at single stand machines 
arranged on each side of a long, central passing table. Eight garment 
bundles are passed down the line in partitioned metal trays. Finish- 
ing is largely mechanized, by the use of felling machines, button- 
hole machines, and button and press stud attaching machines. 
Pressing is by hand electric irons. The factory premises are large, 
modern and single storey, and there is a smooth forward flow of 
work from the cloth store at one end of the factory to the dispatch 
department at the other. 

The production manager, the brother of the owner of the firm, 
is not a production engineering specialist, but he has had consider- 
able experience of making-up methods and, in organizing production, 
the firm have had access to the industrial consultancy services of a 
large multiple group. 

A staff of two machine mechanics, a carpenter and an electrician, 
do the repair and maintenance work. There is a separate training 
section, where each year about 50 school leavers, in batches of 5, 
are given an intensive 5- week course in machining. 

The second factory visited was opened, in 1950, to replace a factory 
in London that was destroyed by bombing during the war. The 
firm's main products were then fashion blouses, for sale to department 
stores and * madam' shops. Like the first factory, this production 
unit is in a spacious, modern, single-storey building that provides 
ample scope for a well-planned layout and smooth production flow. 
About 60 operatives are employed. 

Since the re-emergence of a buyers' market in the early 1950*8, 
this firm have found it increasingly difficult to supply department 
stores and 'madam' shops, as their orders are too small and are 
placed at too short notice 1 to permit the production planning and 
continuity of employment over the year which are essential for this 
factory. 2 Their main market is now a number of specialist fashion 

1 The only way of basing production planning on department store and 'madam* 
shop orders would be to make for stock, but this is made difficult by the large range 
of styles made, about 150 to 200 a year, which would make the holding of an 
adequate stock both expensive and a considerable risk. 

2 Continuity of employment is necessary because of the difficulty of recruiting 
even * green ' labour locally and the danger of losing operatives to other factories 
(not only other clothing factories but factories in other industries on a local trading 
estate). An additional forty operatives would be employed if they could be 
recruited. 
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multiple groups, whose orders are usually seasonal and for about 
100 to 200 garments per style, in a range of stock sizes. 

This is a well-equipped factory that has been planned for a smooth 
forward flow of production, with the help of the advisory services of a 
sewing-machine firm. The garments made are of a good lower 
medium quality and, in their styling, include many fashion details. 
The factory can be regarded as an attempt to apply mass-production 
methods to fashion garments. The production system is therefore a 
compromise between economical production methods and flexibility 
to market requirements. 

In the cutting section, round knife Eastman cutters are used for 
cutting, and about 100 blouses are cut in one lay, and most of the 
lockstitch machines are of the pre-war type and are attached to long 
benches; about twelve are post-war, single stand, high-speed 
machines, but they are placed together to form a similar bench 
arrangement. The machining of a garment is divided between 
about eight operatives and the production system can perhaps best be 
described as a variety of the 'central issue and return* system. The 
manageress and her assistant keep the machinists supplied with 
bundles of 12 to 20 garments. As each member of the team com- 
pletes her stitching operation, the manageress collects the bundle, 
passes the machining and reissues the work to the next member of the 
team. There appears to be no time study 1 and the smooth flow of 
work largely depends on the manageress. 2 Finishing is generally 
mechanized by the use of buttonhole and button and press stud 
attaching machines, but there is some hand-finishing, which is given 
out to about six homeworkers. Pressing is by post-war type, steam 
electric irons. 

There is a separate training bench where school leavers practise 
machining the easier garment parts. 

A third factory in this group has not been visited, but some 
information about marketing and production methods was obtained 
from its manager on a visit to the firm's dress factory. About 120 
operatives are employed and it was opened in 1946 by a firm that, 
before the war, made a variety of light clothing of cheap quality in a 
provincial clothing district. This firm have a separate wholesale 
department to which some of the factory's products are supplied. 

1 Labour supjply difficulties, which necessitate the employment of a number of 
married * part-timers * make it difficult to organize the production flow on any time 
study basis. 

2 The manageress, although in effective charge of the factory, is, in effect, mainly 
a rather overworked supervisor or forewoman. 
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The factory also makes for a large multiple group, on a long-term 
contract basis, and, on a seasonal order basis, for other multiples and a 
mail-order house* As in the first factory, therefore, marketing ar- 
rangements permit a considerable use of mass-production methods 
and machining is organized on a * synchro-flow/progressive bundle' 
basis. 

GROUP B FACTORIES 

The three factories in this group are all provincial dress factories in 
which blouses are only a subsidiary part of the total output. Two 
are pre-war factories owned by firms making a variety of clothing 
products that are marketed to department stores and ' madam' shops 
through a national network of travellers and local showrooms. 
Blouses are made by these firms to extend the range of samples car- 
ried by their travellers and showrooms (in other words, to secure some 
economies of scale in distribution costs) and to provide alternative 
work in periods of slack demand for dresses. For one of them, 
blouse-making is a recent innovation and their blouse production 
is on a scale equivalent to that of a medium-sized factory. They 
make lower to upper medium quality blouses in better quality 
materials than the Group A factories and with rather more decora- 
tion, 1 so that their products are of the more 'dressy' type suitable for 
the older woman. Production has been based on conveyor belts until 
recently, but the conveyors have now been stopped and form central 
passing tables. As the operatives secure the necessary skill they are 
encouraged to 'make through'. The factory generally has a high 
standard of machinery and equipment and has been completely re- 
equipped since the war. 

The second factory makes blouses of a similar type and has a range 
of twin-needle, embroidery and other machines for their production. 
The other machining is undertaken by skilled operatives who 'make 
through' at benches of machines. 

In the third factory, owned by a new post-war dress firm, blouses 
of an upper medium quality are made in a variety of good quality 
cotton fabrics. Machining is on a * making through ' basis and blouse 
production is only a very small part of total output. 

GROUP C FACTORIES 
The factories visited in this group, include two owned by 

1 Much of this work is contracted out to local specialist firms who have the 
necessary machines for pin-tucking, embroidery, etc. 
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department stores, one from a large group owned by a leading blouse 
manufacturer and two outdoor factories. 

The two department store factories are both small; in the first, 
eight workers are employed and, in the second, twenty-five. The 
first factory produces upper medium quality blouses in a very wide 
variety of styles and in expensive fabrics. It is, in effect, a wholesale 
workroom making a range of blouses for the fashion department of the 
retail store. Cutting is by shears, as only one or two blouses, in a 
single size and in the same style, are cut together. The machinists 
are skilled dressmakers who make the blouses completely, except for 
hand-finishing, and who fit the blouses on stands to check their size. 
Pressing is by hand electric iron. The workroom is under the super- 
vision of a designer who also makes patterns for the garments and cuts 
them. This factory has been opened only very recently, but produc- 
tion is organized on pre-war lines. 

The second department store factory was opened, in 1951, to 
replace a war-time factory in the Home Counties. It supplies a 
group of department stores and produces blouses that are mainly of 
good, lower medium quality, as well as a few of upper medium 
quality. Marketing conditions therefore permit longer production 
runs 1 than in the previous factory. Cutting is by a round knife 
Eastman cutter and about thirty blouses, in 'single' (one size) lays, 
are cut at one time. Machining is on a 'making through* basis, by 
skilled operatives using post-war, high-speed, single stand machines 
that, because of space limitations, are grouped together in rows. The 
special machines are a buttonholer and an overlock machine and 
pressing is by post-war, steam electric irons. There is no training 
section, as labour turnover is very low. There is no time study and 
the factory is under the general control of a forewoman of the pre- 
war type, who organizes production, progresses the work, and passes 
it for quality. The factory premises, although small, are very light 
and airy, 2 

The third factory is one of a group of production units all organized 
on a similar basis, with about sixty operatives, supervised by a fore- 

1 The length of production runs in women's clothing factories tend to be in 
inverse ratio to the price and quality grade of the garments. 

2 This seemed to be a particularly pleasant factory and a number of operatives 
travel from the home counties' town where the war-time factory was situated to 
work there. For women workers, particularly, a small production unit, with a 
capable and friendly forewoman or manageress, seems to provide certain production 
advantages, in the form of a stable, skilled and co-operative labour force, that are 
difficult to secure in a large factory and that, to some extent, offset the production 
engineering advantages of the larger units. 
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woman or manageress and situated in different districts in Greater 
London. 1 Production was started, in 1940, by three German 
refugees, of whom one had had extensive experience, on the Conti- 
nent, of blouse production on a homeworker basis. At first, it was 
planned to make cheap blouses, in tailored styles, and to sell through 
wholesalers. But it was found that wholesalers merely bought a 
range of samples and relied on the manufacturer to hold stocks to 
meet retailers' orders. Soon, direct selling contacts were made with 
retailers. All types of retailers are now supplied, including depart- 
ment stores, * madam' shops and multiples. Part of the output is 
made on a long-term contract basis for a multiple group. For sales 
to other retailers, a network of travellers cover the country. The 
problem of meeting small orders at short notice is met by holding 
extensive stocks. 2 Quality has been gradually up-graded to meet the 
altered pattern of consumer demand. The general concentration of 
productive capacity on lower medium quality blouses, the nature of 
the product, a simply styled tailored blouse, and the general marketing 
policy of supplying a large multiple group and of selling to smaller 
retailers from stock, permit a considerable application of mass- 
production methods in the factories and enable an even level of out- 
put to be secured over the whole year. 

When the firm began production in 1940, the war-time labour 
shortage necessitated the widespread use of homeworkers. These 
were women with home dressmaking experience, who were given a 
short training course at a small central factory, which was also used as 
a cutting-room and a finishing department for home work. The 
central premises are now a pilot factory and a general design and 
production planning headquarters for a group of factories and a large 
number of homeworkers. At the pilot factory, trial runs of new 
styles are made before they are put into general production. There 
is little use of detailed time study techniques, but the practical 
experience of the production manager for the group forms an effective 
substitute and, on the basis of the trial run, a detailed standard costing 
is established for each style. Weekly meetings to plan production 
are held at the headquarters to co-ordinate the activities of the group 
and to correlate production and marketing. As far as possible, in 
planning the group's activities, each factory is given a limited range 
of styles on which it specializes. 

1 According to a director of the firm, this is the maximum size for efficient 
supervision by a manageress. 

2 They are, in effect, 'manufacturing wholesalers ', to quote one of their directors. 
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A visit has been made to one of the subsidiary factories, at which 
garments are made for a large multiple group. Production is based 
on long runs of a small range of styles, in a few standard sizes, and so, 
in spite of rather cramped accommodation, 1 there is a considerable 
application of bulk production methods and a high rate of output. 
Paper lays are used in the cutting section and long lays are cut by 
Eastman cutters. Machining is organized on a 'central issue and 
return', sectional basis, with the operatives sitting at long benches of 
machines of pre-war type. A staff of passers check the machining 
between operations and generally progress the garments through the 
machining, finishing and pressing operations. Each machinist 
works as an independent unit; that is, she is not dependent on other 
machinists for the supply of work. Special machinists make button- 
holes and attach buttons. Pressing is by post-war, thermostatically 
controlled, electric irons. 

There is no special training scheme at the factory; anyone who can 
operate a power-driven machine is given a trial when new workers are 
required. 2 

For the group of factories as a whole, there are mechanics to 
service machinery and a small carpentry and handymen team who 
undertake constructional and repair work. 3 

This firm is an example^of a large organization (it is probably the 
largest in the blouse industry) that specializes in blouse production, 
using central designing and production planning and a large number 
of relatively small factories that are centrally serviced. 

The remaining firms in this group are both outdoor factories that 
are managed by their owners. The first employs twenty-three 
operatives at the factory and about six home workers as machinists. 
The owner has had extensive experience of U.S. production methods, 
as he worked as a trade union organizer there for a number of years 
before the war. This factory was opened in 1945, and is situated on 

1 This is a general feature of London factories. Most of the women's outerwear 
factories visited in London were extremely crowded and the maximum use was 
made of every square foot of floor space. At this factory, the manageress estimated 
that 600 more blouses a week could be made, without an increase in the labour 
force, if the premises were larger. 

2 Labour turnover is very small. This may be due to the high piece-rates earned 
by many operatives, which ranged from 5 to 12 per week, and also to the per- 
sonality of the manageress. Wastage through marriage is reduced by a system of 
part-time (9 a.m.-4 p.m.) working for married operatives. 

3 One example of their work, at this factory, were small and narrow wooden 
trolleys, with high sides, which had been specially constructed for storing machined 
garments and for transporting them without crushing, through the narrow factory 
aisles, to the finishing and pressing sections. Their use reduces the work of the 
pressers. 
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the top floor of a modern building. 1 The quality of the production is 
generally in the lower medium grade, with some upper medium 
quality output. The typical product is a fashion blouse and so a 
wide range of styles are made. The proprietor estimated that about 
200 different styles are made over the year, of which fifty are his own 
designs and 150 are supplied by his principal firms. 

Outdoor contracts for fashion blouses appear to follow the pattern 
of the retail selling, rather than the wholesale production, season. 
The main retail season is in the spring and summer, extending until 
the end of August and sometimes into September. The principal 
firms take their first seasonal orders from the department stores and 
multiples in October, when they show their sample ranges, for 
delivery in February or March. But they are often unwilling to tie- 
up their capital in stock in the intervening months and so they tend 
to place their outdoor contracts from about the beginning of January. 2 
Most of this contractor's orders are for delivery within a week and he 
faces a slack production period extending from September until the 
middle of January. In slack production periods he has to continue 
to pay his operatives, in order to retain his labour force. 3 Until 1955 
he worked for only one firm, but he has now secured three additional 
employers and is stipulating that they provide a minimum of work in 
the inter-seasonal slack periods. 

Production under these conditions necessitates both a considerable 
degree of flexibility to produce the wide range of styles required, and 
also a low level of overhead costs to minimize their burden in the 
inter-seasonal slack periods. The need for keeping overhead costs 
low tends to discourage any re-equipment with new machinery, and 
the factory is, in fact, equipped with pre-war machines* Probably 
the most important contribution is made by the factory proprietor 
himself. He not only acts as his own production and personnel 
manager, but also designs, makes patterns and master lays and passes 
some of the finished garments. 

The main evidence of his U.S. experience can be seen in the cutting 
section of the factory and in the general layout, which secures a 

1 Working conditions at this factory compare most favourably with those at the 
other outdoor factories visited during the research and are better than at many in- 
door factories in the London area. 

2 Principal firms who can organize production at this short notice can frequently 
secure delivery of the necessary cloth, have it made into garments, sell the garments 
to the retailer for cash and pay for their cloth within the normal period allowed by 
cloth suppliers for settling accounts. 

3 He estimated that it cost him 800, in wages, to keep his labour force together in 
the 1954 slack production period. 
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smooth, forward flow of work from the cloth store, through the 
cutting, machining, finishing and pressing sections, to the dispatch 
table. Most of the products are sold by his principal firms to the 
fashion multiples; and, to make it possible to cut in bulk, the pro- 
prietor tries to secure contracts for a minimum of 300 garments in 
one style. He uses paper lays and an Eastman cutter, in the cutting 
section. The lockstitch machinists 'make through* at machine 
benches. Finishing is largely mechanized, as there is an overlock 
machine, for neatening inside seams, and a buttonhole machine. 
The buttons, however, are attached by hand. Pressing is by hand 
electric irons. The cutting, finishing and pressing sections also 
supply cut work for the homeworkers and finish their blouses ; this 
enables fuller use to be made of the machines and equipment. 

The labour used in this factory can be generally described as 
e skilled ' and there is no special training section. Occasionally school 
leavers are recruited and are trained 'on the job '. But labour turn- 
over is very low 1 and so there is little need for special training 
facilities. There are no mechanics or carpenters on the staff and the 
machines are serviced weekly by a mechanic from a sewing-machine 
firm. 

The second outdoor factory is a much smaller production unit. 
Seven operatives are employed, helped by the proprietor and his wife. 
The typical product is a fashion blouse, of lower medium quality 
grade, made on a ' cut, make and trim ' basis for principal firms. The 
factory premises are a converted shop. The proprietor's wife 
designs and cuts the garments, on a part-time basis. There is a very 
small cutting table and shears are used for cutting. The lockstitch 
machines are attached to a small bench and are of a good, pre-war 
type. Machining is on a 'making through' basis. Hand electric 
irons are used for pressing. The only recent innovation is a button- 
hole machine. This is a recent, second-hand, purchase; previously 
garments were sent to a contractor for buttonholing. 

The work of the factory machinists is supplemented by home- 
workers and half the total output of the factory is represented by 
garments machined by homeworkers and cut and finished at the 
factory. 

1 The factory proprietor said that 'once the girls settle down, they stay for years '. 
The stability of the labour force is an impoitant source of production economies as it 
reduces training costs and also supervisory costs, as experienced workers need the 
minimum of supervision. In this factory, the proprietor, his son (who also acted as 
a cutter and passer) and a woman cutter provided the supervisory services, in 
addition to their other work. 
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This factory can be regarded as generally typical, in its equipment, 
of production in the smaller kind of outdoor factory. 

This concludes the description of the sample of blouse factories. 
It can be seen that there is a wide variety in the size of firm, in the size 
of production unit and in the methods of production. It is difficult 
to generalize about the relative production efficiency of the different 
factories, because of differences in the skill of the operatives, in wage 
levels, and in overhead costs ; factories in Group A tend to use less 
skilled operatives, to pay lower wages and to have rather higher over- 
heads than the factories in Group C. But, if the rough measure of 
weekly output per operative is used to measure production efficiency, 
it appears to be highest in London (Group C) factories, with the 
exception of the first and last factories in this group, where output per 
operative is particularly low. In the remaining three, Group C 
factories, the weekly output per operative is about 50 blouses in two 
factories and 40 in the third. In the three factories in Group A, 
the weekly output per operative is about 30 blouses in two factories 
and 37 in the third. Two Group A factories and one Group C 
factory make similar blouses for the same large multiple group ; the 
two Group A factories have weekly outputs per operative of 30 and 
37 blouses respectively, and the Group C factory has an output of 
50 per operative. A similar comparison can be made between the 
Group A and the Group C factory that both make blouses for the 
smaller, fashion multiples. The Group A factory has a weekly 
output of 30 blouses per operative and the Group C factory of 50 per 
operative (home workers and factory operatives together). This is a 
very small sample from which to draw any hard-and-fast conclusions ; 
but, for the three London (Group C) factories, two of which employ 
making through* and the third, sectional machining systems, the 
comparison appears to indicate that, with a skilled labour force, 
sectionalized machining does not secure a greatly increased volume 
of output. Moreover, output 1 per operative is considerably higher 
in the London factory using sectional methods than in the two 
provincial factories which do so. It seems fair to conclude therefore, 
that the relatively small, London, factory is a highly competitive unit 
in the blouse industry. 

1 The greater speed of the London operative for light clothing production has 
been mentioned by a number of production managers with experience of production, 
both in London and the new provincial clothing districts. It can probably be 
attributed both to the long establishment of the industry in London and to the 
generally quicker tempo of life there. One production engineer has estimated that, 
for dress production, the efficiency rating of the typical London operative is 75, of 
the typical operative in the North-East, 68, and of the typical operative in Wales, 60. 
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HOMEWORKERS 

It is probable that the majority of the blouses made in London are 
machined by homeworkers, although it is impossible to secure any 
statistics to support this generalization. Nor has it been possible, 
during the current research, to make any detailed survey of the use of 
homeworkers. But, with the co-operation of the borough's Public 
Health Department, some information has been secured about home- 
work in St. Pancras, 1 where there are a number of clothing firms who 
send out homework. About 725 homeworkers are registered in the 
borough, of which over half are employed on the production of 
women's and children's clothing (including underwear). This total 
can be compared with 200 in* 1945, 557 in *947 and 328 in 1949 
(when there was a temporary reduction in the use of homeworkers). 
A number of firms in the borough send out homework to workers 
residing in St. Pancras and in ninety other boroughs, including many 
towns and districts bordering on London and places as far afield as 
Scotland. 

In the two pre-war decades, as indicated in Chapter I, 2 there was a 
tendency for factory production to replace homework ; but during the 
last war, the general scarcity of labour and the bombing of many 
factory premises, particularly in London, led to a considerable use of 
homeworkers. 3 In the post-war period, labour conditions have 
become somewhat easier, but planning restrictions make it difficult to 
secure new factory premises and often to extend existing factories, in 
the London area. Many firms have continued to use homeworkers 
to supplement factory production and others base the whole of their 
production on homeworkers. Moreover, the use of homeworkers 
now brings more financial advantages than before the war, when the 

1 A special study of homework was made in this borough, in 1949, * n co-operation 
with a Seminar of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. The 
findings of this Seminar were, in general, favourable to homework as a means of 
providing employment for disabled workers, for elderly persons unable to stand 
the strain of travelling to work or of doing a full day's work in the factory, for 
people with special skills, such as hand embroidery, for mothers with one small 
child and for people who were tied to the home by the need to care for an invalid. 
Homeworkers generally regarded their work as part-time employment to supple- 
ment the family income. About one-third spent 2 to 4 hours a day on homework, 
another one-third spent 4 to 6 hours a day and, the remaining one-third, over 6 
hours. Weekly earnings varied from los. to over 3 per week and were often 
closely linked to the amount of rent paid weekly. Other financial reasons for home- 
work were the provision of other amenities for the family, such as holidays,, chil- 
dren's clothes and entertainments. 

2 Chapter i, pp. 20-22. 

3 Two of the firms whose factories have been described earlier in this chapter 
depended mainly on homework for their war-time production. 
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main savings were in factory overheads such as accommodation, heat, 
light and power. Homeworkers are regarded as self-insured persons 
for the purposes of the National Insurance Scheme and the saving in 
National Insurance contributions to employers by using them is now 
much higher than before the war. Since 1951, also, employers have 
been required, by Wages Council regulations, to make holiday pay- 
ments to their operatives, calculated on the basis of the employee's 
yearly earnings, for two weeks in the year. These regulations, which 
impose a particularly heavy burden on small outdoor factory pro- 
prietors who generally pay rather high, piece-rate wages, do not 
apply to homeworkers. 

On the supply side, other factors have encouraged homework. 
The development of new housing estates away from the main pre- 
war London clothing districts has made it impossible for many 
married women, who would normally have found employment in local 
clothing factories, to secure factory work near their homes. At the 
same time, their new housing facilities have brought increased ex- 
penses, in the form of higher rents and fares, which make it necessary 
for them to contribute towards the family income. 1 The war and 
post-war influx of refugees has further increased homework by 
foreigners who find it difficult to work in factories because of language 
difficulties or domestic ties. 

Both demand and supply considerations have thus tended to 
encourage the use of homeworkers, particularly in the London area, 
in the post-war period. Homework is found in all three sections of 
the women's outerwear industry, 2 but most commonly in dress and 
blouse production, especially blouses. The bulk of the garments 
produced in this way are probably in the cheap price and quality 
grades, although, for blouses particularly, homeworkers are also used 
for better quality grades. When homework is returned the garments 
have to be passed quickly by the person who receives the work for the 
firm, while the homeworker waits for her payment. Blouses can be 
passed more quickly and satisfactorily than dresses, and they can be 
more completely machined. 3 Homework therefore tends to be a 
better method of making blouses than dresses, particularly in the 

1 One employer mentioned wives In the impoverished middle classes, who think 
factory work is rather beneath them, as a source of homeworkers. 

2 Even in the women's tailoring industry, homeworkers are sometimes used to 
stitch sleeve seams for garments which are assembled in factories. The National 
Union of Tailors and Garment Workers have had complaints from their members 
about this practice. 

3 The overlooking of inside seams, in particular, can be much more easily and 
satisfactorily completed on a blouse than a dress after it has been stitched together. 
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grades, above the cheapest qualities. Blouses are, moreover, less 
bulky than dresses, in proportion to the amount of machining re- 
quired, and can, therefore, be more readily sent by post or carried by 
homeworkers. 

The lack of direct supervision of quality during the machining of 
the garment is one of the main disadvantages of homework, particu- 
larly for manufacturers making good quality garments. One firm 
that make an extensive use of homeworkers select their homeworkers 
very carefully and supply detailed instructions, covering all the 
machining operations, with each style of blouse that they send out. 
Moreover, homework also involves some additional expenses for the 
manufacturer. These include a special organization for issuing the 
cut garments, either to homeworkers calling at the factory or by post, 
detailed records of all work issued and a special staff of passers to 
check the work when it is returned. 

But, for the London-based manufacturer particularly, these disad- 
vantages and additional costs tend to be outweighed by the advantages 
of using homeworkers, when he is faced with difficulties in securing 
adequate factory accommodation and in recruiting operatives. 
Moreover, the supplementing of his factory labour force by home- 
workers gives added seasonal flexibility to his production and, in this 
way, helps him to meet the problem of highly seasonal orders from 
distributors or principal firms (in the case of outdoor factories). 
Some manufacturers find the use of homeworkers under their direct 
control is a more satisfactory method of supplementing their indoor 
production than the use of outdoor factories, particularly when they 
are able to use ex-factory operatives for this purpose. Other firms 
base all their production on homeworkers and so operate with the 
maximum flexibility in costs and the minimum of overheads. Such 
firms can be started on a very small capital. Cutting facilities can be 
secured by hiring the use of a factory cutting-room for one or two 
nights a week. 1 

CONCLUSIONS 

Post-war innovations appear to have made less impact on blouse 
production than on dressmaking or women's tailoring. Except 
where marketing conditions offer a particularly stable demand for a 
factory's products, 2 the use of highly organized sectional production 

1 This practice has led to complaints from neighbours, about overnight noise, in 
one London borough. 

2 This is secured by firms holding contracts from large multiple groups. 
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methods, even in medium-sized factories, does not seem to secure a 
sufficient reduction in production costs to compensate for the cost of 
introducing them and for the risk of incurring unduly heavy overhead 
costs in periods of slack production. There appear to be no large 
factories specializing in blouse production; most of the industry's 
output is produced in small production units or by homeworkers. 
Few blouse factories have been opened, since the war, in the Develop- 
ment Areas. For the most part, firms faced with post-war labour and 
accommodation problems in the London area have found alternative 
production facilities in the homework system or in the use of small 
outdoor factories 1 that, in some cases, have been opened in premises 
that are generally unsuitable for industrial production, such as con- 
verted shops or houses. Often these two methods of production are 
combined, at peak production periods, by the employment of home- 
workers by outdoor contractors. 



1 A fuller discussion of outdoor production is included in the next chapter 
(cf. pp. 263-275), in connection with the women's tailoring industry. 



CHAPTER XIII 
TAILORING 

THE case study data on tailoring factories are again grouped, accord- 
ing to their geographical location, in Development Areas and other 
new clothing districts (Group A), in pre-war, provincial clothing 
districts (Group B) and in the London area (Group C). There has 
been a rather smaller development of production in Group A 
factories than in dressmaking. This can be attributed to the more 
complicated nature of the making-up process for most types of tail- 
ored clothing, the greater use of skilled operatives, and the less 
standardized nature of the cloths used. Moreover, the growing 
demand for better quality, even in the cheaper grades, has made 
producers disinclined to introduce changes in production methods 
that might impair quality standards. All these factors have tended 
to discourage production in areas where only * green' labour is avail- 
able, as the sectionalization of production required to utilize * green* 
labour presents more technical problems in tailoring than in dress- 
making, and it is more difficult to train the operatives. They have 
similarly discouraged the introduction of new production techniques 
in the older clothing districts. But in these districts there has been a 
continuing shortage of skilled tailors and machinists, which has 
encouraged the use of a wide range of ingenious and highly efficient 
machines, 1 to economize in the services of skilled tailors, and the 
sectionalization of machining processes on a 'central issue and 
return' or ' progressive bundle' basis. Both these forms of section- 
alization can be introduced without the complete reorganization of 
production processes involved in conveyor-belt or 'synchro-flow* 
production. 

In spite of the technical difficulties involved, as the following 
account of Group A factories will indicate, a number of production 
units, with highly sectionalized production systems, have been 
successfully developed in new clothing districts. In the older 

1 These machines have been described in Chap. Ill, pp. 8184. 
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clothing districts, there tends to be a general difference in machining 
systems which is historical in origin. In many pre-war provincial 
factories, 'flat', or lockstitch, machining was generally on a 'make 
through' basis, with a single operative undertaking the assembling of 
a garment. In London, however, there was more sectionalization of 
the machining process between a team of machinists, of varying 
degrees of skill, working together at a bench of machines. The 
origins of this system can be traced to the small Jewish workshop 
which was the typical production unit in the early years of the in- 
dustry. 1 This difference between provincial and London production 
has been retained in many post-war factories and forms part of the 
general industrial background against which the production innova- 
tions are discussed. 

Production methods in the factories visited have been strongly 
influenced by their location. Quality also affects production tech- 
nique. As in dressmaking, the better quality garments are made 
in a wider range of styles and sizes and, generally, in styles with 
more fashion appeal than cheaper garments ; but in addition, there are 
considerable differences in their actual construction. There is 
generally a greater use of hand basting and of stitching and trimming 
by skilled tailors and more use of interlining (which also necessitates 
more hand basting and trimming) in the better quality grades. 
Hand, rather than Hoffman, pressing and a greater number of pres- 
sing processes during its construction similarly distinguish the higher 
quality garment. To a considerable extent, therefore, factories 
producing garments of different quality are non-comparable produc- 
tion units and, throughout this chapter, factories are grouped 
according to quality of product. Marketing also influences produc- 
tion methods, as in the case of dresses and blouses, and, in discussing 
the production systems of individual factories, some data on 
marketing are included. Where the information is available, the 
source of knowledge of production engineering techniques is also 
indicated. 

The factories visited include most of the Development Area 
factories and a large sample of the bigger provincial and London 
factories. The small London factories, which are mainly outdoor 
factories, are much less adequately represented. Outdoor produc- 
tion is discussed separately at the end of the chapter. The garments 
made in the factories are mainly women's coats, costumes and skirts. 
In three provincial factories, women's tailoring is only part of the 
1 Cf. Chap. I, p. 32. 
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total production; and at a number of others it is supplemented by 
some production of girls' coats and costumes. 

GROUP A FACTORIES 

This is a group of eight factories, of which seven have been visited, 
in which the complicated processes of tailoring production have been 
adapted to the capabilities of the local supplies of * green' labour. 
All these factories are 'large'; the two smallest employ 180 and 200 
operatives, respectively, and the largest, 900 operatives ; three employ 
450, 600 and 650 operatives each. The quality grade of products in 
five factories can generally be classed as * cheap', with prices border- 
ing on the lower limits of the lower medium quality grade. In the 
remaining three factories, the products are generally of good lower 
medium quality and, for at least part of their output, prices and 
qualities approach the lower limits of the upper medium quality 
grades. 

i. Cheap Quality Production 

The production technique and marketing methods of the five 
factories can be considered together. Three were fitted with 
conveyor belts when production was first started, but only one still 
operates on this basis. Of these three factories, two were opened in 
1938, when conveyor-belt production systems were the main alter- 
native (at least, in the provinces) to 'making through' machining 
systems. The firm owning one factory 1 are provincial clothing 
manufacturers, making a wide variety of men's, women's and 
children's outerwear, which introduced conveyors in their main 
factory in 1936 and were able to use their experience and their supply 
of trained supervisors to start conveyor-belt production in the 
Development Area factory. Production is still based on conveyors 
at this factory, but the firm are planning to change to a 'synchro- 
flow/progressive bundle' system in the near future, as they consider 
that this will enable them to provide more direct incentives to in- 
creased production by individual operatives. 2 

The second factory was opened by German Jewish refugees with 
continental experience of men's clothing production by conveyor-belt 

1 This factory was not actually visited but some information was secured about 
it on a visit to the firm's main factory. 

2 Bonus wage payments for higher output have to be based on the production by 
the conveyor-belt team as a group and the speed of the belt is determined by the 
output of the slowest operative. 
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methods. During the war years, the factory was engaged mainly on 
government contracts for uniforms; women's civilian outerwear 
production was started in 1946. In 1952 the conveyors were dis- 
mantled and a 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle' system was sub- 
stituted. The operatives are grouped in teams of about forty-five 
workers, who together perform about fifty operations on each 
garment, which enters the production line at one end as a bundle of 
cut pieces and emerges at the other end, machined, finished, pressed 
and ready for dispatch. The operatives in each team include lock- 
stitch and special machinists, tailors, hand finishers and pressers. 
In addition there are three passers to check for quality at different 
points in the line. All production operations are carefully time 
studied and fitted into a standard time of 4.18 minutes. 1 The 
machinists sit at single stand machines, attached to overhead power 
feed cables, and the 4-garment bundles move automatically between 
operatives by passing chutes, until the garment reaches the first main 
pressing point (the 'body press' stage), when the garment has been 
assembled but not lined; they then move from operative to operative 
along sloping rails. 

The third factory was opened in 1947 by a London fashion firm 
which had previously based their production on outdoor factories. 
The factory was planned for conveyor-belt production on the advice 
of a firm of outside consultants. The production manager soon 
found difficulty in using conveyors for women's fashion clothing and, 
in 1948, he stopped the conveyors and converted them into central 
passing tables, in a straight line, 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle' 
system. The cut work enters the production lines in metal trays 
which are pushed forward by the operatives. 2 Further changes 
made by the production manager include cutting the conveyors at the 
'body press' point, where the garments are passed for quality and 
then transferred by hand to the second part of the production team, 
where the garments are lined, finished and given a final press. 
There is also some sub-assembly of the linings, which are often 
machined in the trainee section and fed into the second part of the 
production line. These modifications have reduced the need for 

1 Operations that are too long for this timing are divided between two operatives 
and the too short ones are performed by operatives who work for two adjoining 
teams. 

2 Light metal racks are erected over the central passing table, at some points, to 
provide additional storage space between operations. The production manager 
considers that, in addition to the greater flexibility in timing made possible by this 
less rigid production system, the accumulation of reservoirs of work encourages 
greater speed of production by the operatives. 
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timing the different sectional operations for each garment style. 
Time study is used to ensure a certain balance of work between 
individual operatives but it is not as exact and as predetermined as 
for conveyor-belt production. 1 

The fourth factory, making cheap quality garments, is organized 
mainly on a * synchro-flow/progressive bundle* basis. In the main 
making-up section the five production teams are divided into two 
parts. The first part, comprising about twenty-five workers, sit at 
single stand machines, arranged in a square around a central table, 
where a passer and a service girl distribute the work to operatives for 
sectional machining. After the 'body press' process the garments 
enter the second part of the team, where they pass between operatives 
on hanging rails, as they are lined, hand and machine finished, and 
given a final press and pass. Time study is required to ensure a 
balance of output between the operatives, but there is no fixed 
schedule of standard timings. In a separate machining-room, best 
quality, lower medium grade, women's coats and children's coats are 
made and production runs for individual styles are much shorter. 
Here the production system is of the 'central issue and return' 
variety, based on benches of machinists who collect their own work 
from a central store. 

This factory was opened in 1952 by a northern clothing firm in 
order to expand their production (begun in 1946). The director of 
the firm has a good knowledge of U.S. production methods and pays 
frequent visits to America. 2 

The fifth factory was opened in 1949, by a northern clothing firm, 
to replace a factory that was bombed during the war. The firm own 
several factories, making all types of clothing, and the layout of the 
factory was planned by the firm's own industrial consultants. The 
operatives are arranged in separate groups according to their produc- 
tion operations; flat machining, special machining, hand finishing, 
and tailoring. The main machine assembling of the garment is 
organized on a sectional basis. Different operatives make the 
fronts, sleeves, collars, backs and lining; these are issued to them, 
as bundles of separate garment parts, by service girls who match the 

1 In addition to variations In garment styles, which tend to upset any rigid timing 
of the separate production operations, there is the further difficulty that this factory 
has a high labour turnover and trainees, whose production speeds are difficult to 
calculate, have to be introduced into the production lines after a very short training 
period. 

2 The factory layout for the five main machining teams closely resembles the one 
described and illustrated on p. 19 of Margaret Disher's American Factory Production 
rf Women's Clothing. 
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machined parts 1 together and take them to other groups of operatives 
for assembling, tailoring, finishing and pressing. 

It can be seen that in the five factories, all organized on a sectional 
mass-production basis, using similar types of 'green 1 labour and 
making garments of comparable type and quality, five different 
methods of organizing production have been adopted. All the 
factories are housed in large premises that provide ample scope for 
planning efficient layouts of machines and equipment. Four are in 
one-storey premises that have been specially built for them and the 
fifth is situated in a converted cotton mill, where the weaving-sheds 
provide large stretches of unbroken floor space. All are well 
equipped with lockstitch and special machines. One factory is com- 
pletely equipped with new post-war, high-speed lockstitch machines. 
The special machines are generally post-war models and include the 
latest types of padding machines for lapels, edge-basting machines, 
hem-felling machines, lashing machines (for invisibly attaching 
facings) and buttonhole machines (including, in the case of one fac- 
tory, the latest piped buttonhole machine). 

Cutting, in all factories, is based on the use of band knifes, supple- 
mented by Eastman cutters for dissecting the lays as a preliminary to 
band knife cutting and for canvas interlinings and rayon linings. 
Two factories are fitted with cloth shrinkage machines. One has 
two electric laying-up machines and another a manually operated one, 
used for linings. At one factory, where the orders for individual 
styles are particularly large, paper lays are used for cutting. At 
another, a thread marking machine is used to mark the position of 
darts, pockets, etc. 

Hoffman presses, with differently shaped bucks for shaping the 
various garment parts collars, sleeve heads, fronts, edges, etc. 
and hand-operated, vacuum steam irons, supplied with steam from 
a central boiler, are installed in all five factories* 

The five firms that operate these factories have all had to ensure 
that their orders keep them in production over the whole year, as, 
in the districts in which they are situated, any temporary, seasonal 
unemployment would cause operatives to find other work 2 and, 

1 The matching of the separate garment parts in this and the previous factory is 
based on the separate labelling of each cut part with a garment number, before the 
bundles are issued to machinists. 

2 Although these factories are all situated in districts where local labour supplies 
were available when they were opened, factories producing other types of consumer 
goods have been started in the same districts and there is keen competition for 
workers. 
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moreover, overheads are generally heavy and have to be spread over 
as large a volume of output as possible. Three firms have organized 
mixed production schedules; their output includes men's and 
children's tailored clothing, for which longer production runs and a 
more even distribution of orders over the year can be secured. 
Two of them have extensive distribution facilities for men's and 
children's, as well as women's, tailored outerwear. The third firm 
are primarily interested in women's outerwear production but have 
found it necessary to undertake the production of other types 
of garments. About one-third of the production teams were 
making children's coats, on a long-term contract for a multiple 
firm, when the factory was visited, and a further one-third 
were engaged on a Ministry of Supply contract for khaki shorts. 
Their women's tailoring is divided between London outdoor 
factories and their own, Development Area, factory; the smaller 
retailers' orders are made up in outdoor factories and the larger 
orders, for about 200 garments in one style, are made in their own 
factory. 

The firms operating the remaining two factories have found it 
possible to specialize in women's tailoring, supplemented by a small 
output of children's coats for which there is a less seasonal demand. 
One firm is a major advertiser and the large demand they have built 
up since about 1951 has enabled them to concentrate their production 
activities on a relatively small number of well-advertised styles. 
The other firm, with the most highly organized flow production 
methods in the group, do not advertise to any great extent. But they 
secure continuity of orders by selling to different groups of distri- 
butors. Part of their output is of cheaper garments, for sale to whole- 
salers, who place early orders for traveller's samples, and to a large 
multiple group, which places orders that are seasonal, but are some 
weeks in advance of the main seasonal orders from the retail trade. 
Moreover, for about a fortnight before the start of the main produc- 
tion seasons, garments are made for stock, to accustom the operatives 
to the new season's styles. These garments are used to meet 
deliveries at short notice during the season and, if unsold, are 
' jobbed' when it ends. Seasonal orders from most distributors tend 
to be rather small and, as, during a production season, delivery is 
guaranteed within seven days, the possibility of grouping distri- 
butors' orders, to provide longer production runs on individual 
styles, is reduced. Under these conditions the organization 
of highly sectionalized and closely timed production flows is 
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made possible only by the skill and ingenuity of the production 
manager. 1 

2. Lower Medium Grade Production 

The three remaining factories in Group A are all operated by firms 
who are leading national advertisers of women's outerwear. Their 
products are of the good lower medium quality grade, on which 
manufacturers' advertising is generally based. 2 These firms have 
central design departments in London and they aim to produce well- 
styled garments, with considerable fashion appeal, in areas where it is 
possible to secure the necessary accommodation and labour force to 
use economical, mass-production methods. Advertising is concen- 
trated on a limited number of styles, to secure the long production 
runs on which advanced production engineering must be based. 
Moreover, by enabling them to make for stock in advance of orders, 
particularly in the slack production periods, their advertising pro- 
vides them with an even volume of production over the year. Two 
firms are specialists in women's outerwear but the third have other 
extensive, manufacturing and retailing interests. At their factory 
production is undertaken only to meet the demand from their own 
chain of retail fashion shops. Their production runs tend to be 
smaller and their seasonal production planning less exact. There is 
also a rather greater preoccupation with quality considerations. 
The result is that they do not make as great a use of the new produc- 
tion engineering techniques as the other two firms. 

For all three firms, production on their present scale is a new, post- 
war venture. Two of them operated small or medium-sized factories 
in London before the war, supplemented by considerable contracts 
to outdoor factories. The third firm were wholly dependent on out- 
door factories. Their production is now on an indoor basis, using their 
provincial factory for lower medium grade garments and a London 
factory for upper medium and * wholesale model* grade production. 
The other two firms both have London factories for upper medium 

1 He has analysed the differences in the timing of the production operations for 
different styles. He divides the styles between the production teams so that each 
team specializes on a particular range of styles ; for example, straight coats are made 
by one team and fitted coats by another. He has found, moreover, that the biggest 
variations in timing between styles occur in the first 6 machining processes and he 
therefore places his most adaptable operatives at the first 6 machining points in 
each team. He has had considerable previous experience of organizing mass 
production, in a large men's tailoring factory and in three dress factories, in all of 
which a considerable use was made of advanced production engineering techniques. 

2 Cf. Chap. VII, p. 139. 
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quality production. One has a large indoor factory that will be dis- 
cussed with the Group C factories, the other makes an extensive use 
of outdoor factories. Their London production facilities are used 
for orders that are unsuitable for their provincial factories, either 
because they are too small to be fitted into their production plans, 
because they require specialist services for embroidery or fur trim- 
ming, or because they are for upper medium quality garments which 
are bought by a relatively small group of wealthier consumers, and 
are not suitable for mass advertising because of the small potential 
demand for them. Moreover, at the height of the production 
season, outdoor factories are often used to meet the peak demand 
from distributors for lower medium quality garments. This 
enables a more even use to be made of the firm's indoor factories over 
the year, with a consequent economy in overhead costs. 

Production of women's tailored clothing was begun after the war, 
in all three factories. The largest factory, with 900 operatives, was 
opened in 1950 and replaced a smaller factory in the same district. 
The new factory premises were specially planned and built for the 
firm's use and comprise a large, single-storey building that provides 
ample scope for an efficient layout of machinery and equipment. 
There is a forward flow of work from the cloth store at one end of the 
building to the dispatch department at the other end. 

All cloth is shrunk on a post-war shrinkage machine, before it is 
issued to the cutting-room. Cutting is organized on efficient, mass- 
production lines, with paper lays, Eastman cutters to dissect the lays 
and band knife cutters (three of which are the latest, post-war models) 
for the main cutting operations. But, in the 'fixing' section, each 
cut garment part is marked separately with tailor's tacks. Making- 
up is organized on a conveyor-belt basis, with nine conveyors for 
coats and two for skirts. Each conveyor team completes the produc- 
tion of the garment up to the final pass stage, when it is ready for 
dispatch. There are about seventy operatives flat machinists, 
tailors, pressers, hand and machine finishers and passers on each 
coat conveyor. An unusual feature of production at this factory is 
the combination of high quality standards with the most highly 
organized sectional methods. This necessitates the sectionalization 
and careful timing of a number of hand operations (such as hand 
basting at two points in the production flow and the sewing on of 
buttons by hand) in addition to the many machining and pressing 
operations. High quality standards tend to lead to interruptions in 
the production flow, for example, in order to correct seams that do 
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not fit exactly, and the manager considered that the best production 
speeds were secured on the skirt conveyors, where the production 
operations are much simpler. 1 

The factory is extremely well equipped. A teleprinter keeps the 
factory in touch with the firm's London headquarters, where the 
distributors' orders are collected and production is planned. Many 
of the lockstitch machines are post-war, high-speed models. The 
latest types of special machines are in use, for basting, felling, 
padding, lashing and overlooking 2 Automatic hem levellers are 
used for trimming hems. Special quilting machines are used for 
making quilted linings and new American machines have recently 
been installed for saddle stitching and piped buttonholes. There is a 
special section, equipped with the latest type of steam pressure 
chamber, for permanently pleating skirts. Pressing is by hand 
steam electric iron, for the underpress and final press, and by 
Hoffman presses, with a range of differently shaped bucks, for shap- 
ing the different garment parts- fronts, collars, shoulders, etc. 

The second factory, which has 650 operatives, is also highly 
organized for efficient bulk production. Women's tailoring was 
begun in 1946 after the' premises were de-requisitioned. 3 The 
factory premises are situated on seven floors (including a basement). 
The fifth floor is a cutting-room, the fourth, a coat machining-room, 
the third, a coat finishing-room, the second, a costume jacket-room, 
the ground floor, a cloth store and dispatch department and, the base- 
ment, a skirt-room. A goods and passenger lift provides one means 
of transport between the floors. To secure a forward flow of work 
across the fourth-floor coat machining-room, a railed chute has been 
constructed at the far end of the room and the machined coats are 
passed down it to the third-floor finishing-room. An ex-Under- 
ground goods lift similarly connects the third, and lower, floors to the 
ground-floor dispatch department. 

The general layout of the factory was originally planned by a firm 
of outside industrial consultants and it has been further developed 
(since 1949) by the present manager, who secured considerable 
experience of sectional, mass production through managing a factory 
engaged on uniform production, during the war. When he was 
appointed, production was on a conveyor belt basis, which he has 

1 A bigger production of skirts is planned in the future. 

2 These machines are described in Chap. Ill, pp. 78-82, 

3 The premises were acquired by this firm in 1939, as a reserve factory, in case 
their London premises were bombed. 
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now altered into a system based on the sub-assembly of garment parts 
and 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle' assembly lines. 

The cutting section differs in many respects from the previous 
factory. Cutting is mainly by Eastman cutter, band knives being 
used only for the smaller garment parts. Perforated paper lays are 
used. The sleeves, fronts and lapels are shrunk on a Hoffman type 
shrinkage machine after cutting, to prevent distortion by pressing 
after making-up. In the 'fixing* section, each cut part is marked 
separately for darts, pockets, etc. 1 

Machining on all the production floors (except the basement) 
is organized on a similar basis. There is a certain amount of sub- 
assembly by operatives, at machine benches, who machine the 
separate garment parts sleeves, backs, fronts, etc. The parts are 
passed and underpressed before being re-issued to the assembly lines. 
Machining is then on a 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle' basis, by 
operatives sitting at single stand machines arranged on both sides of a 
central passing table, 2 Time study is used to secure a balance of 
operations, but it has to be supplemented by constant supervision to 
to eliminate piling-up of work and bottlenecks. 3 

In the coat finishing-room, the machined garments are transported 
round the room on hangers, by a rectangular transporter rail, which 
automatically carries the coats to the different groups of operatives. 
The coats are given a body press as soon as they enter the room and 
fitted on stands to check their dimensions. Machinists, at a machine 
bench, make up the linings, which are then pressed, matched with 
the 'shells' of the coats and machined in. Other groups of special 
machinists, hand finishers and pressers, complete the making of the 
coats as they pass round the room, until they are given a final pass 
and sent to the dispatch department. 

Production processes can be generally described as a compromise 
between mass-production methods and good, London tailoring 
quality standards. A considerable amount of hand basting, trim- 
ming by tailors of collars, lapels, etc., on semi-finished garments and 
hand pressing (by post-war, steam electric irons) are fitted into the 
production flow. But there is a wide use of the latest post-war 

1 The manager said that this separate marking of each piece was preferable to 
using a thread-marking machine, as it permitted a correction of inaccuracies in 
cutting. 

2 These are the old conveyor belts, which no longer move. 

3 The manager said that he preferred this system of sectional working, because 
conveyor-belt production was too slow and carefully timed 'synchro-flow' was 
difficult to organize satisfactorily for fashion production. 
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machines for many processes. The lockstitch and overlock machines 
are of the new, post-war type. There are a variety of special ma- 
chines, including the new piped buttonhole machines, saddle stitching 
machines, sleeving machines, basting machines, lashing machines 
and the latest types of American felling machines, for felling coat and 
skirt hems and automatically turning and felling lining hems. In 
addition to these mechanical innovations, the equipment of the 
factory generally is of a high standard and shows considerable 
evidence of applied production engineering knowledge. All the 
sewing-machines are fitted with bobbin trays; the hand finishers' 
tables are similarly equipped with bobbin racks ; the spools of basting 
thread on the tailors' tables are fitted with counterweights, which 
enable them to be suspended above their tables; templates are used in 
trimming collars, lapels and skirt hems. Finally, there are the 
various methods of ensuring a smooth flow of work within and be- 
tween the production floor which have already been described. 

Production methods at the third factory, which, with 1 80 operatives, 
is much smaller than the two previous factories, can also be regarded 
as a compromise between mass-production methods and London 
tailoring quality standards. But there is a rather smaller use of 
advanced production engineering techniques and the general organi- 
zation of production more closely resembles typical London practice. 
The factory was opened in 1946, in single-storey premises that were 
specially built for this firm. There is a well-organized forward flow 
of work from the cutting section, up one side of the factory and down 
the other side, to the dispatch department. Quality considerations 
rather than costs determine the method of cutting. The cloth is 
laid up by hand in small, single lays. After the garment parts have 
been cut with Eastman cutters they are passed to operatives at 
another table, who use master patterns to trim the garment parts 
with shears. Another group of * fixers* mark the position of the 
darts, pleats, etc., with tailors* tacks and tie the garment parts 
into (4, 6 or 8 garment) bundles. 

Machining is based on a bench arrangement of both lockstitch and 
finishing machines. The machining processes generally are a com- 
bination of pre-war 'making through* and sectional methods, with 
the supervisors performing their pre-war functions of progressing the 
work and controlling quality. There is no automatic passing or flow 
of work between operatives. 

A considerable use of hand processes is made in this factory. 
Most of the basting is by hand. Linings are hand felled at the cuff 
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and hem. Apart from the body (or shaping) press, which is per- 
formed on Hoffman presses, pressing is by hand, using steam electric 
irons. The standard of finish secured compares favourably with 
most London production. 1 

Most of the production innovations are in machinery. The 
lockstitch machines are generally of a pre-war type but there is a range 
of new types of finishing machines, including some new bluffing, 2 
padding and felling machines. The other main innovation is the 
well-organized flow of work between the different production sec- 
tions; this is made possible by the nature of the premises which 
are both more ample and more convenient than most London 
factories. 

GROUP A CONCLUSIONS 

The firms operating these factories are pioneers in the development 
of tailoring production in new clothing districts and in applying 
production engineering principles to the complicated production 
processes of the women's tailoring industry. It is hoped that this 
description has provided some indication of the diversity not only of 
their trading background but also of the solutions they have found to 
their production problems. 

Their general reliance on supplies of * green' labour and their use 
of sectional production methods have made it necessary to provide 
extensive training facilities. Most of the factories appear to have 
been started with a nucleus of skilled workers from the older clothing 
districts, who acted as supervisors or foremen and trained local 
recruits for the cutting, machining, tailoring and pressing 3 sections. 
Gradually, in this way, a group of sufficiently skilled operatives was 
built up. The main training problems now arise in connection with 
machinists. These are all, without exception, women, and they tend 
to marry early. Labour turnover is thus generally high and replace- 
ments are usually I5year-old school leavers. In one factory, 
these recruits are * trained on the job' under the supervision of the 
floor managers. 4 In six factories there are separate training benches - 

1 The high quality standards and the production methods in this factory can 
probably be attributed to the training and background of the manager, who entered 
the industry as a tailor and has had considerable experience of London tailoring 
production. 

2 Chap. Ill, p. 83. 

3 Pressers in local dry-cleaning establishments were recruited in one factory as a 
nucleus of skilled pressers. 

4 This factory is within a fifty-mile radius of London and has therefore been able 
to recruit a staff of London-type supervisors. 
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or rooms, where trainee machinists are given intensive training for a 
period of three to eight weeks, after which they are gradually ab- 
sorbed into the main production departments. 1 In all except one 
of the factories visited there was a work study section, either on the 
factory staff or at the headquarters of the firm owning the factory. 
At several factories, standard times are calculated for the different 
production operations and used as the basis of wage payments. 
Standard times are also used to calculate standard costs per garment ; 
against which actual costs are checked. 

As in Group A dressmaking factories, there are staffs of machine 
mechanics, electricians, carpenters and handymen in most of these 
factories. 

There is a generally high standard of mechanical and other equip- 
ment, which represents a heavy capital investment for the firms con- 
cerned; Hoffman presses, with the necessary ancillary central boilers, 
and many of the new, post-war finishing machines are particularly 
expensive items of equipment. The firms who have opened these 
factories have therefore had to secure considerable capital resources. 
Five of the eight firms are public companies; two became public 
companies in 1946 and 1947, respectively, when their Development 
Area production was started. A sixth factory is owned by the 

c.w.s. 

To a considerable extent, the development of production in Group 
A factories represents a transfer of demand away from pre-war 
provincial producers to London fashion firms. Four of the factories 
visited are owned by four firms producing London-styled garments in 
provincial factories. A further four factories, that can be classed as 
Group A type, but have not been included with the eight factories 
discussed above, have also been opened by two London fashion firms, 
either during or since the war. The six London fashion firms, are all 
advertisers and they have used their advertising to secure a market for 
their increased output. Another, Northern, firm, operating a Group 
A factory, are similar national advertisers of fashion rainwear, 2 which 

they began producing after the war. The multiple groups have 

* 

1 In two factories where a variety of garments are produced they make children's 
garments gym slips and raincoats when they first join the production lines. In 
general they make the easier garment parts at first and earn their pay' about three 
months after the start of their training. 

2 Rainwear has been generally excluded from the scope of the research, because 
of the overlap in production between men's and women's raincoats. But this firm 
produce a new, post-war type of fashion raincoat (made from a variety of chemically 
proofed cloths) that is, in effect, a proofed overcoat and forms an effective substitute 
for the coats made by women's tailored outerwear manufacturers. 
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played a much less important part in providing the necessary market- 
ing facilities for Group A tailored clothing production than for dress- 
making. But, for two of the firms, seasonal or long-term contracts 
placed by two large multiple groups form an important part of their 
market, and a third firm has a long-term multiple contract for skirts. 
Moreover, considerable seasonal orders for manufacturers' branded 
and advertised products are placed by the smaller, fashion multiples. 

GROUP B FACTORIES 

Nine factories are included in this group ; with two exceptions, 1 
they are situated in central positions in pre-war provincial clothing 
centres. They therefore have access to supplies of local skilled 
workers and experienced supervisors; so that innovations have 
generally been introduced gradually, usually in the form of a modi- 
fication of their established practices rather than of a complete re- 
organization of production methods. The firms operating these 
factories include a number of the leading provincial manufacturers 
who, before the war, were pioneers in the development of large, 
women's tailoring factories ; their production methods were then the 
most highly mechanized in the industry. In particular, they had 
developed bulk cutting, by band knives ; they made considerable use 
of basting and finishing machines; and their pressing was based, 
generally, on Hoffman presses rather than hand irons. This high 
degree of mechanization, compared with most pre-war London 
factories, can be explained by their close contact with large men's 
tailoring factories situated in the same districts. Post-war innova- 
tions in machinery have therefore tended to take the form of improved 
models of machines already in use. 

The styling of the products is generally rather more standardized 2 
than in the London fashion factories. In the higher price ranges, the 
products are, in general, the best type of 'country clothes', made from 
good quality fabrics, in 'classic' tailored styles. But any production 
planning advantages that might be secured from more standardized 
products tend to be offset by the conditions under which they 
are marketed. None of the firms are national advertisers. Several 
of them have extensive and long-established trading connections with 

1 The two remaining factories were established in a small provincial town, some 
years before the war, 

2 Many of these firms are non- Jewish and they do not try to emulate the flair for 
fashion of the Jewish tailoring firm, but base their production on good-style, 
traditional, English tailoring. 
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retailers ; but, in the absence of advertising, the size of individual 
retail orders for any one style of garment tends to be small. 

Seven factories in this group are 'large' and two medium-sized. 
It is rather difficult to classify them by quality grade, as a number 
make two or more different qualities, often in separate sections of their 
factories. But they can be generally subdivided into cheap, lower 
medium and upper medium quality groups. 

I. Cheap Quality Production 

Three factories are included in this section, employing 350, 300 
and 80 operatives. Their quality grade can be generally described 
as cheap, but all three make some garments in the lower levels of the 
lower medium quality grades. There is a general tendency to try to 
improve making standards, because the strongest consumer demand 
is now for better quality production. 1 The products of the factories 
are sold in three different markets. For one, C.W.S. factory, sales 
are to C.W.S. wholesale depots. For another, the main market is the 
provincial department store, the family draper, and the small, 
provincial, multiple group. The third firm sells to mail-order 
houses, wholesalers and credit drapers. 2 All three, however, face 
similar planning problems, in fitting large numbers of relatively small 
orders into their production flows and minimizing the effects of inter- 
seasonal reductions in orders. The third firm, in particular, have 
found that sales to wholesalers, although at keen and not very remun- 
erative prices, do not bring many compensating advantages, in the 
form of either large orders or of work in the slack, inter-seasonal 
periods. Their mail-order production tends to be of very low quality 
and this conflicts with their general policy of improving their produc- 
tion standards. They have therefore recently formed a new selling 
company to develop their sales to credit drapers 3 and to sell their 
products, under a new brand name, direct to retailers. This will 

1 As the director of one of these firms remarked, a good standard of quality was 
essential if the garments were to sell. 

2 This is the only firm visited in the course of the research with these marketing 
arrangements, but they are typical of the marketing of a number of small and 
medium-sized firms, particularly in the pre-war provincial clothing districts. 

3 These credit drapers are mainly one-man businesses operating in Northern 
industrial and mining areas. The customer takes possession of the garment on 
payment of the first instalment of the selling price; the later instalments are 
collected by the credit draper at regular intervals over the following six months. 
Credit drapers therefore generally buy good quality garments which will wear well, 
in rather conservative styles that do not *date j too quickly, to ensure that their 
customers remain satisfied with their purchases over the period when the instal- 
ments are collected. 
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enable them to bring their marketing arrangements into line with 
their production policy. 

All three firms are old-established manufacturers of women's 
clothing, with a trading history dating from the turn of the century or 
from 1914, but the three factories have all been newly opened or 
reorganized since 1946. 

The smallest factory was completely reorganized and partially 
rebuilt in 1951-53, with the help of the industrial consultancy service 
of the Clothing Development Council* 1 It is therefore an example 
of the application of production engineering ideas to the problems 
presented by rather inconvenient premises, small distributors 1 
orders and the need to fit skilled workers and experienced supervisors 
into the reorganized system. The factory is on four floors and the 
reorganization has provided for a smooth forward flow of work 
between floors and within the production departments. The fourth 
floor is the cloth store and cutting-room, to which the cloth is taken by 
outside hoist. After cutting, the garment bundles are taken to the 
third-floor machining-room by indoor lift. The garments pass 
through the machining-room to the opposite end of the floor where 
there is a new chute to the pressing and dispatch-room on the second 
floor. 2 

Cutting is by band knife and Eastman cutters. There are no 
laying-up machines, as the lays are short and small, paper or per- 
forated lays are not used. 

The machining system is organized on a bench arrangement of 
machines and single garment bundles and it includes some fea- 
tures of both the ' making through' and c synchro-flow' production 
systems. A group of four machinists, sitting at new, single stand 
machines, prepare the canvas interlinings, attach them to the fronts 
and collars and pad them, as the bundles pass between them on 
passing chutes. The main assembling of the garments is next under- 
taken by benches of skilled machinists. After underpressing, the 

1 This is the only women's tailoring factory visited which has been reorganized 
by the Clothing Development Council, One interesting feature of the reorganiza- 
tion is that old equipment, such as bench machines, has been adapted to fit into the 
new production layout and the general approach seems to have been to minimize 
the need for additional expenditure on machinery and equipment. 

The three directors of the firm, sons of the founder, are all university graduates 
and they appear to be using their wider experience to adapt both marketing and 
production methods to post-war changes in demand and in production techniques. 
One director manages the factory, another is in charge of marketing and the third 
is the designer. 

2 The offices and showroom are on the first floor and the boilers, etc,, on the 
ground floor. 
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garments are issued to twelve finishers sitting at two benches, who 
complete the machining of the garments. The benches have been 
halved and extension tables fitted to the back of the benches along 
which the garments are passed between operatives. A downward 
sloping extension at the end of the first machine bench provides an 
automatic means of passing the garments between benches. The 
lockstitch machines are of pre-war type, but there are some new 
special machines, including post-war padding and lashing machines. 

The second factory in this group was opened in 1949, to replace 
three other smaller premises. One of these is now the cloth store and 
cutting-room and the rest of the factory is situated on three floors of a 
neighbouring building. The premises are therefore rather incon- 
venient, 1 but a well-organized system of transporting work between 
floors helps to secure a smooth, forward production flow. The cut 
work is carried to the machining-room on the second floor by lift, the 
machined garments to the first floor finishing section by chute and 
the finished garments to the ground floor dispatch section by lift. 

This is a much larger factory than the previous one in this group 
and there is more forward planning and more making for stock. 
Bigger lays are cut in the cutting-room and perforated lays are used 
for some garment styles. Cutting is by band knife. 

The machining system is similar to that in the previous factory, 
in that much of the flat machining is * making through* by individual 
skilled operatives sitting at benches of machines. The garments are 
passed forward to the benches of special machines in wheeled skips, 2 
on a * progressive bundle ' system. The sewing-machines are modern 
and efficient and include a number of post-war lockstitch, felling, 
overlock, bluff basting 3 and sleeving machines. The most interesting 
innovations in this factory are 'home-made' ones, constructed by the 
firm's repair and maintenance staff and based, not on the advice of 
specialist work study engineers or of outside industrial consultants, 
but 'on the results of fifty years' experience of production'. 4 They 
include particularly well-planned, individual finishers' tables, special 
shelves and shields on ironing-stands, to protect garments from 
soiling when linings are given a final press, and a most ingenious 

1 They are, however, very centrally placed and the factory manager attributes 
their good labour supply, in a city where clothing operatives are generally in short 
supply, to the proximity of several bus routes. This advantage is not enjoyed by 
most of the Group A factories. 

2 Cane baskets on wheels. 

3 Cf. Chap. Ill, p. 82. 

4 To quote the manager. 
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arrangement to enable operatives to check the hem lengths of gar- 
ments fitted on stands without stooping. 1 Other aids to smooth 
production are found in the cutting-room, where the cut garment 
bundles are marked with different-coloured labels according to the 
type of garment coats, costumes, skirts or 'jiggers 1 . 2 The bundles 
are farther classified and labelled, according to the intricacy of the 
machining required, and sent to the main factory in separate trays, 
so that they can be issued to machinists with the appropriate degree 
of skill. 

The last factory in this section is of similar size to the previous one, 
but is part of a group of factories with a central production engineer- 
ing and time study department. The factory has been reorganized 
for women's tailoring production since the war; although there is a 
small, separate, machining section for children's raincoats. Produc- 
tion is on two large factory floors ; the first floor is a cloth store and 
cutting-room and the second, a machining and finishing room. 
As in the two previous factories, machining is based mainly on skilled 
workers, performing long machine operations and sitting at benches 
of machines. But there is rather more subdivision of the flat machin- 
ing, as linings and sleeves are issued separately to rather less skilled 
machinists at a separate bench. The garments are passed forward to 
the special machine bench and to the hand finishers and pressers, in 
skips or on wheeled rails, on a ' progressive bundle' system. There 
is little attempt to secure any detailed sectionalization of the machin- 
ing processes or to organize the automatic passing of work between 
operatives. Time study is used to secure a balance between the 
output of the different groups of operatives and to fix piece-rate 
wages. In the small, children's raincoat section, in contrast, there 
is a much greater sectionalization (into sixteen machining operations) 
and a well-organized production flow 3 on a * synchro-flow/progressive 
bundle* basis. 

1 None of these innovations were observed in any other factories visited. 

2 The trade name for short, odd jackets. 

3 This difference between the production methods in use on the same floor for 
the two different types of garments, can be explained by the greater standardization 
of the raincoat styles, which enables production engineers to work out exact timings 
for the stitching operations ; once a satisfactory layout has been planned, it can be 
used for years. Moreover, in the case of women's tailoring, the main production 
problem is to keep the operatives supplied with enough work, as current demand is 
below the factory's capacity. There is no incentive, at present, to increase the 
speed of production by better planning and greater sectionalization of processes, 
[n some respects there is less sectionalization than in the two previous factories, 
is the flat machinists undertake their own underpressing and the machinists who 
tew in the sleeves also hand-baste them into the armholes before machining them. 
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The most interesting post-war innovations at this factory are 
mechanical ones. The factory is exceptionally well equipped with 
post-war machinery. The cutting-room is fitted with a cloth 
shrinkage and an electric cloth measuring machine, both installed in 
1950. A new, hand laying-up machine is used for long, multiple 
(three-garment size) lays. Cutting is mainly by band knife. The 
machining-room is fitted throughout with post-war, high-speed lock- 
stitch and overlock machines. New special machines include post- 
war fellers and buttonholers and an American sleeve head machine. 1 
Pressing equipment includes a sleeve head shaper, which has been 
adopted from the men's tailoring industry. 

The production systems of all three factories included in this 
group are similar in that they are based on the use of skilled machin- 
ists and the pre-war type of supervisor. The main innovations are 
improvements in the arrangement of the different groups of operatives 
on the factory floor and of transport between floors, to promote a 
smooth flow of work and the introduction of new types of machinery 
and equipment. 

2. Lower Medium Quality Production 

Four factories are included in this group. All are large; in one 
factory about 750 operatives are employed and, in each of the others, 
about 300 operatives. 2 All are operated by firms that were well 
established, as large clothing manufacturers, for at least twenty years 
before the war. Two firms developed women's tailoring from an 
earlier concentration on men's tailoring; in one case, women's tailor- 
ing was started in the late 1920*3 and, in the other, in the late 1930*8. 
In all the factories, the general grade of quality and level of selling 
prices is around top lower medium grade levels, with a small amount 
of production a little above the lower medium grade limit. Market- 
ing is based on sales of branded products direct to retailers through a 
national network of London and local showrooms, supplemented by 
the use of travellers. All four firms have well-established markets ; 
the quality of their products is high and reliable and, although they 
do not make high fashion garments, their products are in good 
demand by the better types of department stores, family drapers 

1 This is a machine, used in men's tailored clothing factories, that shapes the top 
of the sleeve in a preparatory operation before it is attached to the armhole. 

2 These figures should not be taken as an indication of the relative size of the 
firms concerned, as the three smaller factories are all owned by firms with other 
clothing factories, which bring their total employment figures to above the 1,000 
operative level. 
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and 'madam' shops, particularly in the provinces. Unlike many 
women's clothing firms, they are financially strong; three are public 
companies. But they tend, in general, to be disinclined to make 
any changes in their production methods which might impair their 
quality standards. Moreover, the demand for their products does 
not appear to provide much basis for highly organized, sectional, bulk 
production. Production is, in general, only against orders and 
retailers tend to place small orders at the beginning of the season and 
to rely on the quick delivery service offered by these firms to maintain 
their stocks by small repeat orders during the season. All these 
firms also provide a wide range of sizes and, in many cases, these are 
supplemented by the making of 'specials*, that is, garments in sizes 
outside the standard range. This requires a large cutting staff and 
reduces the possibility of economies in cutting costs. 

In the largest factory, there appear to have been few innovations 
in the main women's tailoring departments since the war. Skilled 
machinists make coats in long, 'making through', assembly opera- 
tions. All basting is done by hand by the machinists. But there is 
also a considerable output of girls' coats, in a separate production 
floor of the factory. This was completely reorganized, on the latest 
'synchro-flow' lines, in 1950, with the help of the consultancy service 
of a sewing-machine company. There was a further reorganization 
of the skirt department on similar lines in 1954, when it was com- 
pletely re-equipped with the latest high-speed lockstitch machines, 
fitted to individual stands, and with the necessary, ancillary passing 
tables and other equipment. New high-speed, overlock and post- 
war felling machines were also installed. This interest in the latest 
production engineering technique can be attributed to the training 
and enthusiasm of a young director 1 of the firm, who has had an 
extensive training in production methods at the local College of 
Technology. He has organized a work study unit whose recom- 
mendations are put into practice by a well-equipped and highly 
ingenious mechanics' and carpenters' department, which not only 
services the machines but also experiments with new labour-saving 
devices and makes and installs new equipment. The finishers' tables 2 
in the women's tailoring department, that were planned and con- 

1 He entered the firm as the son of an older director and his activities are an 
example of the economic advantages of the family type of business, when sons are 
prepared to undertake the necessary training for managerial functions. 

2 Each finisher has an individual table, which can be adjusted to a convenient 
height and is fitted with special holders for bobbins of thread and sloping trays for 
hooks and eyes. 
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structed by these departments, have increased efficiency by about 
25 per cent. When the factory was visited, the work study section 
were planning a pilot research scheme for reorganizing the produc- 
tion of women's coats, as a preliminary to the complete reorganization 
and re-equipment of this department. 

The firms operating two, further, factories both combine men's 
and women's tailoring in their factories, although the women's 
tailoring is under separate production managers, in self-contained 
production units. 

The first of these factories was equipped with conveyor belts 
shortly before the war and production is still largely on that basis. 
But the skirt conveyor has been converted into a central work storage 
table and forms part of a straight line * synchro-flow/progressive 
bundle ' system. Jackets and coats are made on working conveyors 
by about seventy-five operatives, each performing a production 
operation linked to a short time cycle. Better quality coats, which 
sell at prices rather above the lower medium price limit, are made 
by a group of fifty experienced machinists sitting at benches of 
machines. They 'make through' most of each garment and do not 
only ths flat machining, but also some trimming and basting. 

The main post-war innovations 1 are in managerial structure. 
Before the war, the manager of each of the three factories which are 
operated by this firm under the same roof, was responsible for all 
managerial functions. There are now separate, central managerial 
departments for work study, quality control and personnel manage- 
ment; the manager in each factory is responsible only for ensuring a 
smooth production flow. 2 

The second factory was opened, in 1951, to replace an older, pre- 
war factory and it was then equipped with new machinery. But the 
method of production can be generally described as of a pre-war 
sectional type. The flat machinists sit at bench machines and the 
operatives are arranged in separate groups according to function (that 
is, flat machining, tailoring, pressing, hand finishing, etc.). For 
coats and costume jackets, the manager organizes production by 
dividing the machining among the machinists according to their 
skill the less skilled operatives machine garment parts, such as 
sleeves and linings. He passes the machining and redistributes the 

1 As the above description of production methods may have indicated, the factory 
was visited at a transitional stage in production methods and a change to some form 
of 'synchro-flow' organization, with single stand machines and passing tables, was 
then being planned. 

2 Cf. Chap. V, pp 8 . 101-102. 
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semi-finished garments to the other groups of operatives for special 
machining, tailoring, pressing, etc. Skirts are 'made through 5 , in 
another section of the production floor, under the supervision of a 
forewoman. The production system closely resembles that in many 
London factories 1 and the general aim is a close control of quality 
rather than maximum speed of output. The main innovations 
are in machinery; these include post-war, high-speed lockstitch 
machines and a range of post-war special machines, including 
American felling and lashing machines and sleeving, buttonhole, 
padding and bluff-basting machines. 

The fourth and last factory in this group, although established in 
the early 1930*3, is situated some distance from a pre-war clothing 
centre. Before the war, local workers were recruited as ' green' 
labour and gradually trained up to skilled operative standard. 
After training they stayed for 10 to 24 years. Now, however, their 
working life is generally much shorter, as they marry earlier and tend 
to leave after marriage. Moreover, local full employment restricts 
the choice of trainees. Very few applicants are rejected, with the 
result that, even after training, some machinists do not reach a high 
level of skill. Labour difficulties have therefore caused the firm to 
change from a * making through' to a 'central issue and return' 
system, for the main machining processes. 2 During the war the 
factory was engaged mainly on government contract work, for which 
machining was sectionalized, and although, for some years after the 
war, 'making through' was continued for civilian production, this 
experience of sectionalization has helped the manager to adapt it to 
their peace-time production of women's coats and costumes. After 
cutting and 'fixing* in the cutting-room, the garments are placed in 
racks in an issue section next to the machining-room. Service girls 
keep the machinists supplied with work, issuing bundles of parts 
(about six for each garment) to semi-skilled operatives and then, after 
matching them in the issue section, taking the garments to the more 
skilled operatives for assembly. The special machinists sit at two 
benches and perform successive machining operations on the gar- 
ments as they are passed down the bench, so that there is a flow of 
work between operatives at this stage. 

The factory is well equipped mechanically and was completely re- 
equipped after the war with post-war lockstitch machines, two new 

1 Cf, the discussion of Group C factories later in this chapter. 

* There was some initial opposition from supervisors, but this was overcome 
when it became evident that it was impossible to secure an adequate supply of 
skilled workers for the factory. 
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high-speed overlook machines and post-war lashing, edge-basting, 
lining-off, hem-felling, 1 buttonhole and button sew machines. 

These four factories illustrate the diversity of production methods 
to be found in this industry, even amongst factories making garments 
of similar quality for similar markets. All of them are operated by 
large firms with adequate resources to finance a reorganization of 
production methods ; two of the firms are currently planning a com- 
plete reorganization of their factories. Three factories are situated 
in large premises which provide ample scope for planning efficient 
factory layouts ; in the fourth accommodation is limited and this has 
tended to restrict the choice of sectional machinery methods to the 
'central issue and return* variety. All four factories have access to 
well-equipped machinery servicing and carpentry departments as an 
aid to factory reorganization. Three firms have organized central 
work study departments for their groups of factories. They thus 
have the necessary facilities for introducing the latest bulk-production 
methods into their factories, and their failure to do so can be attri- 
buted to a reluctance to endanger the high quality standards on which 
their marketing is based, by any sudden change in production meth- 
ods, and to the small size of their production runs, 2 which provide 
only a limited scope for the introduction of advanced production 
engineering techniques. This is particularly noticeable in their 
cutting-rooms, in which band knives are the standard cutting equip- 
ment, but the lays are small and generally for a single garment size ; 3 
there are no laying-up machines or paper lays and * fixing' is invari- 
ably by the slow process of thread-marking (or chalking) each cut 
piece separately. 4 

3. Upper Medium Quality Production 

There are two factories in this group, one 'large* and one 
'medium', with 135 operatives. Both factories are organized on 
mainly pre-war lines, with few innovations. 

At the smaller factory, fashion garments are made, comparable in 
styling and finish to London production, so that it is not at all typical 
of Group B production. The machinists are all skilled operatives 

1 A post-war shortage of hand fellers led to the purchase of this machine. 

2 This results from the small size of retailers' orders for individual styles. 

3 For small orders and 'special* sizes, cutting is often by shears. 

4 This method of marking is often used for quality reasons, as the separate mark- 
ing of the garment pieces enables slight corrections to be made of inaccuracies in 
cutting and, particularly, when patterned fabrics are used, it ensures an exact 
matching of stripes, checks, etc. 
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(many of them men) who * make through ' the garments. There are a 
large number of skilled tailors, all men and all Continental immi- 
grants, and the final press is by hand, using electric irons and damp 
cloths. As will be shown later, this use of skilled 'raachiners', men 
tailors and hand pressers is typical of upper medium grade production 
in London factories. The factory premises are situated on four 
floors of an old building. The factory was opened in 1930 and there 
seems to have been little reorganization of layout or production 
methods since that date. The main innovations are the substitution 
of machines for some hand finishing processes; lashing, felling, 
padding and buttonhole machines are in use. 

At the second factory there is less use of finishing machines. 
Skilled operatives 'make through' the shell of the garment, after 
which the garment is practically hand-made. This is the only 
factory visited where most of the floor space was occupied by rows of 
hand tailors and finishers. 1 The quality of the garments, which are 
the best type of 'country' clothes, is exceptionally high and prices for 
most of the factory's output are considerably above the general upper 
medium grade levels. 

GROUP B CONCLUSIONS 

The factories included in this group are a large sample of the 
production units operated by the leading manufacturers in the pre- 
war, provincial clothing centres. The smaller production units are 
under-represented; but they are both a less important part of total 
production capacity in these districts than in London, and are, 
technically, the least progressive factories. This description of pro- 
duction methods can therefore be regarded as an indication of the 
main types of post-war innovations to be found in factories in the 
older clothing centres outside London. The main conclusion that 
can be drawn is that there is as yet no standard post-war pattern of 
production in these districts. There is a tendency to sectionalize 
flat machining operations, to make a greater use of less skilled oper- 
atives, but most firms are reluctant to make a full use of advanced 
production engineering techniques. The most general innovations 
are in machinery and many of the Group B factories are well equipped 
with post-war machines, particularly in the special machining 
sections. 

Group B firms appear to face less acute recruitment problems than 

1 A noticeable feature was the absence of normal factory noise because of the 
large number of hand sewers. 
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Group A firms; their labour turnover is rather lower and their 
opportunities for recruiting skilled labour rather better. Many are 
old-established firms with a good local reputation as employers 1 and 
their factories employ a considerable number of older married 
operatives (working either on a full- or part-time basis) who form a 
more stable labour force than the younger operatives employed in 
Group A factories. The need for special training departments is 
accordingly smaller and in all the factories visited training methods 
were of a pre-war type ; learners were most commonly 'trained on the 
job', although four factories had small training sections where a 
rather lengthy training in machining, up to ' making through' 
standards, was provided. Similarly, the problem of seasonal 
fluctuations in orders is rather less acute for Group B firms. Many 
factories are situated in areas in which there is a well-established local 
tradition of short-time working or temporary unemployment, 2 both 
in the clothing industry and in textile factories situated in the same 
districts. But a number of firms make considerable efforts to main- 
tain regular employment throughout the year. In general, produc- 
tion is only against firm orders from distributors, but two firms make 
for stock for periods of two to four weeks between seasons. Two 
firms supply wholesalers and mail-order stores with garments at 
reduced prices, to secure inter-seasonal work. One firm has a buffer 
of work in the girls' and boys' trade ; two others have export orders for 
countries in the Antipodes where the seasons are reversed; and a 
fourth has a standing contract for B.E.A. and B.O.A.C. women's 
uniforms. 

GROUP C FACTORIES 

Ten factories 3 have been visited in this group and they are all 
situated in central London boroughs. These are the districts in 
which, since the early years of the present century, the wholesale 
production of the highest qualities of women's fashion tailored 
garments has been developed. Factories in these districts can draw on 
a local pool of highly skilled machinists, tailors and pressers which is 
only found in London, These operatives provide the skill on which 

1 At least one firm encourage their more promising workers to attend courses at 
local technical colleges by paying their fees. 

2 In one factory that was visited at the end of April the workers were already 
working half-time and full production could not be resumed until the beginning of 
July. 

3 Three additional outdoor factories in this group are included in the section on 
outdoor production. 
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the production of good quality tailored garments depends, but, as 
craftsmen, are accustomed to a certain pattern of factory operation 
which, in many factories, has remained unchanged since pre-war 
days. A further discouragement to any drastic reorganization is the 
limited accommodation in most London factories. Factory floor 
space in central London is expensive 1 and limited 2 so that the utmost 
use must be made of it. In nine of the factories visited pre-war types 
of machine benches were in use, although several of them had been 
opened or reorganized in the post-war period. This is because single 
stand machines and passing tables require considerably more space 
than machine benches. London production, generally, is organized 
on the pre-war sectional system 3 for most machining processes. 

Although the general attitude towards innovations in Group C 
factories can be described as 'conservative', there are some forces 
that are encouraging changes in production methods. The number 
of fully skilled operatives has tended to fall in the post-war period, 
and as older workers retire, manufacturers find difficulty in replacing 
them. New recruits to the industry are not prepared to undertake 
long apprenticeships. After a year's training in one factory, they can 
often find employment at a skilled worker's wages in another. 
Increasingly, manufacturers are having to rely on the services of semi- 
skilled operatives, including Cypriots, Maltese and Jamaicans. 
Some have become skilled tailors in their own country, but many 
have to be trained. This dilution of a skilled labour force with un- 
skilled or semi-skilled operatives, who have generally to be paid full 
adult wages (instead of trainee wages) under present employment con- 
ditions, has necessitated considerable sectionalization of production 
processes, to ensure that the services of skilled operatives are used 
only for processes that require their skill and that other operatives 
are employed for less skilled operations. As far as possible, also, 
machines have been introduced to replace skilled hand operations. 
In the typical London factory there is little attempt to organize a 

1 A London skirt manufacturer, who had moved to Luton since the war, said 
that similar accommodation in London was three times as expensive. 

2 Many London manufacturers have found that the good quality and strong 
fashion appeal of their garments has resulted in a strong demand for their products 
in the j^ost-war period. Often this demand has been encouraged by consumer 
advertising. But they find it difficult to secure larger premises because of planning 
restrictions which are designed to discourage the expansion of industry in central 
London. If they move to other districts on the fringe of the London area or in the 
provinces, they will be unable to recruit the skilled workers required for their 
present grade of quality. If is for these reasons that they remain in overcrowded 
and inconvenient premises. 

3 Cf. Chap. IV, p. 93. 
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smooth forward flow of production on post-war production engineer- 
ing principles, but there is a considerable sectionalization of all 
machining operations. Compared with pre-war production meth- 
ods, there is a much greater use of machinery for tailoring processes, 
such as buttonholing, padding lapels and collars, lashing facings and 
felling hems and linings, that before the war were often hand pro- 
cesses, in factories producing good quality tailored garments. More- 
over, although the lavish use of hand pressing is a feature that still 
distinguishes London from most provincial tailoring, Hoffman 
presses, which are much quicker and can be operated by less skilled 
workers, are now used for some pressing operations in most factories. 
The factories visited fall into two quality groups* In the largest 
group, of seven factories, mainly upper medium quality garments are 
made, with a small output of garments in the upper levels of the 
lower medium quality grade. The remaining three factories produce 
lower medium quality garments, in the upper levels of this quality 
and price range. Production methods in the first group have been 
relatively little affected by post-war changes in production technique, 
apart from those described in the preceding paragraph. But, in the 
second group, some attempt has been made to apply production 
engineering principles in the general organization of the factory. 
The production methods and the general trading background of 
firms operating factories in the first group will be described rather 
briefly and a fuller description will be given of the factories in the 
lower medium quality group in which more extensive innovations in 
production have been made. 

i. "Upper Medium Quality Production 

This group includes seven factories, ranging from 250 to 25 
operatives; one can be described as * large', three as * medium- 
sized' and three as 'small'. There is a similar diversity in the firms 
that own them. Three are specialist manufacturers of women's 
fashion clothing. 1 Two are mainly distributors ; one is a department 
store group and the other (operating two factories) a wholesaler with 
a large women's tailored outerwear department. 

All three specialist manufacturers make lower medium quality 
garments in other factories. Two employ outdoor factories, on a 
short-term contract basis, and the third has a post-war, Development 
Area factory. All advertise on a considerable scale. They sell 

1 One of these firms has two separate factories, for coats and costumes respect- 
ively. 
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mainly to department stores, fashion multiples 1 and 'madam' shops. 
Their orders are therefore seasonal and only one of them holds a 
long-term multiple contract that provides work in the inter-seasonal 
slack periods. 2 All have expanded their indoor production consider- 
ably during and since the war. The output of the firm with a 
Development Area factory has increased from 800 garments a week in 
1942, when the London factory was opened, to 5,000 a week in 1954. 
Another firm opened its indoor factory in 1954 to replace a much 
smaller factory. The third firm began indoor production at its 
present premises in 1939; before that date production was based on 
outdoor factories. In 1954, a second factory was opened for cos- 
tumes, which had previously been made in outdoor factories. 3 
These three manufacturers are typical of a group of London firms, 
who have increased their sales during and since the war and have, at 
the same time, expanded their indoor production facilities. Two 
of the firms, 4 however, still use outdoor contractors for a considerable 
part of their production and this helps them to meet the rush of orders 
at the height of the season. 

The products of these factories are a little above the top lower 
medium quality level. They supplement the lower medium quality 
production, for which their advertising secures a strong demand and 
on which the largest part of their sales is based, by providing a range 
of well-styled and well-finished garments, which help to maintain 
their prestige as London fashion houses. Orders from distributors 
for individual styles tend to be small, as retailers generally keep only a 
small and varied stock in the upper medium price range. Production 
methods in these factories, therefore, are largely determined by the 
need to secure a high standard of quality and to produce small 
quantities of a large number of different styles each season. This 
tends to discourage innovation. 

The two firms of distributors have similar motives for operating 
their own factories. In both cases their own production is a relatively 

1 The garments supplied to these multiples carry the manufacturers' brand. 

2 This Is a contract for skirts, which forms only a small part of the factory's total 
output. During the periods of heavy seasonal demand the skirts are made in an 
outdoor factory; their production is transferred to the main factory in the inter- 
seasonal slack periods. 

3 The two sons of the owner of an outdoor factory have become the managers of 
this factory and have planned the general layout, equipment and organization of 
production. 

4 No information has been secured about the use of outdoor factories by the third 
firm, who soon after the war increased their indoor production by opening a large 
Development Area factory. But it is probable that they use outdoor factories to 
meet peak seasonal orders. 
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small part of their total sales, which establishes their 'handwriting' 
as distributors of fashion goods, 1 and sets a standard of quality to 
which purchases from other, specialist, manufacturers are matched. 
The department store factory was opened in 1951. The two whole- 
saler's factories date from before the war, although they have only 
been in their present premises since 1941. Their production is 
supplemented by contracts to outdoor factories, for which garments 
are cut centrally. 

Production in all seven factories, in spite of the diversity of size and 
ownership, is organized on a similar, mainly pre-war, basis. They 
are staffed with skilled operatives, many of whom are highly paid 
male 2 workers. The different groups machinists, tailors, pressers 
and hand finishers occupy separate sections of the factory floor. 
Flat machining is generally sectionalized, so that the most skilled 
machinists undertake the work that requires particular care. In two 
factories, head machinists (or 'machiners') divide the work between 
a bench of about eight machinists ; in the others a supervisor similarly 
organizes a division of work. Most basting is by hand and so is most 
pressing. Garments are basted and pressed at many stages in the 
making-up process and the supervisor or floor manager passes the 
semi-finished garments to the tailors or pressers when their services 
are required. The production system can perhaps be called 'central 
issue and return', but* there is little organization of any flow of 
work and the system is generally based on the skill and experience 
of supervisors and managers in progressing the work and in 
controlling the quality of the machining and other processes, as they 
are completed. 

Cutting is by long and round knife Eastman cutters, in all seven 
factories, and, in two of them, where considerable quantities of 
garments are cut for outdoor factories, band knives are also used. 

1 The two factories operated by the firm of wholesalers are situated on different 
floors of the same factory block. Each is a complete self-contained unit with its 
own designer, production manager and cutting and other production staff. The 
separation of the two factories extends even to cloth buying. One factory is 
staffed by Jews and the other by Gentiles. The reason for this separation, which 
dates from before the war, is not religious, but is based on differences in styling and 
general finish. The Jewish factory makes garments with more fashion appeal but 
of a rather poorer quality of finish. The Gentile factory makes very well-finished 
garments in more * classic* styles. The separation of the two factories, both of 
which are 'small *, illustrates the greater importance of styling and quality of finish, 
than of close costing, in this grade of production. 

2 The use of male machinists, (or 'machiners *) is generally an indication of upper 
medium quality production, as men's wages are about twice as high as women 
machinists' wages, and they are usually given better quality cloth to make up. The 
women machinists in these factories make linings and canvas interlinings. 
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'Fixing' is by hand in all cases; (no thread or paste marking machines 
were in use when the factories were visited). 

The main production innovations are in machinery and equipment. 
Post-war, high-speed, lockstitch machines are installed in two, 
medium-sized, factories. All factories are equipped with special 
machines for edge-basting, padding, felling and lashing, many of 
which are improved, post-war models. Reece, stitched, buttonhole 
machines are also standard equipment and, in one factory, a piped 
buttonhole machine has been installed. In this quality grade, the 
linings of coats and costume jackets are often attached to the outside 
of the garments by hand. For this process, machine felling, which is 
practically indistinguishable from hand sewing, has recently been 
substituted in two factories. 

All the factories are equipped with Hoffman presses, which are used 
for pressing the front edges of jackets and coats and for shaping 
collars. But most underpressing and final pressing are still hand 
processes, as it is this that gives the 'soft' finish, typical of good 
quality London tailoring. In one (large) factory, pre-war gas-heated 
irons and damp cloths are still in use; in the remaining six factories, 
post-war, steam electric irons, often with portable boilers, have been 
installed since the war. 1 

2. Lower Medium Quality Production 

The three factories in this group employ 150, 250 and 310 opera- 
tives, respectively; all can therefore be classed as 'large'. The 
garments produced are generally in the "upper levels of the lower 
medium quality range. But the origins and trading structure of the 
three firms that operate these factories differ considerably. Two are 
London fashion firms which, in their advertising policy and in their 
war-time and post-war expansion of production at their own, indoor, 
factories, resemble the three manufacturers in the previous section. 
One of these firms marketed cheap tailored clothing, made on contract 
in outdoor factories, before the war. In 1941 their present premises 
were acquired, mainly for government contract work. After the war, 
the factory was reorganized and re-equipped, under the supervision 
of a production manager with extensive knowledge of the latest 
production engineering techniques. The quality of the factory's 
products was also improved to meet the new mass demand for lower 

1 In three of these factories there are a few pre-war, gas-heated irons. But their 
survival can probably be attributed to the preference of older pressers (who are 
generally particularly skilled and valued workers) for the tools which they have been 
accustomed to use for most of their working lives. 
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medium grade clothing. The firm, however, still have about half 
their production made up in outdoor factories. They market their 
branded products through department stores and 'madam' shops 
and also make unbranded goods, on seasonal contract, for a large 
multiple group. Their advertising, although smaller than that of the 
leading national advertisers of tailored clothing, helps them to secure 
good initial seasonal orders from retailers. These orders and the 
multiple contracts, which are placed early in the season, provide the 
essential marketing basis for planned bulk production. 

The second London fashion firm are amongst the largest adver- 
tisers in the industry and, since the war, their advertising policy has 
helped them to become one of its leading producers. 1 Sales are 
mainly to department stores, 'madam' shops and the fashion mul- 
tiples. Orders are grouped and production planned for the different 
factories at a central office and warehouse, where garments are cut for 
this factory 

The third firm were pioneers in the development of factory produc- 
tion for women's tailored clothing. They are one of the few non- 
Jewish firms in the London industry, and, in their styling and general 
approach to production and marketing, they resemble the leading 
provincial manufacturers. Their present London factory was 
opened in the late 1 930'$. During the war, they were mainly engaged 
on government contract work and their experience of sectional 
production of uniforms has helped them to reorganize their women's 
coat production after the war. The production manager has sup- 
plemented his war-time experience with visits to the United States. 
As in the case of most Group B manufacturers, this firm do not try 
to follow the latest vagaries in fashion in their styling, but produce a 
well-made, keenly costed and priced garment. Their products are 
in good demand and they secure enough orders at their seasonal 
sample showings to keep their factory in full production for most of 
the season. 2 Their garments are branded but not advertised and are 
distributed to department stores and independent retailers through a 
national network of travellers. 

In all three factories, the quality grade of the products, the market- 
ing arrangements of the firms and the production engineering know- 
ledge of the factory managers, have permitted a considerable develop- 
ment of well-organized, sectional production methods. In one 

1 In addition to the factory in this group they have a large Development Area 
factory, and other smaller, indoor, London factories for upper medium and 
* wholesale model' garments. 

2 Children's coats are made between seasons. 
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factory, production is based mainly on conveyor belts ; in the other 
two, a 'progressive bundle 3 system, based on benches of machinists, 
has been organized. In all three factories most of the machinists are 



women. 1 

Production in the first (conveyor belt) factory is on three floors. 
The cutting-room is on the ground floor. Cutting is by band knife 
and the 'fixers' use a paste marking machine for some of the marking 
operations. 2 In the first floor machining-room there are two con- 
veyors, one of which is for rather higher quality production than the 
other. The garments are placed on the conveyor as single garment 
bundles of cut pieces and emerge at the other end, assembled and 
lined, after a series of about thirty 4-minute production operations 
by flat machinists, special machinists, tailors and underpressers, who 
are grouped along the conveyor. They then go by lift to the second- 
floor finishing-room for body and top pressing, hand finishing and 
machine buttonholing. Hoffmans are used for the body pressing, as 
in the Group B factories, but, for the final or *top ' pressing, there is a 
much greater use of hand pressers, equipped with pre-war type gas 
irons and damp cloths. 

Production in this factory is thus more highly organized on mass- 
production lines than in the other Group C factories. But, because 
of the difficulty of securing enough full-time workers to staff the con- 
veyors, the flow of work on the main production lines is supplemented 
by the part-time employment of married women, at benches of 
machines situated between the conveyors. They 'make through* 
some garments and also machine some garment parts, to correct 
mistakes or clear 'bottlenecks' on the conveyors. In addition, there 
is a small production of costumes, in a small, self-contained, section 
of the second floor. These costumes are of an upper medium 
quality and are made by twelve operatives, all men, under the super- 
vision of a 'master tailor', or 'chambermaster', who organizes produc- 
tion on pre-war, sectional lines. 

In the first of the two 'progressive bundle' factories, the bench 
arrangement of sewing-machines has been retained, but the making- 
up process has been reorganized to permit a forward flow of work 

round the factory floor. Cutting is by band knife at the firm's head- 

i 

1 A number of men machinists were employed at one factory when it was visited, 
but the personnel manager said that this was because of the difficulty of recruiting 
women workers in that particular district. 

2 Other marking operations, particularly for indicating the position of darts, are 
performed on the pre-war system, by applying master patterns to each cut garment 
piece and marking with tailors* chalk. 
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quarters. The main production departments at the factory are on 
two floors, each of which is a self-contained production unit for coats 
and costumes respectively. The coat floor is further subdivided into 
two separate production teams. 1 On the costume floor, the cut 
garments are handled by 'fixers' who mark the position of darts, 
pockets, etc., on each garment part, using master patterns and tailors' 
chalk, and then tie them into ten-garment bundles. The parts are 
then distributed to machinists for sectional machining. There are 
separate benches of machinists who make the skirts, machine the 
fronts, backs and collars of the jackets, make the canvas interlinings, 
attach collars and close shoulders, make sleeves and machine and 
attach linings, all arranged at the appropriate points in the production 
flow. Hand sewers, tailors and pressers are similarly arranged in 
small groups near the benches so that the necessary hand sewing, 
tailoring or pressing operation can be performed before the bundle is 
passed forward to the next machinist. (This arrangement is in 
contrast to the organization of production in the upper medium 
grade, Group C factories, in which machinists, tailors, hand finishers 
and pressers form separate functional groups.) The jackets progress 
round the room in a circular flow of work until they reach the skirt 
section, where they are matched with their skirts. 

The factory is well equipped mechanically. Most of the lockstitch 
machines are pre-war models, but there are a few post-war, high- 
speed machines. Two new high-speed overlockers are in use. 
Post-war special machines include hem-felling and lashing machines, 
new padding machines and a piped buttonhole machine. Hoffman 
presses are used for pressing skirts and jacket edges and shaping 
collars and shoulders, but much under and final pressing is by hand. 
For this steam electric irons are used mainly, although gas-heated 
'goose' irons are used for some of the final pressing. 

An unusual innovation in this factory is the personnel manager who 
was appointed when production was begun at these premises in 1950.^ 

The third factory is a smaller production unit, making only 
women's coats. A recent innovation in the cutting-room is the 

1 This sub-division is a recent innovation, made to reduce handling time. 
Machining operations have been made rather longer for each machinist, who now 
handles 1 3 coats a day instead of 20. The reorganization has resulted in an increase 
in production, from a previous output of 850, to 1,000 coats per week. 

2 That is, unusual in a London factory of this kind. The personnel manager has 
had to undertake considerable pioneer work in developing his functions and in 
establishing a working partnership with the production manager. He is personnel 
manager for all the firm's London factories and plans to introduce a new, short- 
period training scheme for machinists in the near future, when the factories are 
grouped together in new premises. 
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latest, post-war, band knife, which had been installed for three 
months, when the factory was visited. 1 The introduction of band 
knife cutting has enabled the factory manager to reduce the number 
of cutters from ten to six and a second band knife is to be installed 
shortly. The band knives replace Eastman cutters. Other post- 
war innovations in the cutting section are a shrinkage machine and 
paper lays for cutting linings. 

From the ground-floor cutting-room the cut garments are carried 
by lift to the second-floor machining-room. Here the work is 
organized to flow forward from the lift at one end of the floor to a 
chute at the other end. ' Fixing 5 is organized on the usual (pre-war) 
lines. The flat machining of the garment is sectionalized between 
benches of machinists. After the preliminary machining processes, 
the garment parts are matched and issued to the assembling benches. 
A separate tailoring unit arranged parallel to the machining benches 
undertakes the trimming and hand-basting operations that are 
complementary to the machining operations and, similarly, under- 
pressing units are situated at two points nearby. A series of racks 
near the different groups of operatives provide reservoirs of work 
between successive stages. The machined garments are sent by 
chute to the pressing and finishing room on the first floor. Here 
there is a similar, well-organized, forward flow of work, from the 
chute end of the floor to the lift at the opposite end, as the coats pass 
through a succession of lining, machine and hand finishing and 
pressing operations, 

The factory is well equipped with post-war machinery. The 
special machines are mainly post-war models and include bluffing 
machines for securing facings, padding machines, felling machines, 
for coat and lining herns and cuffs, edge-basting machines and a 
stitched buttonhole machine. Hoffman machines are used for body 
pressing and one Hoffman is fitted with a needle pressing sheet. 2 
Underpressing is by steam electric irons and final pressing by (post- 
war) cordless electric irons and damp cloths. 

The three factories are the most highly organized, for sectional 
production, of the Group C factories and show considerable evidence 
of the application of production engineering principles in the arrange- 
ment of the factory layouts to secure a smooth forward flow of work. 3 

1 Cutting is on a bulk basis, so that the band knife can be operated with maximum 
efficiency. Garments are cut for outdoor factories as well as the indoor factory. 

2 Cf. Chap. Ill, p. 86. 

3 The production methods and factory layouts have been described in some detail 
as they are unusual in London tailoring factories. 
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GROUP C CONCLUSIONS 

The firms operating the factories included in this group are, in 
general, the most progressive and prosperous manufacturers in the 
London industry. The above description of their production 
methods therefore indicates the types of innovations to be found in 
the best-equipped factories. It can be seen that new and improved 
types of machinery are the most common innovations, although a few 
firms are applying post-war production engineering techniques to 
reorganize their factory layouts. 1 The preoccupation of most factory 
managers with quality considerations probably explains their reluc- 
tance, particularly in the upper medium quality grades, to introduce 
disturbing changes into the generally accepted production methods of 
skilled tailors and machinists. But it is rather surprising that, in 
none of the factories visited, has any attempt been made to use work 
study to increase the efficiency of hand finishers, by introducing the 
improvements in finishers 9 tables that are found both in some 
Group B tailoring factories and in some London dressmaking 
factories. 

The Group C firms are also essentially specialist manufacturers of 
women's fashion clothing. They are, therefore, particularly liable 
to be affected by seasonal fluctuations in demand* But inter-seasonal 
slack periods appear to be a rather smaller problem for many London 
firms, because of their use of outdoor factories to supplement their 
own, indoor production at the height of the season. 

As in the Group B factories, there has been little post-war develop- 
ment of special training schemes for machinists. There are separate 
training sections 2 for school leavers in only two factories. In other 
Group C factories, operatives are recruited as skilled workers, or, if 
unskilled, are 'trained on the job*. 

OUTDOOR FACTORIES 

A brief account of the origin of the outdoor factories, was included 
in Chapter I. 3 They fall into three main groups, tailoring, 

1 In addition to the three factories described above, there is another large London 
factory, making cheap and lower medium quality clothing and operated by a large 
multiple group, where there has been a considerable application of production 
engineering technique to sectipnalize and improve production methods. Permis- 
sion could not be secured to visit this factory and so it has had to be omitted from 
this survey. 

2 Both are in lower medium grade factories where women machinists are em- 
ployed. 

3 Cf. pp. 28-29. 
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dressmaking (dresses and blouses) and ancillary services, including 
beltmaking, pleating, embroidery and buttonholing. The 1951 
Census figures for employment in outdoor tailoring and dressmaking 
factories, employing more than 10 workers were given in Chapter II. 1 
The 734 'establishments' employing more than 10 persons, for 
men's and women's tailoring, can be compared with a membership 
of about 800 women's tailoring contractors for the Master Ladies' 
Tailors' Organization. Some of these contractors employ less than 
10 operatives, but the average is 15 to 25 operatives. It can, there- 
fore, be reasonably concluded that more than half of the outdoor 
factories included in the Census of Production figures are women's 
tailoring factories, A comparison of employment figures for indoor 
and outdoor women's tailoring factories indicates that outdoor 
factories comprise between one-third and one-fourth of the produc- 
tive capacity of the industry. Outdoor contractors are a long- 
established and well-integrated part of the tailoring industry, par- 
ticularly for high fashion production in the London area. The 
main purpose of this section is to describe the post-war position of 
the outdoor contractor in the tailoring industry and to discuss post- 
war innovations in outdoor production, although there is a prelimin- 
ary account of outdoor production in the women's outerwear industry 
generally and much of the discussion is of similar general application. 

For dressmaking, the 1951 Census figures indicate that about one- 
third of the factories and one-fifth of the operatives are employed in 
outdoor factories. 2 There are no official statistics for contractors 
supplying ancillary services, although, from another source, an 
estimate of 150 belt-makers and 200 to 300 pleaters has been re- 
ceived. 3 These types of contractors have been generally regarded as 
outside the scope of this research ; but they are an important part of 
the industry in the older clothing districts, particularly in London. 
In pleating, particularly, the number of contractors has increased con- 
siderably since the war and they provide expert services that con- 
tribute considerably to the efficiency of London factories as a source 
of fashion clothing. 

Outdoor factories are mainly located in London, although there is 

1 Cf. p. 66. 

2 These figures relate to 'larger establishments', employing 10 or more persons. 
There are no separate figures for the many dressmaking factories employing less 
than 10 persons. 

3 These estimates were made by the editor of a trade paper for the outdoor trade, 
and are based on information secured in connection with advertising in this paper. 
The figures for belt makers do not include a number of other sub-contractors who 
supply them with buckles and buckle covers. 
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some outdoor production in Leeds and Manchester. The following 
figures, derived from statistics collected for the 1950 Census of 
Distribution, indicate the location of some of the principal firms that 
give out work to these factories ; it can be assumed that most of the 
contractors they employ will be in the same standard region as their 
principal firms. 

WHOLESALERS REPORTING PAYMENTS FOR WORK GIVEN OuT 1 

Kind of business: Women's wear, excluding buttons, 
corsetry, fur garments, hats, millinery materials. 



Regions 


Wholesale Organiza- 
tions Reporting 

No. 


Sales 


Payments for 
Work Given Out 

'000 


Total, Gt. Britain 
Standard Regions : 


339 


22,649 


4,169 


a London & South 








Eastern (Greater 
London only) of 
which : 


299 


20,245 


4,046 


City of West- 
minster 
St. Marylebone 
City of London 
Stepney 


84 
36 


4,022 
10,000 

2,690 

2,368 


908 
1,866 
404 
632 


b North Western 
of which: 


23 


1,414 


6 4 


Manchester 


18 


816 


S3 


c Other Standard 








Regions 


17 


990 


59 



These figures are only a partial guide, as principal firms using out- 
door factories to supplement their own indoor production or under- 
taking some production operation, such as central cutting, are 
included in the Census of Production and not in Census of Distri- 
bution statistics. But they show the major importance of outdoor 
production in London, with Manchester as the main provincial 
centre. They also indicate the location, within the London area, 
of the principal firms that employ outdoor contractors. These firms 

1 For these statistics the author is indebted to the Office of the Censuses of 
Production and Distribution, of the Board of Trade. 
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are situated mainly in the boroughs of Westminster and St. Maryle- 
bone, which include most of the main West End shopping districts, 
and the streets behind Oxford Street and Regent Street Great 
Titchfield Street, Margaret Street, Great Portland Street, etc. 
where they have their offices and showrooms. The figures of 'pay- 
ments for work given out' represent only the amount paid to outdoor 
contractors for their making-up services and they must be multiplied 
by three (or perhaps four, in the case of high fashion clothing where 
there is a big margin for risk in the wholesale selling price) to make 
them comparable with the figures in the 'sales' column. When this 
adjustment is made, it can be seen that, for the London firms, 
manufacturing (using outdoor factories) is an important part of their 
trading activities. 

The contract system enables the contractor to avoid the expense of 
marketing activities. In the post-war period, selling costs, par- 
ticularly for high fashion clothing, have been inflated by the use of 
advertising, particularly in the London tailoring industry, 1 and by 
the growing practice of concentrating selling on expensively fitted 
West End showrooms, at which the season's samples are displayed 
by models to retail buyers. Selling offices have, in any case, to be 
situated in central districts, where rents are high, to facilitate selling 
to department store buyers, 2 whereas many outdoor factories are 
situated in districts, such as the East End, where rents are lower. 

The quality of garments made in outdoor factories varies from 
'wholesale model' to the cheapest grades, although, since the war, 
fewer highest quality garments have been made, as making charges 
are generally too low and contracts too seasonal to make it worth 
while to maintain the necessary staffs of highly skilled cutters, tailors 
and machinists. At the other end of the quality range, there is a 
corresponding tendency to 'trade-up' because of the smaller post- 
war demand for really cheap clothing. 

Outdoor factories are situated mainly in the more central districts 
of north and east London, although some new factories have sprung 
up in suburban districts, because of the labour shortage in central 

1 Cf. Chap. VII, p. 139. 

2 A recently formed outdoor contractors' trade association, the Clothing Trades 
Contractors* Association, has made the development of direct selling to distributors 
a major part of its activities, unlike the older outdoor trade associations, which try 
to improve the position of the contractor by securing better contracts from principal 
firms. The C.T.C.A. organized a joint showing of their members* samples, to 
which retail buyers were invited, for the 1956 spring season. But few orders 
resulted and it was realized that, particularly for the department store trade, the 
principal firms provided selling facilities and well-established contacts with retail 
store buyers, which could not be easily developed by outdoor contractors. 
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London. 1 But outdoor tailoring factories, particularly, tend to 
remain concentrated in the East End; contractors are reluctant to 
move to new estates on the outskirts of London, because they would 
find it more difficult both to recruit skilled operatives and to maintain 
their contacts with the principal firms 2 and with the other contractors 
who do the pleating, buttonholing, etc. They therefore tend to 
cling to the pre-war, central, clothing districts, where war-time 
bombing has reduced available factory space, so that their factories 
are, in general, small, inconvenient and overcrowded, and offer little 
scope for the application of production engineering techniques. 

A further discouraging factor is the post-war reappearance 
of severe seasonal fluctuations in contracts. During the war and in 
the immediate post-war period, many principal firms made long- 
term contracts with their outdoor contractors. 3 But, since about 
1951, outdoor contractors have borne the main impact of uncertainties 
in demand. Outdoor tailoring factories generally have work for only 
about 40 weeks in the year; frequently for only 32 to 36 weeks. 
Principal firms, faced with small orders from department stores and 
* madam' shops, tend to work on a 'hand to mouth' basis and to place 
contracts only one or two weeks ahead of delivery dates. The con- 
tractor thus finds it difficult to plan ahead or to purchase new equip- 
ment with confidence. 

The contractor, like other clothing manufacturers, now faces the 
problem of recruiting an adequate labour force at a time when the 
supply of skilled operatives is diminishing. He is using an increasing 
number of semi-skilled and coloured operatives. Moreover, working 
conditions are generally less attractive than in the larger, indoor, 

1 These are often * bedroom* factories, started without the knowledge (or permis- 
sion) of the planning authorities and are more often light clothing than tailoring 
factories, because the former make a bigger use of the unskilled women workers 
that can be recruited locally in these districts. 

2 A considerable part of a contractor's time is normally spent in waiting for orders 
in the principal firm's offices. A move to the outskirts of London would increase 
the time spent in visiting these offices and would reduce the time available for his 
many other supervisory activities in the factory. 

8 Cf. Chap. II, p. 51. 

The contractors* trade associations tried to make long-term contracts, guarantee- 
ing a minimum volume of work throughout the year, a permanent feature of the 
industry, but the trade associations of principal firms refused to consider their 
proposals. The reason for this refusal was partly the desire of the principal firms 
to retain their freedom to secure the lowest contract prices, by bargaining each 
season with their contractors and by placing contracts where making charges were 
lowest, and partly because principal firms with their own, indoor factories now find 
difficulty in securing a minimum of work for their own factories at certain times in 
the year. So that, as one principal firm executive commented, to have entered into 
contract arrangements of the type proposed by the M.L.T.O. * would have put out- 
door contractors in a better position than our own factories *. 
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factories, which often can also offer more regular employment; to 
compete successfully for labour, therefore, he has frequently to offer 
higher wages than in indoor factories, so that high wages further 
reduce the amount he can spend on new equipment. 

In spite of these difficulties the number of outdoor contractors 
does not appear to fall. There is a high turnover, as contractors give 
up the struggle and find employment as skilled operatives or managers 
in indoor factories ; but new ones take their places. 1 Competition is 
keen and undercutting of generally accepted contract rates is com- 
mon, so that there is little margin from which reserves to meet future 
contingencies can be accumulated. 2 

For principal firms, also, outdoor production has some disadvant- 
ages. The quality of the products tends to be uneven and deliveries 
may be late. These disadvantages result from two causes. Firstly, 
the concentration of orders on periods of strong seasonal demand 
causes the outdoor contractor to try to make as many garments as pos- 
sible at such times ; garments are often made hurriedly, manufacturing 
defects are not corrected and, if the contractor has overestimated his 
production capacity, he will not be able to deliver in time. Secondly, 
there is a well-established tradition in the clothing industry that a 
contractor may keep the cloth that he saves when cutting the number 
of garments stipulated in his contract. This surplus cloth is com- 
monly known as * cabbage ' . It may be saved either by expert, econo- 
mical, cutting or by skimping the garments, so that their dimensions 
are slightly smaller than the principal firm has stipulated. The * cab- 
bage ' system is deplored by principal firms and by many contractors. 3 
But when a hard bargain has been struck, the contractor relies on 
'cabbage', which he makes up into garments for sale on his own 
account, for much of his profit. 4 For principal firms, the taking of 

1 The executive of a firm which employs a large number of contractors, who has 
had a long pre-war experience of the industry, has said that there are about the 
same number of tailoring contractors as before the war. 

2 Many outdoor contractors are finding that their post-war obligation to provide 
two weeks* holiday pay for their operatives imposes an intolerable strain on their 
finances. The M.L.T.O. has initiated a scheme for providing funds for holiday 
payments, based on a contribution of 2}- per cent of the making charge, for each 
contract, from both the principal firm and the contractor. The total 5 per cent is 
placed to the contractor's credit by the M.L.T.O. and returned to him at the 
holiday periods. But only a few principal firms or contractors have so far partici- 
pated in this scheme. 

3 It might also appear to be illegal; but, in a recent case, the right of a contractor 
to his * cabbage * was upheld by the courts as an established trade custom. 

4 Cf. Stitch^ January 1954, p. 7: 'The average contractor would . . . gladly forgo 
the privilege of ' cabbage' if he received sufficiently economical prices from the 
manufacturers without leaving him to scrape a living out of what can be saved from 
cutting.* 
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* cabbage ' has the disadvantage that garments made in special novelty 
cloths and sold by them as exclusive selling lines, may be supplied to 
other distributors by their outdoor contractors. Styles supplied by 
principal firms may similarly be copied by outdoor contractors for 
other manufacturers who use their services. 

This description of outdoor production has, however, probably 
overstressed its disadvantages for both the contractor and principal 
firm, and there are many compensating advantages, which account for 
its importance, particularly for high fashion clothing. As the 
discussion of London tailoring production earlier in this chapter has 
indicated, the use of outdoor factories greatly assists a manufacturer 
with an indoor factory to meet seasonal fluctuations in demand. 
For all types of principal firms (that is, those with or without indoor 
factories) outdoor contracts also provide a variety of styling that it is 
difficult to obtain from a single production unit, 1 Moreover, as 
much outdoor production is made at short notice, supply is highly 
flexible to demand and this is particularly important for high fashion 
clothing. Distributors can be supplied with a small number of 
garments in each of a considerable number of different styles and, 
if some styles prove to be best sellers in the shops, repeat orders can 
be met quickly. This flexibility is not as important to Group B 
manufacturers, who make garments in more standard styles, or to 
some large-scale advertisers, who can concentrate their main selling 
efforts on a limited number of well-advertised styles, but it is an 
essential part of the trading activities of many London fashion firms. 
The possibility of * skimping' or loss of cloth from the taking of 
'cabbage' 2 can be eliminated by central cutting, before delivery to 
outdoor factories, when a principal firm has the necessary accommo- 
dation and equipment. 

Although outdoor contractors have been adversely affected by the 
return of seasonal fluctuations in clothing sales, their position seems 
to be better than it was before the war. Changes in the demand for 
clothing have resulted in a new demand from many consumers for 
quality. Principal firms, like other manufacturers, have found that 

1 Most clothing factories, especially in the tailoring industry, tend to have a 
limited range of styles that they produce particularly well. This may be due to the 
experience and personality of the production manager (or outdoor factory pro- 
prietor) or to the skill of the operatives at the factory. A principal firm, in planning 
their seasonal sample collection, can draw on the production skill of a considerable 
number of outdoor factories and the placing of contracts with the different factories 
is often determined by the firm's choice of the season's fashion trends for their 
seasonal style ranges. 

2 Cutting by principal firms is more common than before the war; although 
many firms do not have the necessary facilities for it. 
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cheapness is not a strong selling point if it is secured at the expense of 
quality. 1 The general use of brand names has further increased the 
need for a more consistent standard of quality in their products. 
Outdoor contractors who can provide this have a good demand for 
their services and so can make more favourable and stable contract 
arrangements with their principal firms; in some cases, they can 
secure a minimum of contract work throughout the year. Moreover, 
during the period of war-time and post-war prosperity, financial 
resources were accumulated by many outdoor contractors which have 
been used to make production innovations. In many smaller 
factories, which, before the war, were equipped only with lockstitch 
machines, shears for cutting, and gas or * goose 5 irons for pressing, 
there have been a number of mechanical innovations, and the 
standard equipment for a number of factories is now a Reece, stitched 
buttonhole machine, an Eastman electric cutter, a Hoffman press and 
a general purpose felling machine (that also pads lapels and collars). 
Some outdoor factories, (of which two of the case studies included 
later in this survey are examples) have introduced production inno- 
vations which make them comparable in efficiency with the more 
progressive indoor units. Much of the instability in the outdoor 
industry is now concentrated on contractors who produce poor 
quality work and lack the necessary skill and financial resources 
to produce the types of garments that sell most readily to the 
consumer. 

Outdoor production has, moreover, a number of general economic 
advantages; it facilitates a division of financial and personal resources 
between manufacturing and selling activities ; compared with London 
indoor factory costs, it is a low cost method of production; 2 and it 
provides the main opportunities for the entry of new firms into the 
industry. Most firms are partnerships or private companies, which 
are mainly dependent on their own savings for their fixed capital 

7 Cf. Annual Report of the Master Ladies* Tailors* Organization for 1953, The 
President's Message, page 4: 

* The pattern of our trade is changing, and we have experienced the influences of 
these changes in the past two seasons. , . . The consumer is becoming more 
fashion-minded, perhaps more * choosy* and this is reflected in the demand for 
quality garments at competitive prices. To meet this situation the producer, both 
indoor factory and outdoor worker, is having to re-examine his means and methods 
of production; his factory organization and administration; so that costing can 
ensure a competitive garment and a reasonable livelihood. This is creating a new 
status of business efficiency throughout our membership, and with it, added 
influence and respect in the trade/ 

2 According to a well-informed trade estimate, for lower medium grade coats, 
contractors' making charges are 2js. 6d. to 3 as. 6J. compared with making costs of 
50^. to 3 in an indoor factory. 
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equipment. Principal firms and outdoor contractors can use their 
savings for equipping their showrooms and factories, respectively, 
and this division of function helps them to make the most effective 
use of their limited financial resources. Concentration on either 
marketing or production also encourages the development of speci- 
alist skills. 

Production methods at outdoor factories tend to be technically 
backward (with some exceptions) in that there is little knowledge 
or application of the latest production engineering techniques, but 
close personal supervision by the outdoor factory proprietor tends 
to eliminate waste. The greatest production economies probably 
result from the provision of many managerial, supervisory and, 
often, labour, services by the proprietor, for a relatively small 
return. 

The opportunities for the entry of new firms, as principal firms or 
outdoor contractors, provided by the outdoor system are probably 
more important in tailoring than in other branches of the women's 
outerwear industry. The equipment required for production is 
more expensive and, because of competition from established, adver- 
tising manufacturers, marketing is generally more costly and more 
difficult for tailored garments than for dresses or blouses. It is 
perhaps significant that all the indoor factories included in this 
chapter are operated by pre-war firms, whereas the three outdoor 
factories have been opened by new, post-war firms. New principal 
firms are often started by salesmen employed by existing fashion 
firms, who have developed the necessary connections with retail 
buyers to enable them to set up their own sales and manufacturing 
organization with some hope of success. Similarly, outdoor factories 
are generally opened by skilled operatives or factory managers, who 
have often had designing or cutting experience, and they have a 
corresponding, specialized, knowledge of production methods and of 
the demand for outdoor production from principal firms. Little 
capital is required to start outdoor production, as accommodation 
can be rented and machines hired. 1 This ease of entry tends to 
attract some speculators, who rent a factory for a few weeks and 
produce some poor quality garments for one of the less reputable 
mail-order firms and then close down, often to avoid making holiday 
payments to their operatives. But, as the three following case 
studies indicate, by no means all the new entrants are of this 

1 Two firms, in fact, specialize in letting fully equipped factories for an inclusive 
rental as low as 10 per week 
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ephemeral type ; many start 'as very small producers and gradually 
improve their position. 1 

Two outdoor tailoring factories have been visited and some 
additional information on a third has been secured from a published 
source. 2 All three are operated by post-war firms and are new 
production units, opened in 1953 or 1954. One is 'large*, employing 
about 150 operatives, a second, 'medium', employing about 50 
operatives, and the third, 6 small', with 14 operatives in slack produc- 
tion periods and about 20 operatives in periods of high seasonal 
activity. 

This last factory is probably more generally typical of outdoor 
production than the other two, both in size and production methods. 
Before the war, the proprietor was a tailor in a small outdoor work- 
room, which undertook work for a bespoke tailoring firm. In 1946, 
he opened his own outdoor factory in a small room in the West End, 
where he made 'wholesale model* garments. By 1953, he found 
that there was a smaller demand for this type of work and moved to a 
larger room in Soho, where he now makes upper medium quality 
coats and suits (retailing at between fourteen and twenty guineas). 
He has a prolonged slack period in April, May and June, when he 
cuts his machining labour force by six or seven operatives; he has 
therefore to cover his overhead costs in the making charges for about 
nine months' work. The premises are small and appear to be 
overcrowded with machinery and equipment. The proprietor, in 
addition to pattern cutting, undertakes all the office work and acts as 
passer and foreman in the factory. The operatives are all skilled 
workers, except for one boy apprentice. 

Production methods are similar to those at other Group C factories 
making upper medium quality garments. The machinists work at a 
bench of pre-war, lockstitch machines, under the general supervision 
of a head machiner. Cutting is by a new Eastman cutter. Both 
underpressing and top -pressing are hand processes for which heavy 
'goose' irons and damp cloths are used. The irons are heated by 
gas jets in small oven-like structures. 3 The special machines com- 

1 Moreover, even when an outdoor contractor decides to close his factory and seek 
employment in an indoor factory, he may find, that his experience of organizing 
production helps him to secure a managerial position in an indoor factory. Several 
factory managers in tailoring factories visited in the course of this research have, in 
fact, secured their initial managerial experience as outdoor factory proprietors. 

2 Cf. Stitch, March 1954, p. 6. 

3 This was the only factory visited where this method of heating irons was in use 
and it is, of course, a survival from pre-war production practice. The proprietor 
said that his output (60 to 100 garments per week) was insufficient to justify the 
installation of a Hoffman press. 
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prise an overlook machine, a basting machine and an all-purpose fell- 
ing machine. 1 

The medium-sized factory is situated in a central district of North 
London. The proprietor was the manager of an indoor factory at 
which service uniforms were made during the war. In 1946 he 
opened his own, outdoor, factory for women's coat and costume 
production. His present factory was opened in 1954 as a specialist 
unit for women's cheap costumes. It is situated in very inconvenient 
and cramped premises, but is exceptionally well equipped 2 and 
planned. 

The factory is situated on three floors of a small building and all 
floors are overcrowded with machinery and equipment. 

The proprietor has organized his factory as an efficient, low cost, 
production unit and he bases his planning on exceptionally long 
production runs, as only six styles of costumes are made per season. 
He cuts in bulk and subdivides the machining processes between a 
number of operatives, on a 'progressive bundle' system. In this 
way, he claims to have secured the lowest making costs and the 
highest output per operative in the industry. 3 The garments made 
are in the cheap quality grade (they retail at around 7) but they are 
well made and finished for this price group. The proprietor has a 
good demand for his services and cannot accept all the contracts he is 
offered. He is therefore able to insist on a minimum of work from 
his principal firms in the inter-seasonal slack periods and his factory 
is fully employed all the year. Production is based mainly on skilled 
male operatives, but, particularly in the machining and pressing 
sections, unskilled or semi-skilled operatives are also employed. 
There is no special training section; anyone who can operate a power- 
driven machine is given a month's trial to see if they can 'earn their 
wages'. The factory proprietor undertakes all the office work, the 
designing of his products and the general management of the 
factory. 

There is a well-organized flow of work through the factory. The 
garments are cut in the basement by Eastman cutter and darts, etc., 
are marked through the lays with an electric paste marker. Jackets 

1 The machinery described here is typical of a reasonably well-equipped, small 
outdoor factory. 

2 The equipment represents an investment of 7,000 to 8,000. 

3 His making charge of 15$. per costume is exceptionally low. It is very difficult 
to compare output per operative in different factories in this industry because of 
difference in quality grade, in type of labour and in type of garment. But the out- 
put of this factory, of 14 costumes per operative, for a 39|-hour week, appears to be 
considerably higher than in the other tailoring factories visited during the research. 
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and skirts are sent separately to the first and ground floors, 1 respec- 
tively. There is no attempt to secure a highly organized sectional 
flow of work between operatives, but there is considerable section- 
alization of machining; the different garment parts (collars, sleeves, 
fronts and linings) are machined by different machinists, sitting at two 
machine benches. The garments accumulate in racks between 
production processes and the operatives collect their work from the 
racks. All (four garment) bundles have a key rotary number which 
guides the operatives in selecting their work (that is, No. i bundle is 
processed first and then No. 2, No. 3, etc.). This system, although 
not permitting a close control of quality, enables considerable 
economies to be made in supervisory labour. Skirt machining is 
organized on a similar, sectional, progressive bundle basis. 

For its size, the factory is particularly well fitted with special 
machines and pressing equipment The special machines include 
basting, overlock, felling, padding, buttonhole and button sew 
machines. Pressing equipment is modern and ample. Steam 
electric irons are used for hand pressing operations and Hoffman 
presses, fitted with a variety of shaped bucks, are used for edge pres- 
sing and for a number of shaping presses. This special machinery 
and pressing equipment is at present under-employed and the 
factory proprietor plans soon to extend into two upper floors in the 
same building and to double the number of his machinists, bringing 
his labour force to eighty operatives. He will then secure a balance 
between flat machining and special machining and pressing capacity. 

Rather less information has been secured about the f large* factory, 
but it resembles the previous factory in being a well-organized, 
efficient production unit and makes garments of lower medium grade 
quality. Outdoor production was begun in 1946 by a father and two 
sons, in a small factory fitted with six machines. Profits were 
ploughed back into the business and, in 1954, the present factory, 
at which 150 operatives are employed, was opened in the East End. 
The equipment includes a range of the latest types of special ma- 
chines. The firm have established good trading relations with their 
principal firms and can secure a continuity of contract work over the 
whole year. Expansion of production has necessitated the employ- 
ment of both skilled and unskilled operatives to provide the necessary 
labour supplies and a number of recent immigrants, including 
Cypriots and Jamaicans, have been recruited. 

In conclusion, outdoor production can be described as an old- 

1 A labelling system ensures their eventual matching. 
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established part of the London fashion industry that has shown 
surprising powers of survival, in the post-war period, in the face of 
changes in the pattern of demand and in production techniques. 
This survival can probably be largely attributed to the need for 
flexibility in the production of high fashion tailored clothing, for 
which retailers' orders, particularly for unadvertised garments, tend 
to be small, highly seasonal and capricious. This flexibility, how- 
ever, is often secured at the expense of industrial stability and tech- 
nical progress. Many contractors face an uncertain future and, 
although the exceptional prosperity that they enjoyed for about 
ten war and post-war years has resulted in a rather higher standard of 
equipment in outdoor factories than before the war, the current un- 
certainty of demand is tending to discourage further investment in 
new equipment and machinery. But a new type of outdoor contrac- 
tor is developing, who is a production specialist, operating on a 
larger scale than most pre-war contractors and applying some of the 
post-war production engineering techniques to the manufacture of 
good quality low cost garments. 1 Firms of this type are only a small 
part of the outdoor industry at present; but their development is 
being encouraged by labour conditions in the London area, which 
make it difficult to open new indoor factories, 2 and by current market- 
ing trends, which, by making marketing a more costly and specialized 
part of a manufacturer's activities than before the war, tend to dis- 
courage contractors from progressing towards independent manufac- 
ture from the outdoor production stage. 3 



CONCLUSIONS 

In general, a distinction can be drawn between the provincial 
(Group B) firm, making garments in more conservative styles in 
indoor factories and relying for their marketing on well-established 
connections with a large number of mainly provincial distributors, 

1 This generalization applies to dressmaking as well as tailoring. Cf. an article 
in Stitch, March, 1954, pp. 6-9, headed *Is there a future in Outdoor Work?' in 
which the activities of an outdoor dress firm are described. 

2 In at least one case, labour difficulties have recently led to the closing of a 
London indoor factory employing about 80 operatives. Production was begun at 
this factory in the late 1920*8, but the present high level of wages for skilled oper- 
atives, combined with marketing uncertainties resulting from the competition of 
large national advertisers, have led to the concentration of production on outdoor 
factories. This case illustrates the current economic difficulties of the medium- 
sized, indoor manufacturer of fashion clothing. 

3 This is the line of evolution followed, before the war, by a number of the leading 
manufacturers in the London fashion industry. 
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and the London fashion (Group C) firm, making garments with a 
stronger fashion appeal and using advertising to promote a good 
demand for their products from both London and provincial depart- 
ment stores and * madam* shops. Both types of firms have opened 
new (Group A) factories in provincial areas, to supplement the 
limited production facilities in the pre-war clothing districts. The 
application of the new production techniques is most clearly seen in 
these Group A factories; but, in both Group B and Group C fac- 
tories, there is also considerable evidence of gradual changes in 
production methods although they tend to be limited by the local 
established pattern of production. In the London area particularly, 
outdoor production provides alternative production facilities, the 
low costs of which are generally not based on improved types of 
machinery and equipment, although some post-war innovations 
can be found even in this part of the industry. 

Unlike the dressmaking industry, production methods have been 
little affected by the post-war growth of large multiple groups. The 
orders placed by multiples for tailored clothing are generally smaller 
than for dresses and are usually highly seasonal. One big multiple 
firm place large seasonal orders that, in two factories visited during 
the research, have helped to encourage highly organized sectional 
production. But, in general, manufacturers must rely on their own 
advertising to provide the marketing conditions on which large-scale 
mass production can be based. 



PART V. CONCLUSIONS 

CHAPTER XIV 
THE IMPACT OF INNOVATIONS ON THE INDUSTRY 

IN attempting to assess the importance of technical innovations an 
economist faces a more difficult task than a production engineer. 
The latter would probably describe the women's outerwear industry 
as technically backward, in that, in the post-war period, it has, in 
general, made less use of modern production engineering techniques 
than other light industries ; as the case studies have indicated, these 
include other branches of the clothing industry, such as children's 
raincoats and men's tailoring clothing. But an economist must set 
technical progress against the general economic background of the 
industry. When account is taken of the variety of styles in the seas- 
onal production ranges of most manufacturers, which result in many 
permutations and combinations of cloths, garment designs and sizes 
in a single production season, and of the time limitation on production 
planning imposed by the six-monthly seasonal cycle, it can be seen 
that, even as a purely technical problem, the detailed application of 
work study techniques presents considerable difficulties. Moreover, 
marketing considerations are often an additional impediment to the 
attainment of the technical ideal of minimum cost production. To 
most manufacturers, flexibility to distributors' orders is more 
important than the utmost economy in production costs, if this 
economy increases the risk of accumulating unsold stocks at the end 
of the season; as the 'jobbing' of such stocks can quickly offset 
economies in production costs secured from careful production 
planning. The women's outerwear industry is therefore a rather un- 
promising field for the application of the skill of the production 
engineer. Although, where manufacturers have been able to 
adopt advanced production engineering techniques, their use has 
opened up new possibilities of economies of scale, in the post-war 
period. 
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Before the war, the industry was, generally, in a state of transition 
from a craft to a factory industry. There were relatively few large 
factories and, even in them, production methods were mainly based on 
the skill of the individual operatives. Empirical observation suggests 
that the firms operating these factories secured most production 
economies in the cutting and pressing sections, through the use of 
band knives and Hoffman presses, and that in other production 
departments, particularly machining, the greater overhead costs of 
their larger and more commodious premises and the difficulty of 
progressing 1 work in a large production unit, may have resulted in 
diseconomies of scale. Such firms secured other advantages, such as 
a greater evenness of quality and a better control over the timing of 
deliveries to meet distributors' orders. They could also buy cloth 
on more favourable terms, because of their large orders, and could 
use their extensive production facilities as the basis for a national 
distributive network of travellers and showrooms. But these two 
latter advantages were also secured by firms basing their production 
on a number of small production units. In the pre-war period, the 
small factory was, technically, a highly competitive unit. The cheap 
quality garments, which formed the largest part of the industry's out- 
put, appear to have been made in small or medium-sized factories. 2 
Firms with large factories supplied medium quality garments, for 
which their more even quality standards and the direct contact with 
department stores and the better type of local draper and 'madam* 
shop, maintained by their national marketing systems, led to trading 
advantages over other manufacturers. 

In the post-war period, however, changes in production technique 
have provided new opportunities for securing economies of scale in 
the large factory, if other conditions are favourable. Many of the 
innovations described in Part II are particularly applicable in large 
production units, which provide, not only the large volume of output 
that is the essential basis of highly organized flow production meth- 
ods, but also scope for the employment of specialist production 
engineers to organize and supervise their operation. As the case 
studies have indicated, production in only a relatively small number 
of factories is currently organized on the, technologically, most 

1 In the Leeds district, in particular, the use of special * progress chasers * to 
ensure that garments were not unduly delayed on the production floor appears to 
have been a well-established industrial practice in the large pre-war factory. 

2 This generalization is based both on the results of observations made on visits 
to large factories, established before the war, and on inquiries made in the Leeds 
and Manchester districts, from manufacturers with pre-war experience of the in- 
dustry, about the sources of pre-war supplies of cheap clothing in these districts. 
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efficient lines. These factories are situated mainly in the Develop- 
ment Areas and in other new, post-war clothing districts. 

Much of the initial impetus towards production innovations was 
provided by institutional factors, in the war years and immediate 
post-war period (which ended about 1951). It is doubtful whether 
the present degree of technological efficiency in the industry would 
have been reached in their absence. They include the war-time 
measures to ration clothing and simplify styling and the utility cloth- 
ing scheme, discussed in Chapter II. Inflation and full employment 
in those years, moreover, ensured a strong demand for clothing. The 
effect of the institutional factors was to free the manufacturer 
from the need to maintain a production system in which flexibility 
to market requirements largely determined production' methods. 
The seasonal production and selling cycle disappeared; the manu- 
facturer, to a considerable extent, could select the styles and sizes of 
the garments delivered to distributors. 1 Under these conditions, 
production planning problems were considerably simplified and, as 
shown in the case study data, this was the period when most of the 
large, new factories were planned and opened. The new interest in 
production engineering was further encouraged by Ministry of 
Supply war-time contracts, both because of the standardized nature 
of the product and because of the influence of the Ministry's tech- 
nical advisory services. 2 

Between about 1940 and 1951, trading conditions were, however, 
highly abnormal and, with the re-emergence of * normal' conditions, 
interest in production innovations tended to decline and the pace of 
technological progress generally slowed down. Since 1951, the 
main encouragement to innovation has been the continuing shortage 
of both skilled and unskilled operatives, which has led both to an 
increased sectionalization of machining processes and to a greater use 
of machinery to replace hand processes. But, in many factories, 
although production methods are 'efficient', in that their products 
can be sold at prices that cover costs and provide a reasonable margin 
of profit, they are technologically inefficient, in that their products 

1 As one manufacturer observed, on a factory visit, 'anything would sell* at that 
time. 

2 These institutional factors also influenced costing methods. Innovations of 
this type have been generally excluded from this survey, but war-time experience 
of improved costing methods, which were encouraged both by the Board of Trade 
Accountants' Branch and the Ministry of Supply, for administrative reasons, has 
resulted in a greater use of standard costing methods in the larger factories. Better 
costing methods have led to production innovations by 'pin-pointing* particularly 
costly production processes. 
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could be made at lower cost if market and other conditions made 
innovations in production methods both possible and worthwhile. 1 
Under 'normal' conditions, technical innovation is discouraged by a 
variety of limiting factors, arising from the nature of the industry's 
products, factory size and location, the industry's financial resources 
and the level of managerial ability. 

i. PRODUCTS 

In the past five years women's outerwear production has become 
increasingly a fashion industry. 2 Women in all income, size and 
age groups are showing a considerable interest in fashion changes. 
So that the seasonal pattern of production and sales has spread even 
to such branches of the industry as cotton dress and outsize produc- 
tion which, before the war, produced the more standard types of 
garments. Redistribution of incomes has also tended to reduce the 
demand for the cheaper garments which were, similarly, less affected 
by pre-war fashion changes. Manufacturers of fashion clothing 
generally include a large variety of styles in their seasonal sample 
collections to ensure that trade buyers have a wide choice. Fashion 
therefore tends to encourage excessive product variation in the out- 
put of individual manufacturers and this, by reducing the length of 
production runs, discourages economies in production costs. 

Fashion makes the biggest impact on upper medium quality 
production. 3 In the dressmaking industry, particularly, much of 
the price difference between lower and upper medium production 
arises from the greater fashion appeal of the latter type of garment. 
There is therefore less scope for production engineering in factories 
making upper medium grade garments, as the case studies have 
indicated; and innovation tends to be restricted to improvements in 
machinery and equipment that do not entail any disturbance of the 
normal production pattern of short runs of varied styles and sizes 
closely linked with distributors* orders. Even in the factories of 
advertising manufacturers, production runs are short for this quality 
grade and there is little scope for highly organized, flow production 
methods. Upper medium quality garments are always ordered in 
small quantities by distributors; apart from a few high fashion 
multiples, they are usually sold by department stores and 'madam* 

1 Cf. Monopoly and Competition and Their Regulation, Chapter 'Monopoly, 
Efficiency and the Structure of Industry', by Ingvar Svennilson, p. 273. 

2 Cf. Chapter II, p. 58. 

3 'Wholesale model* production is similarly affected but this quality grade has 
been generally excluded from the research. 
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shops, who keep small and very varied stocks of these high fashion 
garments. Long production runs, leading to larger supplies of a 
restricted number of styles, at lower cost, would tend to discourage 
rather than encourage orders from these retailers. 

Lower medium quality garments, however, provide more scope for 
the longer runs on which low cost, highly sectionalized, flow produc- 
tion methods can be based. Innovations of this type, which make a 
considerable use of modern production engineering techniques, are 
found mainly in factories owned by advertising manufacturers and in 
factories where production is mainly based on bulk orders from the 
multiples. Not all manufacturers of garments in this quality grade 
have made these innovations; this is due not to the nature of the 
product, but to other causes. Cheap quality garments, similarly, 
can be produced on a sectionalized, flow production basis. 

In the lower medium and cheap quality grades, dress production 
appears to present fewer technical problems than tailoring and, in 
general, there seems to have been a more thorough application of low- 
cost, mass-production methods to dresses than to tailored outerwear. 
Cotton dress production can be most readily adapted to mass- 
production methods, because of the more standard texture of the 
cloth and the greater simplicity of the making-up process, and it is in 
the large, post-war, cotton dress factories that the application of 
production engineering techniques has resulted in the biggest econo- 
mies of scale. 

2. FACTORY SIZE 

The research has been mainly concentrated on the larger factories 
in the industry, but the majority of manufacturers have small or 
medium-sized production units, which, even if other conditions were 
favourable would not, because of size limitations, be generally suit- 
able for low-cost, highly sectionalized production. Size limitations 
may take the form of restricted floor space, of a too small labour 
force, or both. In the London area, particularly, floor space tends 
to be overcrowded, with operatives and equipment, and innovations 
tend to be in machinery rather than in factory layout. Even where 
some attempt has been made to sectionalize machining, the bench 
arrangement of machines has been retained, because it makes the 
most economical use of available floor space, and so there is little 
organization of the flow of production between operatives found in 
Development Area factories. 

The size of his labour force further restricts the manufacturer in 
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introducing innovations. He will not secure an adequate return from 
his investment in cutting equipment, special machines and pressing 
equipment if he cannot keep them fully employed. One industrial 
consultant has suggested that a minimum labour force of 50 oper- 
atives are needed for an efficient light clothing factory and empirical 
research suggests 80 to 100 for a well-equipped tailoring factory. 1 

For highly organized, sectional, flow production, for which passing 
tables and other additional equipment are required, a considerably 
larger labour force appears to be necessary. Here a further overhead 
expense, which establishes a lower limit for the volume of production 
and employment, is the need to maintain a work study staff to or- 
ganize flow production. The minimum size of factories using 
conveyor belts, amongst the sample visited, is 250 operatives, in both 
dress and tailored clothing groups. The largest factories in these 
groups employ about 1,150 and 900 operatives respectively. Other 
factories visited, in which 'synchro-flow progressive bundle* meth- 
ods are used to sectionalize making-up processes, range in size from 
650-450 operatives, in the tailoring factories visited, and 560-95,2 
in the dress factories ; the single blouse factory in this category em- 
ploys about 125 operatives. 

Both conveyor belt and 'synchro-flow/progressive bundle' methods 
necessitate careful time study, to secure an even flow of work, 
and a re-planning of factory layout, but other methods of sectionaliz- 
ing production have been introduced that can be operated without 
detailed time study and with less expenditure on additional equip- 
ment. These include 'progressive bundle', with reservoirs of work 
between groups of operatives, and 'central issue and return', with a 
central store of cut and semi-finished work. In the tailoring 
industry the progressive bundle system has been found in factories 
ranging in size from 80 to 400 operatives and central issue and return 
has been found in two blouse factories in each of which about 60 
operatives were employed. 

3. LOCATION 
It can be seen that the most highly organized sectional production 

1 One very well-equipped tailoring factory, included in the case study chapter, 
employs about 50 operatives, but the labour force is soon to be increased to 80 
operatives, to secure the full utilization of the 'special* machines and the pressing 
equipment. 

2 One dress factory with 40 operatives was planned for this method of production, 
but the manufacturer has found that his labour force is too small to permit efficient 
production on these lines. Cf. Chap. XII, p. 207. 
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methods are generally found in the largest factories. But most fact- 
ories in the older clothing districts are much smaller. In the London 
area, particularly, restricted floor space tends to discourage the intro- 
duction of flow production methods. The conservatism of the 
skilled operatives and experienced supervisors, on which production 
in factories in both London and provincial, pre-war, clothing dis- 
tricts is still largely based, also tends to discourage the introduction 
of highly sectionalized production techniques, of the conveyor belt 
or 'synchro-flow' variety, that necessitate a considerable disturb- 
ance of the well-established pattern of factory organization. The 
continued location of much of the clothing industry in these districts 
is therefore a further factor limiting the application of modern 
production engineering techniques. 

4. FINANCE 

The limited financial resources of most manufacturers is one 
reason 1 why the industry tends to remain in the pre-war clothing 
districts (often also in inconvenient, pre-war, factory premises. With 
only a few exceptions, women's outerwear firms are small family 
businesses, largely dependent, for both fixed and working capital, 
on their own resources and on loans from the banks. Their re- 
sources are often fully extended in financing the season's production 
and there is a general tendency to over-trade on capital. Many 
firms find it difficult to make any systematic allocation of profits to 
cover depreciation and obsolescence of machinery and equipment, 
because of long-term trading uncertainties, and innovations are often 
made after a single good season has resulted in particularly high 
profits. Such innovations frequently take the form of the purchase 
of new types of special machines and other equipment to meet 
immediate production needs, rather than of a systematic moderniza- 
tion of plant and production methods. Capital can be most easily 
obtained for this kind of mechanical innovation, because hire- 
purchase facilities can be readily secured, either from the machinery 
firms or from specialist, hire-purchase, finance companies. It is 
more difficult to finance the establishment of new production units, in 
districts outside the older clothing areas, even when suitable factory 
premises are provided on lease by local authorities in these districts. 

1 Other reasons include the *pull of the market*, the presence of ancillary indus- 
tries, etc. Moreover, in general, only manufacturers of lower medium and cheap 
quality garments, that can be efficiently produced by * green' labour, are free to 
move to new clothing districts ; other manufacturers are tied to the older clothing 
districts by their dependence on skilled labour. 
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For capital is required, not only for equipment, but also, firstly, to 
cover the cost of transferring a nucleus of skilled operatives (who often 
have to be provided with houses) and of training ' green* labour and, 
secondly, to finance the 'running-in' period 1 before the factory 
reaches full production. Four firms with Development Area fac- 
tories floated public issues of shares in the 1946-48 period and other 
private companies have drawn on the profits of the years of war and 
post-war prosperity to start production in new districts. But, in 
'normal' years, firms have to seek other outside sources for invest- 
ment capital of this kind. Although there is a well-established 
practice of borrowing working capital, on overdraft, from the joint 
stock banks, the banks and finance corporations are generally reluc- 
tant to make long-term loans to women's outerwear manufacturers. 
They often find it very difficult to find out the exact financial position 
and trading prospects of such firms. Frequently the firms are too 
new to be able to show evidence of continued financial stability from 
their annual balance sheets. They can usually offer little collateral, 
as their factories are often leased, their machinery is relatively inex- 
pensive (compared, that is, with machinery in other industries), the 
value of their stocks of cloth and clothing drops sharply at the end of a 
production season, and their future trading prospects are often based 
on a flair for fashion and market trends that is very difficult to 
evaluate. Only a few firms with Development Area factories 
have secured long-term banking finance; in two cases, multiple 
contracts may have improved their long-term trading prospects 
and, in another, consistent consumer advertising, on a consider- 
able scale, over a number of years, may have, similarly, helped 
to provide some guarantee of a good long-term demand for their 
products. 

Under normal trading conditions, therefore, most manufacturers 
tend to prefer to keep their factories in the older clothing districts, 
where the scope for production innovations is relatively limited, 
rather than to move to modern factories in new areas, in which they 
will face considerable additional capital costs and new uncertainties 2 
that are often very difficult to finance. 

There is, moreover, little evidence of much influx of capital re- 

1 This period is often longer than a single production season and so imposes a 
particularly severe strain on the firm's financial resources, 

2 Two old-established manufacturers of tailored clothing, with considerable 
financial resources, who were investigating the possibility of opening Development 
Area factories in 1950, decided against this move when the end of the post-war 
clothing boom came in 1951. 
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sources from other related industries, such, as cloth 1 manufacture or 
clothing distribution, through vertical integration. In this, women's 
outerwear differs from other clothing industries, such as women's 
underwear and men's tailored clothing, where cloth manufacturers 
and multiple groups have developed large-scale production. The 
reasons for this have been discussed in Chapter IX. The depart- 
ment stores appear to be currently reducing, rather than increasing, 
their financial interest in production. One low-priced multiple 
group has large dress and tailoring factories and a small group of 
high-priced fashion multiples undertake some production. But, in 
general, the biggest financial assistance that the multiples give to 
production results from their contracts which, by improving a 
manufacturer's financial prospects, help him to secure working and 
investment capital from banking sources. 2 

5. MANAGERIAL ABILITY 

The need for new types of managers to organize production in the 
larger factories and the measures that are being taken to improve 
managerial status and training have been described in Chapters V 
and VI. 3 Until these measures become effective, a shortage of 
trained managers will tend to limit the growth in factory size and 
the application of production engineering techniques. The case 
study data indicate that the larger dressmaking factories make the 
biggest use of new types of managers recruited from outside the 
industry. 4 In tailoring, production managers appear to be generally 
recruited from inside the industry and to be often promoted cutters, 
designers -and tailors, with little specialized training in new mana- 
gerial skills. This is probably due to the greater complication of the 
making-up processes in the tailoring industry and to the need for an 
extensive technical knowledge of these processes in order to ensure a 
good, even standard of quality. 

6. MARKETING 

The demand for clothing is relatively inelastic, under 'normal* 

1 An important exception to this generalization is the development of large-scale 
dress production, as a new post-war venture, by a cotton cloth and household textile 
firm. But another similar firm has recently discontinued dress production begun 
in the 1930*3. 

2 The possession of seasonal contracts from a multiple group improves the finan- 
cial status of a manufacturer seeking to secure overdraft facilities ; the holding of 
long-term contracts, by providing some assurance of prolonged financial stability, 
helps him to secure long-term capital for investment in machinery and equipment. 

3 Cf. Chap. V, pp. 102-103, and Chap. VI, pp. 121-129. 

4 Cf. Chap. XI, p. 189, note i. 
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post-war conditions. 1 Current marketing conditions, therefore, 
tend to discourage large-scale investment to expand production. 
Manufacturers know that if they increase their output their sales will 
be largely at the expense of other manufacturers. In the tailoring 
industry, particularly, the cost of expansion generally includes, not 
only investment in fixed capital equipment, but also considerable 
expenditure on consumer advertising, to ensure a demand for the 
increased output. In the dress industry, the manufacturer's market- 
ing problems may be solved by basing production on sales to the 
larger multiple and mail-order groups. As the case studies have 
indicated, many of the larger factories in the industry do this. 2 

The size and timing of distributors' orders, moreover, frequently 
limit the manufacturer's ability to make effective use of the post-war 
developments in production technique. Even in factories in which 
other difficulties have been overcome, distributors' orders (from both 
wholesalers and retailers) are frequently too small and placed at too 
short notice to enable production to be planned on lines that secure 
the maximum economies of scale. The department stores, in 
particular, appear to be sacrificing cost economies to flexibility to 
consumer demand. 

The small size of many distributors' orders, by reducing the com- 
petitive efficiency of the larger manufacturer, accounts, in part, for the 
continued importance in the industry of many small factories, par- 
ticularly outdoor factories. In many of these factories, however, 
low costs are secured, not by technological efficiency, but by the use 
of sub-standard accommodation and equipment. Moreover produc- 
tion is often for a return that does not cover costs, as the high turnover 
in outdoor factories indicates. 3 

CONCLUSIONS 

The interplay of these six factors results in a considerable diversity 
in production methods, even in factories producing garments of 
similar types and qualities. As the case studies have indicated, 
factory location and marketing policy play an important part in 
determining production technique and they can be used as the basis 
for a division of the industry into the following groups of producers : 

1 Cf. Chap, II, p. 62. 

2 Cf. Chap. XI, p. 209. 

3 It has not been possible, because of the absence of records of changes in the 
ownership of outdoor factories, to secure any figures to substantiate this generaliza- 
tion, which is based on information from several well-informed trade sources. 
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1. Firms established some years before the war, with large, 
indoor factories and well-developed national marketing networks 
that provide direct selling contacts with retailers, without extensive 
consumer advertising. 

2. Firms with medium-sized or small, indoor, factories, market- 
ing their products through either wholesalers or retailers, without 
consumer advertising. 

3. Firms basing production on outdoor factories and marketing 
their products direct to retailers. 

4. Firms with large indoor factories, selling direct to retailers 
and undertaking extensive consumer advertising. 

5. Firms with large or medium-sized indoor factories, basing 
their marketing on seasonal or long-term contracts for multiple 
groups. 

Group i firms generally have factories in the pre-war clothing 
districts, although a few have opened Development Area factories. 
They have a certain stability resulting from their long-established 
financial and trading background and, in many cases, from the good 
and reliable quality of their products. Their marketing is highly 
flexible to retailers' orders, which tend to be small and placed at short 
notice, so that this flexibility often reduces technological efficiency 
and increases production costs. Moreover, the location of many of 
their factories in the older clothing districts tends to discourage any 
sudden changes in well-established production methods. But, 
although these firms do not, in general, lead the way in technical 
innovation, their large financial resources have enabled them to equip 
their factories with post-war machinery and there is considerable 
evidence that, within the limitations imposed by marketing and loca- 
tion, a number of innovations are being made in production methods. 

Group 2 firms also have factories in the pre-war clothing districts 
and their marketing methods bring similar production disadvantages, 
which tend to discourage innovation. 

Group 3 firms have the maximum flexibility to retailers' orders 
but this is secured at the expense of technical progress in most of the 
outdoor factories on which their production is based. 

Group 4 firms make mainly high fashion clothing, for which 
retailers' orders are generally small and variable, but, by considerable 
expenditure on consumer advertising, they are able to influence the 
demand for their products and so, for their lower medium quality 
products, they can adapt marketing to production needs. Advertising 
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increases the stability of the demand for their products and so they 
can plan ahead with greater confidence; many have Development 
Area factories which are extremely well equipped and organized for 
large-scale, highly sectionalized production. Some have factories in 
the older clothing districts, which are also well equipped with post- 
war machinery, but, in these, sectional methods are less used. This 
is partly due to their location and partly to the type of product; often 
the garments made at these factories are in the upper medium quality 
grade, in which even consumer advertising cannot eliminate the need 
for considerable flexibility to retailers' orders. Many advertising 
firms also use outdoor factories for part of their production and so 
are partially in Group 3. 

Group 5 firms have, in general, by basing their marketing on con- 
tracts from multiple groups, secured the necessary stability in the 
demand for their products to enable them to concentrate their 
energies on making their products by the technologically most 
efficient methods and at the lowest cost. Many have Development 
Area factories which are well equipped with post-war machinery and 
in which they are pioneering the application of post-war production 
engineering principles to women's outerwear production. Some 
have factories in pre-war clothing districts which have been adapted, 
within the limits imposed by their location, for low-cost, sectionalized 
production. 

It can be concluded that the stability resulting from a secure 
financial background and old-established marketing contacts, from 
large and sustained expenditure on consumer advertising or from 
multiple contracts, is generally conducive to technical progress in the 
industry; although there is some evidence that, without some modi- 
fication of their marketing methods, Group i firms will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to secure economies of scale and so production 
costs that are competitive with firms in Groups 4 and 5. The fact 
that the majority of firms do not enjoy this stability largely accounts 
for the relatively slow rate of technical progress in the industry at 
present. 

The cycle of innovations initiated by the abnormal stability and 
prosperity of the war and immediate post-war period has now ended. 
Future technical progress will be largely dependent on developments 
in marketing to provide the economic conditions essential for produc- 
tion innovations. A continuance of the current expansion in multiple 
trading will probably ensure an increased demand for the products 
of large factories that are efficiently organized to secure economies of 
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scale. Although there is a current tendency to ' trade-up J which may 
result in a reduction in the size of their orders, 1 because of the greater 
trading risks involved in the marketing of higher-priced garments, 
which are more vulnerable to fashion changes. But, even so, the 
extensive chains of branch shops and the high turnover of the larger 
groups should ensure the continuance of orders that are considerably 
larger than those of other distributors. 2 

Large-scale production, of tailored clothing is based mainly on 
consumer advertising by manufacturers and this type of expenditure 
does not appear to be increasing 3 very rapidly at present, although the 
markets of the advertising manufacturers may be expanding. 4 
Changes in department store buying methods, particularly a bigger 
use of bulk buying by more expert central buyers and the placing of 
large orders early in the season, would encourage technical progress. 
Similarly, the size and timing of 'madam' shop orders might be 
improved by the development of central buying agencies 5 for groups 
of independent shops. Manufacturers whose factories are planned 
for large-scale, low-cost production could encourage this kind of 
marketing development by establishing considerable price differen- 
tials, based on the size and timing of orders. Moreover, closer co- 
operation between designers and production managers in planning 
seasonal sample ranges could ensure that, although these samples had 
considerable variety of styling and fashion appeal, the differences 
between the styles caused the minimum amount of difficulty in pro- 
duction planning, so that fairly long production runs were secured. 6 

'Market therapeutics' 7 of this kind would no doubt reduce the 

1 There is already some evidence of this in connection with at least one large 
multiple group. 

2 An expansion of the activities of multiple groups into the market for higher- 
priced garments may moreover result in an improvement in production efficiency 
in a number of factories, organized for the production of better quality garments, in 
which improvements in production methods are currently restricted by the small 
orders of department stores and 'madam* shops. 

3 Cf. p. 138, Chap. VII. 

4 This seems to be the opinion of some of their competitors who are unable to 
finance advertising campaigns. 

5 As in the United States. 

6 For example, a single style might be made in a number of differently coloured 
cloths, so that the main production problem was the rapid changing of bobbins on 
the sewing-machines. 

7 This term is borrowed from Svennilson, (ibid., pp. 279-80). The need for 
'market therapeutics', in industries in which competition does not promote the 
maximum efficiency in production methods, was suggested to him by case studies 
of firms in the Swedish textile industries. Two of the * reforms of the organization 
of marketing* proposed are the 'promotion of chain (multiple) store selling' and. 
the 'increased differentiation of consumer prices between standard and speciality 
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consumer's choice, in any given production season. The success of 
the multiples in the post-war period, however, indicates that the 
consumer is prepared to buy garments in more standardized styles, 
if the price differential is sufficiently large. Advertising manu- 
facturers, also, are able to concentrate on a limited range of 'styles'. 
Excessive style variations seem to be mainly due to the trading policy 
of many manufacturers and distributors who tend to make variety 
and fashion appeal, rather than cost economies, the basis of their 
marketing. 1 It seems probable that the potentialities of the post- 
war mass demand for lower medium quality clothing have not been 
fully appreciated or exploited, particularly by many distributors. 

But, although changes in marketing might encourage a continuance 
of technical innovation and a generally higher standard of production 
efficiency, the essential nature of the industry's products makes it 
doubtful whether, even in the cheap and lower medium quality 
grades, the same economies of scale and cost economies could be 
secured in women's outerwear, as in, for example, men's or children's 
raincoat or shirt production. The women's outerwear industry is 
essentially a fashion industry, in which novelty and variety are im- 
portant selling points. It seems improbable that the seasonal pattern 
of production and sales, with the limitations it imposes on long-term 
production planning, will be interrupted in the foreseeable future. 
Moreover, there will always be a demand for garments that sell on 
fashion appeal rather than price. So that, although the larger 
manufacturer may, by lower costs based on improved production 
techniques, secure a larger share of the market, there will also be a 
place in the industry for the smaller manufacturer, who, because of 
the scale of his production, can make less use of technical innovations. 
He will meet the demand for upper medium quality garments (for 
which there is only a limited market) for garments in styles that are 
unsuitable for large-scale production and for outsizes and * special' 
sizes, particularly for older women. 



Finally, to sum up the general conclusions resulting from the 
research, the main economic problem facing the industry can be 

1 Cf. M. L, Disher, who, in the American Factory Production of Women's Clothing, 
on p. 5, makes the following comments on the pre-war U.S. industry: * Rapid style 
changes formed an evil which was not the consumer's fault. It was the industry's 
own making through its eagerness to create new business and it took a heavy toll of 
bankruptcy to prove that endless variety of styles does not necessarily increase total 
purchases.' 
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described as the reconciliation of technological efficiency in produc- 
tion with the wide variety of products required to meet the extensive 
choice of price and styling demanded by the consumer. The highly 
competitive structure of the industry the large number of relatively 
small producers, the ease of entry for new producers and the variety 
of channels through which the products are distributed to the con- 
sumer ensures a high degree of consumer satisfaction, in that, 
because of the wide range of garment types, styles, and sizes offered 
for sale, most women can now find ready-made garments to suit their 
taste, size, age and pocket. In this respect the industry compares 
favourably with the pre-war industry. This efficient meeting of 
consumer demand can be regarded as an important economic good, 
because women's outer clothing is a means of self-expression and a 
source of happiness. A reorganization of the industry based solely 
on technological planning for lowest cost production that resulted in 
the production of clothing in uniform styles would lead to an unwar- 
rantable reduction in consumer satisfaction. 1 Technical innovation, 
particularly the highly sectionalized production methods which, as 
has been indicated earlier, in the case study chapters, require some 
degree of product standardization for individual firms, must be 
reconciled with the consumer's demand for both a wide choice of 
products in a single production season and for fashion changes 
between seasons. 

But the highly competitive structure of the industry, although 
bringing the economic advantage of wide consumer choice, has the 
disadvantage of a considerable amount of technological inefficiency, 
because of the tendency of many producers to shape production to 
the needs of the market at the expense of economies in costs. This 
criticism does not apply to all grades of production. As noted earlier 
in this chapter, there is only a limited scope for cost economies in the 
case of garments marketed at prices above the lower medium range, 
because of the nature of the product. Women who wish to be 
dressed rather differently from their neighbours, and so seek to buy 
clothes with a little extra fashion appeal, must be prepared to pay 
prices that cover the higher production and distribution costs of high 
fashion garments, which cannot provide the manufacturer with long 
production runs and which can only be distributed on a small scale. 
Similarly, there are some garments in the lower medium price ranges 

1 This was one of the considerations that influenced the Board of Trade in 
retaining a considerable variety in women *s utility clothing, even under conditions 
of severe, war-time, scarcity of economic resources. 
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which, because of their styling, colour, fabric or sizing, have only a 
limited market and so cannot be produced by the technologically 
most efficient methods. But for many garments in the lower medium 
and cheap price ranges there is a mass demand which provides con- 
siderable opportunities for the planning of long production runs, 
by individual producers, through a careful selection of a limited range 
of styles. In this way, they can secure cost economies by eliminating 
excessive product variation in their seasonal ranges. 

These cost economies have already been secured by some of the 
larger producers who use consumer advertising to gain a measure of 
control over their market. Moreover, some of the larger multiple 
groups through their buying power and their extensive retail chains, 
have been able to secure a measure of control over production and 
consumer demand that has led to a similar (and often greater) 
reduction of product variation for the producers who supply them. 
This introduction of an element of imperfection in the shape of 
monopolistic competition and monopsony into the structure of the 
industry does not appear to have reduced consumer satisfaction, but 
rather to have increased it, as the prosperity of many large advertisers 
and multiples indicates. 

For many other producers in the industry, a reduction in product 
variation in the lower medium and cheap price ranges would similarly 
encourage the use of advanced production methods, by providing the 
long runs on which many of the post-war innovations are based. 
Under current conditions of a strong buyers' market in the industry, 
future technological progress in the industry therefore appears to 
depend largely on closer co-operation between distributors and 
producers, in solving the problem of reducing excessive product 
variation while retaining the range of choice required for maximum 
consumer satisfaction, with distributors generally taking the initiative 
by reorganizing their buying policies. 



THEORETICAL APPENDIX 

As Professor Allen has pointed out in his Introduction (cf. p. 13), one 
of the wider aims of the Department's research scheme is to establish, 
if possible, some general conclusions about the relationship between 
industrial structure and innovation in the whole group of industries 
included in their inquiry. The purpose of this appendix is, there- 
fore, to re-state the empirical conclusions of Chapter XIV in terms 
of economic theory, in order to provide some common ground for 
relating them to conditions in the other industries. 

For women's outerwear, the main conclusions that can be drawn 
from the empirical data are that, although the industry is, in general, 
highly competitive in structure, the most progressive firms tech- 
nically are those whose markets have an element of imperfection, 
because of their consumer advertising or because of the concentration 
of their sales on one or a few multiple groups ; it is these firms that 
are able to secure the maximum economies of scale in their factories. 

It is difficult to use the generally accepted, static equilibrium, 
analysis of the theory of the firm, based on the interplay of marginal 
and average cost curves and marginal revenue and demand (or average 
revenue) curves, under perfectly and imperfectly competitive market 
conditions, for a theoretical exposition of these conclusions; because, 
firstly, this analysis assumes uniformity of product, apart from 
product differentiation resulting from manufacturers' advertising, 
and, secondly, it is static, not dynamic. There is thus no place 
for two important determinants of long and short period costs and 
prices in this industry excessive product variation and uncertainty 
(which is essentially a dynamic concept). In the short period, 
which, in this industry, can be correlated with the seasonal, six- 
monthly, production period, a greater or smaller degree of variation 
in his range of products will materially affect the production costs 
and selling prices of the individual manufacturer; and additional, 
selling, costs, in the form of expenditure on consumer advertising 
to reduce product variation and so secure longer production runs, 
may be more than balanced by the resulting economies in produc- 
tion costs. Similarly, in the long period, the greater possibility of 
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reducing product variation anticipated by the manufacturer who 
advertises or who supplies large multiple groups, is an encourage- 
ment to technical innovation based on long runs of a restricted 
variety of products. Uncertainty 1 arises from the basic trading 
conditions of this industry, which meets a demand largely deter- 
mined by fashion, and it strongly influences entrepreneurial expec- 
tations in the long and short period. 

It is therefore proposed, in this attempt to relate practice to theory, 
to substitute the 'full cost' theory of manufacturers' prices for the 
marginal equilibrium analysis and to discuss the price-fixing process 
in this industry within the framework of some concepts drawn from 
dynamic theory. These concepts are, firstly, the production plan- 
ning period, secondly, disequilibrium price fixing 2 and, thirdly, the 
nature of entrepreneurial expectations, 3 

The discussion is concentrated mainly on short period costs and 
prices as, for a large part of the industry (particularly for the 'princi- 
pal firm' type of entrepreneur, who bases his production on outdoor 
factories), the entrepreneur does not have expectations beyond the 
current season, and so plans no further ahead. 

i. SHORT PERIOD PRICES 

(a) The Production Planning Period 

This period, as noted above, is determined by the six months' 
seasonal production period which is geared to a six months' retail 
selling season. At the beginning of the production period, the 
manufacturer decides on a range of sample garments and arranges to 
show them to trade buyers. The initial seasonal orders placed by 
these buyers are then used as the basis for planning the season's 
production. As the case studies have indicated, some manufacturers 
make garments only against distributors' orders. But many manu- 
facturers also make garments for stock in styles which, from the early 
orders, they have identified as good selling lines. Manufacturers 
who do not make for stock have generally to hold stocks of cloth in 
readiness to meet distributors' later orders at short notice. At the 

1 Uncertainty has been defined by Knight as an uninsurable, because objectively 
unrneasurable, risk. Cf. F. H. Knight, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit. Houghton, 
Miffiin Co., 1921, p. 223. 

2 These two concepts are based on W. J. BaumoFs Economic Dynamics, Chapter 
Eight, passim. 

^ 8 In this connection, the new approach to the analysis of entrepreneurial expecta- 
tions, in G. L. S. Shackle's Expectations in Economics^ seems to be particularly 
applicable to conditions in the women's outerwear industry. 
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end of the production season, the manufacturer has to clear all his 
stocks of garments and usually all his cloth stocks, unless he chooses 
to meet the expense and considerable risk involved in holding them 
until the next production season. 1 Garment stocks are 'jobbed', 
that is, sold at very low prices to retailers for their sales in January 
and July and cloth stocks are made into similar c sale goods' or 
4 jobbed'. 

The sample displays at the beginning of the season thus define the 
range of garments the manufacturer is prepared to make during the 
season and the prices at which he offers them for sale, while the actual 
volume of production and the types of garments made are largely 
determined by the orders received both at the beginning and during 
the course of the production season. Subject to this reservation, 
however, the production plan and prices fixed at the beginning of the 
season are followed for the six months' period. The prices quoted 
at the time of the sample showings, in particular, are not reduced until 
the end of the season. 2 To do this would seriously weaken the manu- 
facturers' trading position in later seasons, when buyers would not 
order on the basis of the sample collections, but would withhold 
their orders in anticipation of mid-season cuts (which because of the 
later start of the main retail selling season would coincide conven- 
iently with peak consumer demand) ; this would make any orderly 
planning of production impossible. If manufacturers become par- 
ticularly anxious about sales, they may produce a supplementary, 
mid-season, sample range to encourage mid-season orders but the 
aim is usually to offer garments with more fashion appeal rather than 
to cut prices. 

(b) Disequilibrium Price Fixing 

The prices quoted for samples at the trade showings at the begin- 
ning of the season can be regarded as disequilibrium prices, in that 
they are the manufacturer's offer prices for his range of products. 
When his expectations of sales at these prices are not realized, there is 
an accumulation of stocks that must be cleared at the end of the 
season. The losses on these stocks must be deducted from the 
* ex-ante' offer prices (that is the prices quoted for the season's 

1 In the case of garment or cloth stocks that are highly seasonal, in that they are 
suitable only for autumn and winter or spring and summer wear, holding stocks 
necessitates storing them over the intervening six months' season and there is a 
consequent tying-up of working capital that is needed to finance the next season's 
production operations. The holding of such stocks is therefore rare. 

2 Lowei prices are often quoted for larger orders, but this is a well-established 
trade custom and not a method of concealed price-cutting. 
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samples) in calculating the actual, or 'ex-post*, prices for the six 
months' season. 1 

Manufacturers' offer prices are based on estimates of 'full cost'. 
The cost of the cloth used in each garment is estimated and to this is 
added the cost of thread, buttons and other trimmings and of the 
direct labour used in the cutting, machining, finishing, pressing and 
dispatching departments. These comprise the direct production 
costs; to these are added a percentage (based on direct costs) for 
overheads, to secure a complete production cost figure. A further 
percentage, based on total production costs, is added to cover selling 
costs and, finally, a percentage to cover profits and contingencies. 
It should, perhaps, be pointed out that not all these elements in costs 
are separately identified by all manufacturers. Costing methods 
tend to be 'unscientific' in the many small firms in this industry. 2 
Direct costs are usually estimated fairly accurately by most firms, but 
the difference between these costs and the offer price is often deter- 
mined by 'rule of thumb' methods, in which the manufacturer uses 
an intuition based on practical experience rather than on specialized 
accounting methods. But the elements in manufacturers' 'full cost' 
offer prices can be separately identified, as direct production costs, 
overheads, selling costs and a margin for profit and contingencies, in 
so far as adequate provision must be made for all these factors if the 
manufacturer is to remain in production. 3 

1 One manufacturer, who was interviewed during the research, did, in fact, make 
calculations of this kind at the end of the season, to assess the profitability of sales of 
different types of garments. This firm made garments only against distributors* 
orders, but used a variety of novelty cloths, woven specially for them, which had to 
be ordered some time in advance of the production season. Their main seasonal 
losses were therefore on cloth stocks and this kind of checking, at the end of the 
season, helped them to adjust their offer prices in following seasons, for garments 
made from similar types of cloths. 

2 This is a point made, in conversation, by an accountant with a wide knowledge 
of the light clothing industry. ^ But a number of the larger manufacturers in both 
the light and heavy clothing industries have efficient costing systems, and use 
'standard ' costs as the basis for estimating the production cost element in their 
offer prices. These 'standard' costs are linked to time studies of the different 
production operations, and are checked against the records of the rates of produc- 
tion, per week, month and season, achieved in the different sections of the factory 
to ensure that standard cost estimates are in line with actual costs. 

3 An additional complication, which makes it difficult to identify changes in 
manufacturers' offer prices, is the use of conventional prices, or 'price lining', in 
this industry. For many garments there are certain conventional prices at which 
garments are offered for sale to the retail customer, frequently with a guinea or half- 
guinea difference between each price line. A manufacturer tends to regard these 
conventional prices, with a deduction for the normal retail margin and purchase 
tax, as given and then adjusts his offer price (between seasons) by varying his costs 
by using slightly cheaper cloth or trimmings, by substituting machine-stitched for 
piped buttonholes, by reducing quality standards so that the passers return fewer 
garments to the factory operatives for alterations, or by reducing his advertising 
expenditure or the number of his travellers ; to give a few examples. 
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It is the size of the margin for profits and contingencies that 
indicates the importance of uncertainty, both as an element in cost 
and as a partial determinant of manufacturers' offer prices, and 
necessitates the supplementing of the 'full cost' approach to price- 
fixing by a consideration of the effect of uncertainty on entrepren- 
eurial expectations and prices. The margin is usually a considerable 
proportion of the total offer price, varying from about 5 per cent 
(on production and selling costs), for cheaper garments and for cloth- 
ing with a relatively small fashion appeal, to more than 100 per cent, 
for the highest grade of 'wholesale model' production. An average 
margin for fashion garments in the lower medium quality range is 
about 10 per cent. 1 The margin includes not only a fair return to the 
entrepreneur for his services, but also contains a financial provision to 
cover the possibility (which is often a certainty) of considerable losses 
on stocks of cloth and garments 'jobbed ' at the end of the season. 

There are two main causes of uncertainty during the short, 
seasonal production, period: the influence of fashion and the vagaries 
of the British climate. 

The increased importance of fashion in the post-war period has 
been discussed earlier in this report. 2 In order to meet the post-war 
demand for fashion appeal in almost all types and qualities of women's 
outerwear, manufacturers generally show a wide range of styles in 
their seasonal sample collections, so that trade buyers may have an 
opportunity of using their flair for judging the selling appeal of the 
different styles in placing their initial seasonal orders. But even their 
judgement may be at fault. Couture collections, which indicate the 
newest fashion trends, are shown some weeks after the trade show- 
ings of the wholesale manufacturers, and the wide Press publicity 
given to couture collections may have an unexpected influence on 
consumers' tastes. Some fashions, moreover, suddenly catch on' 
and retailers find themselves faced with a big demand for styles they 
have not ordered, or, at least, not in sufficient quantities. Such a 
divergence between estimated and actual demand will have a con- 
siderable effect on mid-season repeat orders. If a manufacturer's 

1 It is difficult to obtain this information from individual manufacturers, as it is 
generally regarded as a trade secret and the above figures are based on information 
from a trade association source; 10 per cent may appear to be a low margin, in view 
of the heavy incidence of uncertainty and it may well be a slight underestimate* 
But it must be multiplied by at least two to indicate the provision for profit and 
contingencies over the two half-yearly seasons and, in most firms, the turnover on 
which this margin is earned is vastly in excess of invested capital, as firms in this 
industry are notorious (with the banks) for their tendency to over-trade on capital. 

2 Cf. Chap. II, p. 58. 
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sample collection has not included the currently popular styles, his 
repeat orders will be small. He may wish to adjust supply to demand 
by offering some additional, mid-season, styles but this is often made 
difficult by the need to order new supplies of cloth for them ; if he has 
to wait some weeks for the cloth, he will miss the season's demand. 
The fashion factor covers many variables ; the demand may be for a 
particular style of garment (such as the H line) ; a particular colour 
may attain sudden popularity; a type of material, such as tweed or 
terylene/wool mixture, may be in strong demand; or the fashion 
point may be a trimming, such as a fur collar. 1 

The unpredictability of the British climate introduces further 
elements of uncertainty which affect, particularly, mid-season orders ; 
,a mild autumn discourages sales of heavy winter coats and a cold 
period in late spring and early summer cuts the demand for summer 
dresses. 

The discussion so far has probably over-stressed the importance of 
uncertainty by assuming that, firstly, the manufacturer rather than 
the distributor bears the main trading risks and, secondly, the manu- 
facturer does not take any action to reduce his risks. The first 
assumption is not generally applicable to manufacturers who base 
their marketing mainly on the larger multiple retailers. In their case 
the multiples place large seasonal orders at the beginning, or a little 
before, the main production seasons, and one large multiple group 
solves most of their manufacturers' problems by not only providing 
designs for the season's garments but also undertaking to keep their 
factories fully employed up to a pre-arranged part of their total 
capacity. 

The second assumption does not apply to manufacturers who 
advertise extensively. They reduce their trading uncertainties by 
influencing the consumer's choice of styles, colours and fabrics, in any 
given production season. 2 Other manufacturers can avoid some 
trading risks by passing them back to the cloth supplier or forward 
to the distributor. These are common practices amongst manu- 
facturers in the upper medium priced fashion groups. Such firms 
frequently buy cloth in small quantities to meet firm orders from 

1 In one post-war season, a large firm gambled heavily on a demand for fur- 
trimmed coats. They bought up the available stocks of cheap furs well before the 
production season, advertised heavily and caused a large consumer demand for fur 
collars on winter coats, which made many untrimmed coats unsaleable. Other 
manufacturers, who tried to add fur collars to their stocks of coats, were unable 
to get the furs. 

2 Empirical research indicates a close correlation of manufacturers* advertising 
and the seasonal retail selling period. Cf. Chap. VII, p. 141. 
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retailers. The most convenient method of buying cloth at short 
notice is through cloth wholesalers, at an additional cost of 10 per 
cent. But a limit is set to this passing of risks by the difficulty of 
meeting retailers' orders at short notice unless some stock of cloth or 
garments is held by the manufacturer, particularly under current 
marketing conditions, when department stores and 'madam' shops 
(the main retailers of upper medium grade garments) are similarly 
seeking to minimize trading risks by holding very small stocks ; by 
being over-cautious a manufacturer may miss profitable trading 
opportunities. Manufacturers who base their production on out- 
door factories have the most opportunities of avoiding risks by this 
method of operation; manufacturers with their own, indoor, factories 
are faced with the problem of excessive overhead costs, if their 
factories are not kept in full production, at least, during the main 
production seasons. 1 Another way of avoiding some of the un- 
certainty attached to fashion production is to make garments in more 
'classic' styles, for which the seasonal demand is rather more 
predictable. This is the trading policy of many provincial tailoring 
firms. But, as the case studies have indicated, although such a policy 
results in a rather more stable demand, it tends to reduce their 
competitive power in the face of the aggressive marketing policy of 
other manufacturers, who advertise garments with considerable 
fashion appeal. So that, in seeking to avoid some of the risks attach- 
ing to high fashion productions, such firms may encounter other risks 
resulting from the nature of their products and their marketing 
policies. 

It can be concluded, at this stage, that, although manufacturers can 
take steps to reduce the impact of uncertainty on their seasonal 
production plans, they are, in general, faced with an irreducible 
minimum of uncertainty for which provision must be made in the 
margin for profits and contingencies that they add to their costs when 
calculating their offer 2 prices at the beginning of each season. There 

1 Even principal firms cannot avoid all trading risks. The more efficient outdoor 
contractors tend to require principal firms to give them a certain amount of regular 
work during the main production seasons. If they seek to retain maximum flexi- 
bility to distributors' orders and to avoid all stock-holding risks, they may find 
that they have to use the services of less efficient contractors. They will then incur 
the further risk of poor quality production; badly made garments may be rejected by 
distributors as not being * up to sample * and their goodwill may be seriously dam- 
aged, particularly when the garments are branded. A constant pressure on 
contractors to make garments at short notice at the height of the season will cause 
similar quality risks. 

2 These offer prices can be regarded as their selling prices to the consumer, as, 
although she may be able to make some of her purchases at lower ('jobbing') 
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are no figures available on which any numerical estimate of the 
size of the margin for uncertainty, 1 for any of the main groups of 
entrepreneurs in this industry, can be based (although it seems 
probable that, for many manufacturers, it is more than half the margin 
for both profits and contingencies). 2 But a comparison of the 
expectations of the five main groups of entrepreneurs will provide 
some indication of the relative size of the margin for uncertainty that 
each group 3 add to their costs in calculating their prices at the begin- 
ning of each season. It is proposed, therefore, in the next section, 
to attempt to compare these expectations, as a preliminary to con- 
sidering their prices as a whole (that is, margins plus costs) in the 
concluding section on short-term prices. 

(c) Entrepreneurial Expectations 

Shackle's 4 theory of expectations, based largely on entrepreneurial 
psychology, appears to be more applicable to conditions in this 

prices at the end-of-season sales, there is a considerable element of luck in securing 
'bargains* at such times and, for most consumers, clothing purchases are made 
during the season when the necessary range of garments are available for them to 
make a rational choice. To the economist, however, the difference between the 
manufacturer's 'ex-ante* offer prices and 'ex-post' actual prices are interesting 
because ^thus largely defines the manufacturer's margin for uncertainty in the next 
production season. 

1 Cf. Dr. Jean-Pierre de Bodt's 'marge de securite", which he identifies as part 
of the 'full cost' price calculations of Belgian textile manufacturers, m his La 
Formation des Prix, p, 147. 

2 The profit margin per garment is probably less than the 5 per cent net margin on 
costs allowed to women's clothing manufacturers by the utility price control orders 
and this can be compared with the 10 per cent margin for both profits and contin- 
gencies quoted on p. 297. One manufacturer of lower medium grade fashion 
clothing has remarked, in conversation, that he would be very satisfied with a 5 per 
cent net profit margin under current trading conditions. It must be remembered 
that most manufacturers in this industry are directors of family firms who secure 
a considerable income from directors' fees and frequently managerial salaries to 
supplement their net profits. 

3 These groups are (cf. Chap. XIV, p. 287): 

1. Well-established firms with large, indoor factories and well-developed 
marketing networks that provide direct selling contacts with retailers, without 
extensive consumer advertising. 

2. Firms with medium-sized or small, indoor factories, marketing their 
products through either wholesalers or retailers, without consumer advertising. 

3. Firms basing their production on outdoor factories and marketing their 
products direct to retailers. 

4. Firms with large, indoor factories, selling direct to retailers and under- 
taking extensive consumer advertising. 

5. Firms with large or medium-sized indoor factories, basing their marketing 
on seasonal or long-term contracts for multiple groups. 

4 For a full account of his theory cf. Shackle, ibid., Chapter II, passim. His 
theory is applied by Professor Shackle mainly to long-period decisions affecting 
investment m capital equipment (ibid., Chapter VII, passim). But he has seen this 
chapter in manuscript and has confirmed that his theory is applicable to short- 
period decisions under the uncertain conditions of this industry. 
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industry than the alternative theory based on numerical probability 
estimates. 1 In his analysis an intuitive 2 approach is substituted, 
based on the 'potential surprise* and the degree of feeling, of either 
enjoyment or distress, evolved by the anticipation of any given 
course of action. The entrepreneur, he argues, will tend to reject, 
plans which have too strong an element of surprise as being too un- 
likely to happen; (that is, his wilder imaginings are tempered by his 
innate feeling, or 'flair' for trading opportunities) so that the possi- 
bilities which afford the most stimulus in translating anticipations 
into action are ones in which the surprise factor is modified by his 
belief in the possibility of success resulting from his actions. In 
considering alternative production plans, the entrepreneur will 
concentrate, or focus, his attention on the two points that, for each 
plan, summarize the possibility of loss or gain. In choosing between 
the plans he will select the combination of potential loss and gain 
which is most attractive to him. The process by which this choice is 
made is illustrated in diagrammatic form on a ' gambler indifference * 
map. 

Such a map can 3 be drawn to show the risk preference of any given 
entrepreneur, as shown on p. 302. 

On this map the focus gains are measured on the vertical axis and 
the focus losses on the horizontal axis. Any point on the map will 
indicate a combination of focus loss and focus gain arising from the 
entrepreneur's expectation of the outcome of any given production 
plan. For the entrepreneur, a series of continuous indifference 
curves can be projected on this map. These must slope upwards 
from left to right, as an increase in focus loss must be compensated 
by an increase in focus gain, if the alternative production plans repre- 
sented by points on a single indifference curve are to be equally 

1 Cf. A. G. Hart, Anticipations, Uncertainty and Dynamic Planning. The grounds 
for Shackle's rejection of numerical probability estimates of the results of the alter- 
native courses of action hypothetically open to the entrepreneur as a basis for 
entrepreneurial decisions about long-term investment plans, are that, firstly, the 
facts collected from previous business experience are insufficient to provide a basis 
for such estimates, and, secondly, as the decisions are unique or quasi-unique, such 
probability estimates are irrelevant (ibid., p. 127). These considerations appear to 
be equally applicable to entrepreneurial decisions in planning the investment of 
working capital in the short, six months', seasonal production period of the women's 
outerwear industry. For, in each season, the main grounds for uncertainty 
fashion and climatic conditions make past experience a very inadequate guide to 
future action. 

2 Cf. F. H. Knight, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit, p. 233 : 'We act upon estimates 
rather than inferences, upon * 'judgement " or * c intuition ", not reasoning, for the most 
part. * In the women's outerwear industry the temperament of many entrepreneurs 
provides an additional argumentum ad hominem in support of this intuitive approach. 

3 Cf. Shackle, ibid., p. 30. 
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attractive. In considering alternative plans, the entrepreneur will 
select the one offering a combination of gain and loss which, as 
represented by a point on the map, reaches the highest indifference 
curve, that is, the one nearest to the vertical axis. 

As a further refinement, Shackle develops the idea of a * schedule of 
gambler preference*, based on an * origin indifference curve ' which 
passes through the origin and is represented by OS on the diagram; 
points on this curve indicate combinations of focus loss and focus 
gain that are neither more nor less attractive than the combination at 
O, where there is neither gain nor loss, so that, at all points on this 
curve, 'the focus gain compensates the focus loss*. This origin 
indifference curve provides a 'schedule of gambler preference', for 
any given entrepreneur, the schedule being the ratio of focus gain to 
focus loss. This is illustrated on the diagram by variable point 
ho/go. 

' Gambler preference' provides a convenient technique for com- 
paring the degree of uncertainty in the expectations of the different 
groups of entrepreneurs; the greater the uncertainty (or 'gambler 
preference'), the larger will be the 'mark-up* added to the costs of 
production and sale to cover contingencies. 

It can be assumed, for purposes of exposition, 1 that the gambler 
indifference map and its schedule of gambler preference illustrates the 
risk preference of an entrepreneur in Group i or 2, that is, of an 
entrepreneur undertaking production in his own factory and selling 
his goods without advertising and without contracts from multiple 

1 To simplify the discussion it is also assumed that the entrepreneurs in all five 
groups have production facilities of similar size. 
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firms. It is then possible to compare the risk preferences of entre- 
preneurs in the remaining Groups, 3, 4 and 5. 

The Group 3 entrepreneur, it will be recalled, produces and sells 
under similar conditions, but uses the factories of outdoor contractors 
for making up his garments. This arrangement enables him to make 
his output more flexible to demand because he is not restricted by 
either an upper or a lower limit to production, as set by the productive 
capacity of an indoor factory. There are limits to this flexibility, 
but it can be generally assumed that he will not be faced with the 
problem of whether or not to produce garments for stock, in con- 
siderable excess of orders, to keep his production unit fully employed. 
He will have to hold some stocks of cloth and garments, but they will 
probably be lower than those held by the Group 1/2 entrepreneur 
and, in addition, if he finds it necessary to cut production because of 
lack of orders, he will not be faced with losses from continuing over- 
heads and wage payments to a nucleus of workers, retained to make 
possible a resumption of production when trade improves. It can 
be seen that, for a corresponding focus gain, a Group 3 entrepreneur 
will have a lower focus loss than a Group 1/2 entrepreneur, indicating 
a reduction in risk preference and a lower gambler preference sched- 
ule, which, if illustrated on a similar indifference map, would be 
above and to the left of OS on the diagram. 

The Group 4 entrepreneur produces his goods in his own, indoor, 
factory but makes a lavish use of consumer advertising. He esti- 
mates the volume of garments that his factory can produce in a season 
and plans, by advertising, to ensure that the corresponding demand 
will materialize. He does this by organizing his advertising when he 
plans his production and then using his advertising programme as an 
incentive to trade buyers to give large orders at the beginning of the 
production season. It seems generally agreed in the industry that 
advertising expenditure reduces, although it does not eliminate, the 
risk of loss on unsold stocks. (The effect of advertising can be 
nullified by the production of goods with deficient fashion appeal or 
of a poor quality standard.) If this reduction in focus loss is more 
than compensated by a reduction in focus gain, because of the high 
cost of advertising, these producers will, however, have a higher risk 
preference than Group 1/2 producers. But this seems improbable, 
because against this cost can be set considerable economies in 
production costs made possible by the better planning for bulk 
production facilitated by advertising. Moreover, the use of adver- 
tising may permit economies in other selling costs and also an increase 
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in selling prices to the retailer, which is not passed on to the con- 
sumer. 1 On balance, therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that 
there is no reduction in focus gain, so that the risk preference of 
Group 4 producers will be lower than that of Group 1/2 producers 
and their gambler preference schedules will be above and to the left 
of the line OS in the diagram. 

The Group 5 entrepreneur bases his production on indoor 
factories, but organizes his marketing on the basis of contracts from 
multiple firms. The large size of their orders and the fact that they 
are generally placed at, or before, the beginning of the production 
season, enables this type of entrepreneur to make plans involving a 
lower focus loss, that is, the risk of losses from the possible 'jobbing' 
of unsold stocks will be reduced. Multiple contract prices are keen, 
but it seems probable that the economy in selling costs resulting from 
such contracts and the economy in production costs resulting from 
the use of mass-production methods (which can be most successfully 
applied when large orders are booked at the beginning of the season) 
will more than offset any reduction in focus gain from keen pricing. 
The Group 5 entrepreneur will therefore have a lower risk preference 
than the Group 1/2 entrepreneur. 

It can be concluded that entrepreneurs in Group i and 2 have the 
highest risk preference, that is, the incidence of uncertainty is heaviest 
in these groups, and that prices for similar types of garments gener- 
ally include a larger 'mark-up* on production and selling costs than 
in Groups 3, 4 and 5. 

CONCLUSIONS ON SHORT PERIOD PRICES 

Other elements in 'full cost' prices, including direct production 
costs, overheads and selling costs, must also be considered in reaching 
any conclusion about entrepreneurs' prices, in the five groups. 

Group i and 2 producers tend to have rather high production costs 
because of the small size of distributors' orders and, particularly in 
the case of Group 2 producers, because of the use of pre-war produc- 
tion methods. Their selling costs are, however, considerably lower 
than Group 4 producers. 

Group 3 entrepreneurs, who rely on outdoor factories for their 
manufacturing facilities, have rather lower production costs, because 

1 For a discussion of these points cf. Chap. VII, pp. 143-144 and 146. 

A further point, which cannot be readily fitted into the discussion, because of the 
assumption of uniformity of size, is that the Group 4 entrepreneur can minimize 
his advertising costs by spreading them over a large volume of production. Cf. 
Chap. VII, p. 149. 
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of economies in overhead costs in outdoor factories which result from 
the use of low standard accommodation and the economical provision 
of managerial and skilled craft services by the proprietors of these 
factories, although direct production costs are high. 

Group 4 producers have, in general, lower production costs than 
Group i and 2 manufacturers ; through their advertising expenditure 
they are able to reduce product variation and so secure considerable 
economies of scale in their factories. But their selling costs are larger 
than in the other four groups. 

Group 5 producers secure similar production advantages through a 
reduction in product variation and, in addition, have the lowest 
selling costs because their marketing is based on sales to one, or a 
small number of, multiple firms. 

It can be seen that Group i and 2 producers are in the weakest 
trading position because of the need for a larger margin to cover 
trading uncertainties and because of their higher production costs. 
Group 4 producers can secure greater economies in production costs 
and, although there is an additional expenditure on selling costs, this 
is balanced by a reduction in the margin required to cover uncer- 
tainty. Group 5 producers can offer the lowest prices because of 
their low margin to cover uncertainty and their low production and 
selling costs. Group 3 entrepreneurs, although producing at higher 
cost than Group 5 producers, appear to have lower costs and a lower 
margin for uncertainty than Group i and 2 manufacturers. In 
practice, their products are highly competitive in price with those of 
Group 4 manufacturers. But it should perhaps be pointed out that 
there are considerable, additional, social costs attaching to this 
method of production, resulting from the passing on of uncertainty 
from the principal firm to the outdoor contractor, which causes short- 
time working and unemployment amongst the workers in outdoor 
factories. Moreover, working conditions are poor in many of these 
factories. 

A further complication which has been omitted so far, to facilitate 
exposition, is that all manufacturers do not make similar types of 
garments. The above conclusions are generally applicable to the 
production of lower medium and cheap garments, which form the 
largest part of the industry's products. In the lower medium quality 
grade, in particular, as the case studies have indicated, Group i and 2 
producers are increasingly basing their sales on small and mid-season 
orders from distributors and are undertaking the production of out- 
sizes or 'specials' that Group 4 and 5 producers avoid. They are 
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also, in. many cases, developing the production of garments in the 
upper medium price and quality ranges, which not do compete with 
the products of Group 5 manufacturers and for which the marketing 
methods of Group 4 manufacturers do not secure compensating 
economies in production costs. This qualification to the general 
argument does not however affect the general validity of the con- 
clusions reached in the previous paragraph. 

It is hoped that this analysis of short-period uncertainty and prices 
has demonstrated both the complexity of the pricing system in this 
industry and the importance of factors that cannot be identified in a 
static analysis of equilibrium prices showing the interaction of supply 
and demand curves in a given market situation. 

2. LONG PERIOD PRICES 

For many producers, the long period can be regarded as merely a 
succession of short periods, between which offer prices are adjusted, 
in the light of trading experience in the previous season and entre- 
preneurial expectations in the following season. In this way, there is 
an adjustment of supply to demand, without any significant change in 
production methods. But, as the earlier chapters have shown, long 
period prices are affected by the impact of innovation on the industry, 
in the case of those producers who are able to form long-term expec- 
tations* Apart from the abnormal conditions of the 1940-50 period, 
the high degree of uncertainty about the nature of future demand has 
made it difficult for producers to undertake long-term production 
planning. Group i producers can, to a certain extent, formulate 
such plans, because their products are rather less affected by the 
vagaries of fashion than other manufacturers and because they have 
well-established marketing arrangements. Group 4 and 5 producers 
are able to make a bigger reduction in uncertainty in the long period, 
through their marketing policies; in the one case by securing a 
measure of control over the demand for their products, by consis- 
tently maintained consumer advertising, and, in the other, by relying 
on multiple groups to make the necessary plans to meet changes in 
demand. 

One multiple group, by placing long-term contracts, has effected 
the maximum reduction in uncertainty for its contractors and so 
provides the greatest encouragement for production innovations. 
Group 3 producers, in contrast, who make no long-term production 
plans, discourage production innovations in outdoor factories and so 
reductions in long-period costs and prices. 
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An attempt has been made, in this appendix, 1 to substitute some of 
the tools of dynamic economics for the tools of static marginal 
equilibrium analysis. This has proved difficult, as dynamic theory- 
is at present ill-adapted for application to micro-economic problems. 
But it has, perhaps, indicated that there is further scope for the 
application of the tools of dynamic theory to industries in which 
uncertainty exerts a strong influence on entrepreneurial planning and 
prices* 



1 An earlier attempt to state the theoretical implications of the research was 
published as an article, * Uncertainty, Prices and Entrepreneurial Expectations 
An Applied Study', in the The Journal of Industrial Economics, Vol. IV, February 
1956. 
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